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Foreword 


Ibegan this work longer ago than I care to admit. In my earlier work on 
the Khilafat movement I had occasion to quote Sir Harcourt Butler who 
opined that: "The priests and the women are the most important influ- 
ences in India. .and Iam not much afraid ofthe politicians until they play 
on these two." Margaret Case, then of Princeton University Press, sug- 
gested that since I had done research on the ‘priests,’ that is, the ‘ulema 
and their role in politics during che Khilafat movement, I should lookin 
more detail at women. I did so in that book,” and then began to evolve 
a new research project, first concerned with the role of Muslim women 
in nationalism in the subcontinent, and then—more and more—with 
women's education. This new project took me to London one summer 
for a preliminary sounding in the records of the India Office and mis- 
sionary societies, where I found that there were more educated Muslim 
women than I had imagined but not a lot of detail beyond the official 
statistics. Ihad to wait for a year in Pakistan and [ndia in 1976-7 to assess 
the full dimensions of the topic. There, in Lahore, Karachi, Delhi, 
Aligarh, and Lucknow, I was able to visit schools, interview many indi- 
viduals, and delve into local libraries and private papers. Lalso had my first 
experience reading Urdu women’s magazines, which proved to be one of 
the most important sources of this work. 

The institutional aspects of the history of education, it turned out, 
were only a fraction of the story I wanted to tell. More important, and far 
more interesting for me, were the social aspects of the topic: the reformers, 
their families, their ideals, their writings and speeches, their interconnec- 
tions. Another visit to India in 1982-4, mainly in Delhi and Hyderabad, 
permitted meto continue the research. A yearat the National Humanities 
Center in North Carolina gave me the luxury of time to read many of the 
Urdu works I had collected and to write early drafts of several chapters. 


? Buder to Lord Hardinge, Rangoon, 16 January 1916. Butler papers, Mss. Eur. F. 
116/53, IOLR. 

* Gail Minaule, The Khilafat Movement: Religious Spmboliom and Political Mobiliz- 
ation in India. 
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The writing, interrupted by other projects—editing, translating, teach- 
ing, and the inevitable complications of living—has taken much longer 
than expected. 

Over the years I have incurred many debts, intellectual and otherwise. 
The National Endowment for the Humanities provided a summer stip- 
end in 1975, and the fellowship at the National Humanities Center in 
1987-8. The American Institute of Indian Studies gave me senior fellow- 
ships for research in India in 1977 and in 1982-3. The Berkeley Urdu 
Language Program in Pakistan appointed me Field Director in 1976, 
which gave me the chance to brush up my language skills and spend qual- 
ity time in Lahore. The University Research Institute of the University 
of Texas at Austin has matched most of these fellowships, which has 
permitted me to take academic leave in each instance. The patronage of 
scholarsisanimportant function in any society, a point that I make in this 
book, and something from which I have personally benefitted. I only 
hope that the end result justifies the trust that these munificent institu- 
tions have reposed in me. 

The libraries and archives that I have consulted include the India 
Office Library and Records in London, the Church Missionary Society, 
the National Archives of India and the Nehru Memorial Museum and 
Library in New Delhi, the State Archives of Uttar Pradesh in Lucknow 
and of Andhra Pradesh in Hyderabad, the Research Society of Pakistan 
and the Oriental Section of the Punjab Public Library, both in Lahore, 
the libraries of Aligarh Muslim University and the Women’s College in 
Aligarh, and Isabella Thoburn College in Lucknow. In Hyderabad, the 
libraries of Osmania University, the Salar Jung Museum, the Urdu Re- 
search Centre, and the Idarah-i-Adabiyat-i-Urdu all contained valuable 
primary sources in Urdu. To these institutions and their helpful staffs I 
offer my gratitude. Special mention should go to Richard Bingle of the 
India Office Library, whose generosity in sharing his knowledge of the 
records and manuscripts is unmatched, and to Abdus Samad Khan of 
Hyderabad, whose assiduous collecting of Urdu literary magazines led to 
the unparalleled holdings of the Urdu Reseach Centre. Iam also grateful 
to the dedicated staff of the National Humanities Center for their inter- 
library loan services, and to James Nye of the Regenstein Library at the 
University of Chicago for his interest in the preservation of Urdu mater- 
ials. 

To fellow scholars and friends who offered help, advice, and compan- 
ionship in the quest, and to the many people who graciously offered their 
time to give me interviews over the years, I should like to acknowledge 
that this work could not exist without them. Theit ideas and experiences 
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have aided me immeasurably. Ihave listed the interviews at the end of this 
volume and referred to them in the notes, but that is scant indication of 
the insights that these many conversations gave to this work. To the many 
women who, hearing of my project, encouraged me with their interest 
and enthusiasm—some fellow scholars, some activists, some educators 
whose lives form part of this story—I offer my thanks. 

The list of individuals to whom I am indebted is long and the debts 
various: Margaret Cate for getting me started; Peter Hardy for providing 
me with an opening line; Hanna Papanek for her pioneering work on 
Muslim women’ and for her guidance over the years; Barbara Ramusack 
for organizing a panel at the Berkshire Conference of Women Hist 
ians chat became the nucleus for the edited book: The Exiended Family 
Geraldine Forbes for sharing parts of her research that related to Muslim 
women; Vina Mazumdar and Lotika Sarkar at the Centre for Women’s 
Development Studies in New Delhi for their interest and encourage- 
ment; Madhu Kishwar for urging me to publish a piece about Urdu 
women’s magazinesin Manushi’ Kenneth Jones for his workon religious 
and social reform and his dialogue with my work over the years; Barbara 
Metcalf for her work on Deoband and Ashraf Ali Thanavi? and for read- 
ing portions of this workin draft; David Lelyveld for his work on Aligarh! 
which isa background and complement to this work; Karen Leonard for 
her knowledge of Hyderabad and her comments on my first foray into 
Hyderabadi history in chapter four; David Gilmartin for his knowledge 
of the Punjab and his helpful queries on chapter four; C.M. Naim for 
reading and commenting on much of this; Naim, Ralph Russell, and 
Frances Pritchett for their comments on my attempts at Urdu literary 
scholarship and translation over time; Bob Crunden for his companion- 
ship in Hyderabad; and Christian Troll for his friendship, encourage- 
ment, and help over many years in Delhi and elsewhere. To Rukun 


In particular, Hanna Papanck, “Purdah: Separate Worlds and Symbolic Shelter,” 
in Papanek and Minault, eds., Seperate Worldi: Studies of Purdah in South Asia, pp. 
3-53. 

*Gail Minault, ed., The Extended Family: Women and Political Participation in India 
and Pakistan. 

*Gail Minauk, ‘Urdu Women's Magazines in the Early Twentieth Century, 
Manushi 48 (1988): 2-9. 

Kenneth Jones, Arya Dharm: Hindu Consciousness in 19th Century Punjab; Idem., 
Socio. Religious Reform Movement im British India, vol. 111.1 of New Cambridge History 
of india. 

"Barbara D. Metcalf, Islamic Revival in British India: Deoband, 1860-1900; Idem, 
Perfecting Women: Maulana Ashraf Ali Thanawi's Bihishsi Zewar. 

"David Lelyveld, Aligarh’ Fine Generation: Muslim Solidarity in British India. 
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Advani and the staff of Oxford University Press, New Delhi, my thanks 
for their help in bringing the book to its final realization. 

Iwould also like to express my thanks to colleagues who have been gra- 
cious enough to invite me to give guest lectures, affording me the chance 
to subject my ideas to academic scrutiny. They include Michael Pearson 
and Jim Masselosin Sydney, whose invitation to SASAANZin 1986 was the 
overture to a wonderful lecture tour of Australia; Marc Gaborieau at the 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes en Sciences Sociales in Paris, where I lectured 
for 2 month in 1990; Arthur and Janet Rubinoff at the University of 
Toronto, where I delivered the Aziz Ahmad Memorial Lecture in 1993; 
Frank and Joan Conlon at the University of Washington in Seattle; and 
Richard and Joan Barnett at the University of Virginia in Charlottesville. 
To others I am grateful for their friendship and hospitality, especially 
Marie-Paule Rendu and Jean-François and Catherine Jarrige in Paris; 
Francis and Pat Robinson and Richard Bingle in London; Polly and Jon 
Griffith for their hospitality in Bombay, and later, York; and the Ram 
Advanis in Lucknow. 

To those whose lives form a part of this book, I owe a special debt of 
gratitude: Mumtaz Jahan Haidar, the former principal of Aligarh Women’s 
College, who gave me access to papers in her possession relating to her 
father and mother at Abdullah Lodge in Aligarh; other members of the 
extended Abdullah family: Khurshid Jahan Mirza in Karachi, who intro- 
duced me to the Aligarh Old Girls in that city and to her daughters in 
Lahore; and Shehla Haidar whose house in New Delhi has been my home 
away from home. I am also grateful to Yasmin and Naim Tahir in Lahore 
for making available the manuscript biography of her grandmother, 
Muhammadi Begam; to Qurratulain Hyder for many conversations over 
the years about her family; to Ismat Chughtai for an interview in Novem- 
ber 1982 that began routinely enough bur stretched into many hours as 
an Indian Ocean cyclone raged outside, sending breakers crashing over 
Marine Drive, not far from her Churchgate apartment; and to Jahan Ara 
Shah Nawaz for an interview in Lahore in 1977. Others who graciously 
agreed to interviews included the daughters of Tayyiba Begam Bilgrami: 
Masuma Begam Husain Ali Khan, Sakina Begam Rahmatullah, and Say- 
yida Begam Husain Zaheer in Hyderabad; other members of the Zaheer 
family and the Maharaj Kumar of Mahmudabad in Lucknow; members 
of the Tyabji family in Bombay and Mrs Muhammad Habib in Aligarh; 
and Saleha Abid Husain, great-granddaughter of the poet Hali, in New 
Delhi. 

Portions of this work have appeared elsewhere in different forms and 
have been revised or reframed for inclusion here: In chapter one, the 
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section on Altaf Husain Hali and his Majalis un-Nisa derives from my 
introduction to and translation of Majalis in Voices of Silence (Delhi: 
Chanakya, 1986). Parts of chapter two are based on my articles: “Sayyid 
Mumtaz Ali and Hugug un-Niswar: An Advocate of Women's Rights in 
Islam in the Late Nineteenth Century,” Modern Asian Studies 24, | 
(1990), pp. 147-72; and ‘Sayyid Ahmad Dehlavi and the Delhi Renais- 
sance,’ in RE. Frykenberg, ed., Delhi Through the Ages (Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 1986), pp. 287-98. Parts of chapter three are based 
on my articles: ‘Sayyid Mumtaz Ali and Tahzib un-Niswar: Women's 
Rights in Islam and Women's Journalism in Urdu,’ in Kenneth Jones, 
cd., Religious Controversy in British India: Dialogues in South Asian 
Languages (Albany, NY: State University of New York Press, 1992), 
pp. 179-99; and ‘omar. Rashid ul-Khairi's Novels and Urdu Literary 
Journalism for Women,’ in Christopher Shackle, ed., Urdu and Muslim 
South Asia (London: School of Oriental and African Studies, 1989), 
pp. 129-38. A part of chapter four is based on a portion of my article: 
"Pardab's Progress: The Beginnings of School Education for Indian Mus- 
lim Women,’ in J.P. Sharma, ed., Individuals and Ideas in Modern India 
(Calcutta: Firma KLM, 1982), pp. 245-61. Parts of chapter fivearebased 
on my articles: ‘Shaikh Abdullah, Begam Abdullah and Sharif Education 
for Girls at Aligarh,’ in Imtiaz Ahmad, ed. Modernization and Social 
Change among Muslims in India (New Delhi: Manohar, 1983), pp. 207- 
36; and ‘Sayyid Karamat Husain and Muslim Women's Education, 
forthcoming in Violette Graff, ed., Lucknow: Memories of a City (Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 1997). A portion of chapter six derives from my 
article, ‘Sisterhood or Separatism? The All-India Muslim Ladies’ Confer- 
ence and the Nationalist Movement,’ in Gail Minault, ed., The Extended 
Family, pp. 83-108. 

My own ties to education for girls and women have undoubtedly pre- 
disposed meto work on this topic. My parents, both educators, madesure 
that my sister and I had good educations, the best legacy they could give 
us. My father came to the United States from France, taught French to 
several generations of students, and saw to it that I had a bilingual up- 
bringing. His mother, left a widow by World War I, was able to raise her 
two sonsin Paris under difficult circumstances, and to assure them a good 
education. My mother and her sisters, the McKim girls, were a family of 
school teachers. In my case, three years at Northfield School (now North- 
field-Mt Hermon) and four years at Smith College—that included a year. 
in Paris to tap my French roots—convinced me that women's education, 
at least through the undergraduate level, can be separate and equal. As 
a teacher, I have tried to be 2 mentor to all my students, but with a 
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special regard for young women of talent, many of them from, or des- 
cended from, South Asia. 

This book is dedicated to my parents, but I also want to acknowledge 
the strength of the many women role models in my family: my paternal 
grandmother, Dora Minault King; my mother's sisters: Zelma Weekes, 
Martena Hancy, and Edythe Yeamans: and my sister, Denise Minault. 
This book is also dedicated to the memory of a special friend, Susan 
Ginsburg Hadden (1945-95). Susan was a fellow scholar of South Asia: 
a Sanskrit major at Radcliffe who then earned her PhD in Political 
Science from Chicago as a student of Lloyd and Susanne Rudolph. She 
‘went on to become a nationally respected expert on environmental and 
consumer protection policies and on public uses of the information 
superhighway. She was a colleague at the University of Texas, a Professor 
at the LBJ School of Public Affairs. She possessed a scintillating intellect 
and an infectious zest for life. She and her husband Jim were on a visit to 
Cambodia in January 1995, in fulfilment ofa lifelong ambition to visit 
the temples of Angkor Wat. Having seen Angkor, they were travelling 
through the jungle toward the temples of Bantei Srei when their van was 
ambushed by bandits, who fired. Susan was killed, Jim badly wounded. 
The loss to her family and students is incalculable; my own loss in mea- 
sured in more mundane ways. We shared a love of chamber music, of 
dogs, of swimming in their backyard pool on lazy summer afternoons. 
When I needed a friend, she was there; I miss her. 

To my own family, who have patiently borne my long hours at the 
keyboard, the days when my mind was on another continentand ina dif- 
ferent time frame, I can only say that now that this work is over, life may 
return to normal, but better not count on it. There will doubtless be 
further trips to India to do other research, more students who will take 
up as much timeas family, other household repair projects to orchestrate. 
I would like to thank my husband, Leon Ellsworth, for his unflagging 
devotion in the face of my preoccupations, for his electronic genius that 
has helped keep me up-to-date in the computer age, and for his love of 
poetry, even though he does not understand Urdu, yet. My daughter 
Laila, who has been part of my life since the day we first met at Shishu 
Bhavan in Delhiin 1977, and who has seen me work on this book offand 
on ever since, will be happy that it is completed so that, at last, she can 
use my computer. My basset hound, Belmondo, who has provided many 
of the obligatory interruptions, will just be happy, as always. 


GAIL. MINAULT 
Austin, Texas, 1996 
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INTRODUCTION 
Portraying Invisibility: Strategies, 
Sources, Generations 


When I first began my research into the history of women’s education 
among Indian Muslims, I encountered a certain amount of incredulity. 
‘Oh really,” a British friend inquired, ‘was there any?” Admittedly, this 
was a number of years ago, before much of the recent feminist scholar- 
ship on the history and status of women in India, so his question was an 
honest one. Further, relating women’s education to social reform among 
Indian Muslims, as I proposed to do, seemed an even more difficult task. 
Social reform in India was, according to much distinguished historical 
literature, an almost exclusively Hindu endeavour. Ram Mohan Roy's 
campaign against sad, Pandit Vidyasagar's efforts in favour of widow 
remarriage, and M.G. Ranade's National Social Conference were well 
known, as was the legislation in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries designed to raise the age of consent and of marriage. Members 
of the rising Hindu middle class had, from very early in the nineteenth 
century, voiced concern about the status of women in their society, partly 
in response to criticisms from British administrators and missionary 
educators, and partly as a result of impulses toward reform internal to 
their own culture. 

But what of Muslims? As the former rulers, displaced by the British, 
they seemed to be opposed to both western rule and cultural influence, 
the more so because of the historic rivalry of Islamic and Christian 
civilizations that long predated the Indian colonial encounter? Muslim 


' On Hindu social reform, see especially Charles Heimsath, Indian Nationalism 
and Hindu Social Reforne, David Kopf, The Brabmo Samaj and the Shaping of the 
Modern Indian Mind and K.W. Jones, Socie-Religious Reform Movements in British 
India. The latter also includes some Muslim reform movements. 

2 This was a favourite British imperial theory, especially after 1857, a theory that 
the reformer, Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, spent his lifetime trying to refute. For the clas- 
sic statements of this view, see W.W. Hunter, The Indian Musalmans: Are They Bound 
in Conscience to Rebel Against the Queen? and Sir William Muir, The Muhammadan 
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women, secluded from outside view by the custom of purdah, or veiling, 
were—it would seem—even more isolated from social and cultural 
change than were their men.’ To seek out women's education under such 
circumstances, o to look for impulses toward social reform seemed 
quixotic. 

Conventional wisdom, however, is seldom a helpful guide to histori- 
cal truth. Stereotypical visions of shadowy figures glimpsed fleetingly in 
bazaars, of exotic inhabitants of harems derived from orientalist paint- 
ings and Arabian Nights illustrations, tell us nothing about the lives of 
real Muslim women.‘ These invisible women, then, need to be rendered 
visible, but how? If chere is such a thing as a comparative degree of in- 
visibility, Muslim women are even mote invisible to history than are 
other Indian women. The custom of purdah, particularly among those 
sections of Muslim society most liable to be articulate about their histori- 
cal position, removes Muslim women from scrutiny literally as well as 
figuratively. Studying the history of Muslim women in South Asia, there- 
fore, presents special problems both of sources and interpretation. 


Strategies 

This work pursues several strategies for portraying Indian Muslim 
women in theit historical context. The first involves studying women 
as an issue in the colonial encounter of cultures in nineteenth-century 
India. From the earliest contacts, European travellers, merchants, and 
administrators noted Indian customsconcerning women, from veiling to 
child marriage and widow immolation. These impressions formed part 
of an overall pattern of cultural criticism of India, designed both to justify 
British assumption of imperial control, and to convert Indians to their 
“civilizing mission.” Indian responses ranged along a continuum from 


Controversy and Other Indian Article cf. Syed Ahmad Khan, Review on Dr Hunter’ 
Indian Musaimans 

*On the custom of purdah in India, see Hanna Papanek, "Purdah: Separate Worlds 
and Symbolic Shelter in Papanek and Minault, eds, Separate Worlds pp. 3-53, and 
other articles in the same volume. 

“For Orientalist views of Muslim women, see Judy Mabro, ed., Veiled Half: Trushs: 
Western Travellers Perceptions of Middle Eastern Women and Sarah Graham-Brown, 
Images of Women: The Portrayal of Women in Photography of the Middle East, 1860- 
1950, esp. chs. 2 and 4. 

For perceptive reinterpretations ofthis discourse, see the essays in K. Sangari and. 
S. Vaid, eds, Recasting Women: Exaysin Colonial History and in JS. Hawley, ed, Sati: 
The Blessing and the Cune. 

‘For the interaction berween colonial rule and British criticism of Indian culture, 
in addition to the above, see Janaki Nair, ‘Uncovering the Zenana: Visions of Indian 
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outright rejection of European institutions, ideas, and cultural norms, to 
conscious collaboration—with most responses falling somewhere in 
between. This range of response occurred no matter what the religious 
identity of the Indians concerned. Just as there were Hindus who refused 
any contact with their mleccha rulers and their ways and others who wel- 
comed them, so there were Muslims who waged jihad against the infidels 
and others who went along with che new Raj.’ The prevalence of religious 
stereotypes into the present, however, makes it imperative to emphasize 
that Muslims in India have never been a monolithic communipy, nor 
were their responses to the imposition of British rule uniform. Undif- 
ferentiated categories based on religion simply do not apply. 

In analysing the colonial encounter, furthermore, the familiar pattern 
of interpretation that posits western impact and Indian response in mat- 
ters of social and cultural change is seriously flawed. In recent years, 
historians have begun to emphasize the political and economic conti- 
nuities between pre- and post-British Indian societies This shift in 
interpretation is helpful, for it can be extended to matters of social and 
religiousreform. It would seem to be a self-evident proposition that west- 
ern impact upon Indian minds was conditioned and directed by the cul- 
tural traditions, concepts, and languages of those Indians. The extension 
of that proposition, however, is far from self-evident. That is: in this 
encounter, western culture was the agent of change and Indian tradi- 
tion was the inert matter, the limitation to change. Along with the other 
historical continuities apparent in the colonial encounter, itis necessary 
to look at indigenous sources of and motivation for intellectual change 
and social reform. The processes of interaction between the colonial and 
the indigenous, then, created change 

In a work that discusses interactive patterns of colonial political en- 
counter, Douglas Haynes posits such a process of ‘negotiation’ and the 
creative role played by local elites: 


‘Womanhood in Englishwomen’s Writings, 1813-1940, /L of Women's History2, 1 
(1990): 8-34; and Antoinette Burton, Burdens of History: British Feminists, Indian 
Women, and Imperial Culture, 1865-1915. 

* Mleccha impure; by extension: foreign, a foreigner or outsider; jihad struggle in 
a religious cause, whether inward or oucward; by extension: ‘holy war's ra rule, em- 
pire. 

*In particular, the works of C.A. Bayly, Ruler, Townsmen and Bazaarsand Indian 
Socieiy and the Making of the British Empire, and of Michael Fisher, Indirect Rude in 
India: Residents and the Residency System, explore this question, as do two recent 
symposia in MAS, 24, 3 (1990) on civil ritual in India, and MAS 27, 1 (1993) on 
imperial information. 
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women, secluded from outside view by the custom of purdah, or veiling, 
wete—it would seem—even more isolated from social and cultural 
change than were their men." To seek out women’s education under such 
circumstances, or to look for impulses toward social reform seemed 
quixotic. 

Conventional wisdom, however, is seldom a helpful guide to histori- 
cal truth. Stereotypical visions of shadowy figures glimpsed fleetingly in 
bazaars, of exotic inhabitants of harems derived from orientalist paint- 
ings and Arabian Nigh illustrations, tell us nothing about the lives of 
real Muslim women.‘ These invisible women, then, need to be rendered 
visible, but how? If there is such a thing as a comparative degree of in- 
visibility, Muslim women are even mote invisible to history than are 
other Indian women. The custom of purdah, particularly among those 
sections of Muslim society most liable to be articulate about their histori- 
cal position, removes Muslim women from scrutiny literally as well as 
figuratively. Studying the history of Muslim women in South Asia, there- 
fore, presents special problems both of sources and interpretation. 


Strategies 

This work pursues several strategies for portraying Indian Muslim 
women in their historical context. The first involves studying women 
as an issue in the colonial encounter of cultures in nineteenth-century 
India. From the earliest contacts, European travellers, merchants, and 
administrators noted Indian customs concerning women, from veiling to 
child marriage and widow immolation.? These impressions formed part 
ofan overall pattern of cultural criticism of India, designed both to justify 
British assumption of imperial control, and to convert Indians to their 
‘civilizing mission.” Indian responses ranged along a continuum from 


Controversy and Other Indian Articles c. Syed Ahmad Khan, Review on Dr Hunter's 
Indian Musalmans. 

On the custom of purdah in India, see Hanna Papanck, ‘Purdah: Separate Worlds 
and Symbolic Shelter; in Papanek and Minaule, eds, Separate World, pp. 3-53, and 
other articles in the same volume. 

“For Orientalist views of Muslim women, see Judy Mabro, ed., Veiled Half. Truths: 
Western Travellers Perceptions of Middle Eastern Women; and Sarah Graham-Brown, 
Images of Women: The Portrayal of Women in Photography of the Middle East, 1860- 
1950, esp. chs. 2 and 4. 

For perceptive reinterpretations ofthis discourse, sce the essays in K. Sangari and 
S, Vaid, eds, Recasting Women: Euaysin Colonial History and in] S. Hawley, ed, Sati: 
The Blesing and the Cure. 

‘For the interaction between colonial rule and British criticism of Indian culture, 
in addition to the above, see Janaki Nair, ‘Uncovering the Zenana: Visions of Indian 
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outright rejection of European institutions, ideas, and culeural norms, to 
conscious collaboration—with most responses falling somewhere in 
between. This range of response occurred no matter, what the religious 
identity of the Indians concerned. Justas there were Hindus who refused 
any contact with their mleccha rulers and their ways and others who wel- 
comed them, so there were Muslims who waged jihad against the infidels 
and others who wentalong with che new Raj.’ The prevalence of religious 
stereotypes into the present, however, makes it imperative to emphasize 
that Muslims in India have never been a monolithic communigy, nor 
were their responses to the imposition of British rule uniform. Undif- 
ferentiated categories based on religion simply do not apply. 

In analysing the colonial encounter, furthermore, the familiar pattern 
of interpretation that posits western impact and Indian response in mat- 
ters of social and cultural change is seriously flawed. In recent years, 
historians have begun to emphasize the political and economic conti- 
nuities between pre- and post-British Indian societics. This shift in 
interpretation is helpful, for it can be extended to matters of social and 
religious reform. It would seem to be a sclí-cvident proposition that west- 
em impact upon Indian minds was conditioned and directed by the cul- 
tural traditions, concepts, and languages of those Indians. The extension 
of that proposition, however, is far from self-evident. That is: in this 
encounter, western culture was the agent of change and Indian adi- 
tion was the inert matter, the limitation to change. Along with the other 
historical continuities apparent in the colonial encounter, it is necessary 
to look at indigenous sources of and motivation for intellectual change 
and social reform. The processes of interaction between the colonial and 
the indigenous, then, created change 

In a work that discusses interactive patterns of colonial political en- 
counter, Douglas Haynes posits such a process of ‘negotiation’ and the 
creative role played by local elites: 


Womanhood in Englishwomen's Writings, 1813-1940, JL of Women's History 2, 1 
(1990): 8-34; and Antoinerre Burton, Burdens of History: British Feminists, Indian 
Women, and Imperial Culture, 1865-1915. 

7 Mlecchz: impute; by extension: foreign, a foreigner or outsider; jihad struggle in 
«religious cause, whether inward or outward; by extension: ‘holy war’; ra rule, em- 
pire. 

*In particular, che works of C.A. Bayly, Rulers, Townsmen and Bazaar and Indien 
Society and the Making of the British Empire, and of Michael Fisher, Indirect Rule in 
India: Residents and the Residency System, explore this question, as do two recent 
symposia in MAS, 24, 3 (1990) on civil ritual in India, and MAS 27, 1 (1993) on 
imperial information. 
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Though political discourse generally operated within the limiti of alien politica 
idioms, indigenous figures were constantly reshaping the meaning of appropri- 
ated conceptsas they attempted to create places for themselves within the colonial 
order and came into conflict with other elites... Individual actors could be 
selective in their choice of concepts from this discourse... [E]ventually, alien 
political models were rendered Indian by the Indians who used hem. And . . . the 
construction of meaning by South Asians in turn influenced the understandings 
of the British... 


This process of negotiation, translation, or naturalization operated in the 
social and cultural realms as well as the political. 

Throughout this study, comparisons will be implied between Hindu 
and Muslim social reformers, as they derive from comparable segments 
of pre-colonial Indian society. In the colonial encounter, these men were 
subject to many of the same political and socio-economic pressures and 
they responded in similar ways. Just 2s Hindu reformers tended to come 
from social groups that predisposed them to contact with the outside 
rulers—the literate, scribal, and commercial castes that gradually evolved 
into an educated, urban, middle class—so too did Muslim reformers 
come from social groups that traditionally served government.'? With 
the extinction of the Mughal dynasty in 1857, the Muslim service gen- 
try—those who had served Muslim rulers as military personnel, civil 
administrators, and religious functionaries, and had been remunerated 
for their services with rights to collect revenues from certain lands, 
villages, or small market towns (gasbals)!'—had to come to terms with 
the realities of British rule, ideas, and institutions. They too gradually 
evolved into a professional and bureaucratic middle class. In the process, 
the term they used to refer to themselves, sharif (pl. ashraj}, or noble, 
underwent a subtle change in meaning. 

In Urdu writings of the late nineteenth century, sharif, ‘noble’ in the 


Douglas Haynes, Rhetoric and Ritual in Colonial India: The Shaping of Public 
Culture in Surat City, 1852-1918, p. 14. 

See e.g. B.S. Cohn, ‘The Initial British Impact on India, and ‘Structural Change 
in Indian Rural Society,’ in Cohn, Am Anthropologist among the Historians, pp. 320— 
421; R.E. Frykenber; ite Groups in a South Indian District: 1788-1858," JAS 24, 
2 (1965): 261-81; and Bayly, Rulers, Townsmen and Bazaars. 

" Qashah a country town; seat of the regional market, subordinate revenue ad- 
ministration, and local officialdom. For works that define the Mughal service gentry 
of North India, see C.A. Bayly, Rulers, Townsmen . . . pp. 189-93; Idem., "The Small 
Town and Islamic Sociery in North India: The Case of Kara,” in K. Ballharchet 
and J. Harrison, eds, The City in Soush Asia, pp. 20-48; and Ravinder Kumar, ‘The 
Changing Structure of Urban Society in Colonial India,’ in his Eisays in she Social 
History of Modern India, esp. pp. 279-82. 
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sense of birthright to position or wealth, gave way to ‘noble’ in the sense 
of good character: honourable, upright, cultured, and respectable. Sharif 
had always had a multiplicity of meanings, including a claim to descent 
from foreign emigre groups associated with Muslim military regimes," 
bur che shift in emphasis from high born to respectable was significant. 
Inthis period, increasingly, to belong to the ashraf was to be from the res- 
pectable middle or upper-middle classes. A sharif gentleman was pious 
without being wasteful, educated without being pedantic, and restrained 
in his expression of emotion. This ideal was very different from the late 
Mughal nawab, or wealthy landed aristocrat, who might have been sharif 
in the sense of birth, but was often wasteful of his wealth, forgetful of the 
tenets of his religion, and otherwise immoderate in his behaviour. The 
nawabi lifestyle was, in the view of reformers, at the base of Mughal de- 
cline, because it had resulted in the squandering of resources and power. 

‘Muslim reformers in the late nineteenth century had fewer resources 
than their ancestors who had served the Mughals, but they clearly saw 
themselves as part of a continuum involving high status. Maintaining 
high status meant husbanding scarce resources while retaining literary 
and religious culture and advancing their professional position. Conse- 
quently, women’s rolesin the household economy and as transmitters of 
culture increasingly became matters of concern. Another marker of res- 
pectable status, of course, was education. That women lacked it became 
a constant theme in reformers’ writings. They complained that women 
were backward, unable to provide intelligent companionship to their 
husbands or discipline to their sons. What was pethaps worse, women 
were ignorant of the basic tenets of their faith, tied to wasteful customs 
and ritual observances that had little to do with scriptural Islam: exorc- 
ism, vows to hosts of strange spirits, and saint worship of the most idol- 
atrous sort. If the nawabi lifestyle squandered resources, so too did the 
zenana, or women's quarters. Control over women's behaviour was thus 


"^ These groups included Sayyids, Shaikhs, Mughals, and Parhans, who trace their 
ancestry to foreign origins, aswell as a fluid grouping of high-stacus Muslims, includ- 
ing high-caste Indian converts, who often took the names ‘Shaikh’ or ‘Khan.’ For 
discussions of ‘cast’ and hierarchy among Indian Muslims, sce Ghaus Ansari, Muslim 
Caste in Uttar Pradesh, and Imtiaz Ahmad, ed., Caste and Social Stratification among 
Muslims in India. 

"^ For an examination of sharif culture, see David Lelyveld, Aligarh First Genera- 
tion, pp. 35-56; I owe these thoughts on the middle dass's moral and economic 
opposition to the nawabi lifestyle (with is dancing girls, poetic gatherings, and lavish 
expendirure) to a conversation with Sayyid Hashim Ali Akhtar, then Vice-Chancellor 
‘of Osmania University, Hyderabad, October 1983, thoughts that are borne out in 
the literature reviewed below. 
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an essential aspect of the reformers’ economic, social and religious pro- * 
grammes. Ironically enough, reform movements involved the assertion 
of male authority and value judgments over those areas of women's lives 
that in pre-colonial society were largely autonomous." 

‘A second strategy in the quest to characterize the invisible Muslim 
woman involves studying women as symbols of the reformers’ hopes and 
fears. For Muslim reformers, as for their Hindu counterparts, women 
were symbolic not only of all that was wrong with their culture and reli- 
gious life, but also of all that was worth preserving. If women personified 
the plight of their community: its backwardness, its ignorance of the 
faith, its perilous cultural and historical viability," they were also at the 
core of family life, the potential purveyors of ethical values and religious 
ideals. For Muslim reformers, the pressures brought about by the loss of 
political power and increased economic and social competition trans- 
lated into introspection about their family lives, and strains in their 
private lives fed their public activism. Their consideration of women’s 
position in the family and plans for women’s education included discus- 
sions of household customs and rituals, of purdah, and of Islamic law as 
it pertained to women. A study of the issue of women's education, there- 
fore, is an excellent window on the social norms of articulate Muslims, 
many of whom wereas much concerned with preserving or reviving Mus- 
lim culture as with changing it. 

This strategy also helps clarify the similarities and differences between 
social reform movements among Hindus and Muslims, and it relates 


"Fora further exploration of this idea see my artide: Other Voices. Other Rooms: 
the View from the Zenana,’ in N. Kumar, ed., Women as Subjects, pp. 108-24; 

a comparison with Bengali Hindu reformers, cf Sumanca Banerjee, ‘Marginalia 
of Women’s Popular Culture in Nineteenth-Century Bengal; in Sangari and Vaid, 
eds, Recasting Women, pp. 127-79. 

"Seeeg, KW. Jones, 'Socio-Religious Movements and Changing Gender Rela- 
tionships among Hindus of British India, in J. Bjorkman, ed., Fundamentalism, 
Revivaliss, and Violence in South Asia, pp. 40-56; Rosalind O'Hanlon, ‘Issues of 
Widowhood: Gender and Resistance in Colonial Westem India, in D. Haynes and 
G. Prakash, eds, Conteting Power: Resistance and Everyday Social Relations in South 
Asia, pp. 62-108. 

“See. Barbara Metcalf, Idam and Custom in Nineteenth-Century India: The 
Reformist Standard of Maulana Thanawi's Bihishti Zewar Contributions ro Asian 
Studies 17 62-78; and Idem, ‘Reading and Writing about Muslim Women 
in British India,’ in Zoya Hasan, ed., Forging Identities: Gender, Communities, and the 
State, pp. 1-21. 
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changesin the public sphere to changes in the private or domestic sphere, 
thus further helping to break down analytical dichotomies which have 
been overdrawn in much social science literature relating to women's 
position. Partha Chatterjee's recent theorizing on the role of women as 
symbols of the inner, spiritual life that constituted the strength of Indian 
culture for Bengali Hindu reformers and nationalists isan example of this 
strategy." Chatterjee’s formulation, however, overemphasizes the dicho- 
tomy between the ‘inner’ world of the household and the ‘outer’ world 
of politics and administration, not allowing for the interdependence of 
these spheres in the lives, as well as the minds, of reformers. In so doing, 
he seems to adopt—ironically enough—the idealization of women's 
separate sphere and the ‘pedestal’ of women’s spirituality so dear to Vict- 
orian patriarchs, a vision of women that might be described, in the Indian 
context, as ‘the angel in the sari in the house.’ 

Such a view of women as symbols of spirituality does not adequately 
accountfor the reformers’ ambivalence concerning the nature of women. 
Indeed, for many reformers, whether Hindu or Muslim, women were 
temptresses as much as goddesses, the locus of sexual danger as much as 
spiritual purity, the cause of disorder and backwardness as much as—if 
not more than—peace and enlightenment. As Chatterjee quite rightly 
points out, the ‘private’ domain of religion and social reform became a 
‘public’ domain of contestation among reformers well before the overtly 
public domain of politics was open to Indian men." The interrelatedness 
of spheres and the importance of women as symbols are thus directly 
related ro the development of the public, politica lives of men. Chatterjee 
and I do not disagree on this latter point, simply over the multivalence 
of women as symbols and the need to avoid rigid binary classifications. 

Other views of women as symbols of men’s attitudes and ambitions 
appear in several recent writings that also, like Chatterjee’s, relate to 
the emergence of public and political agendas. Rosalind O'Hanlon ack- 
nowledges the ‘need to uncover how gender relations intersected with, 


"Partha Chatterje, ‘Colonialism, Nationalism, and Colonialized Women: The 
Contest in India,’ American Exhnologiss 16, 4 (1989): 622-33; Idem., “The Nation- 
alist Resolution of the Women's Question,’ in Sangari and Vaid, eds, Recasting 
Women, pp. 233-53; and his recent The Nation and its Fragments, pp. 116-57. 

"*For this wity observation, [am indebted to Alexa Hughes, a student of mine who 
as the title for an undergraduate term paper. 
For further thoughts on this, sce Sandria Freitag, ‘Introduction: Aspects 
Public’ in Colonial South Asia,’ South Aria NS 14, 1 (1991): 1-13. 
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and profoundly shaped, wider social and political relations in colo- 
nial India. In discussing resistance to enforced widowhood in western 
India, and the place of women’s chastity in male discourse, she notes the 
wide range of observance of the custom according to region and caste, 
and the leeway that such variations gave to reformers and resisters, male 
and female. This brief summary does little justice to the complexity 
and subtlety of O'Hanlon's argument, which also posits a parallelism 
between the increasing colonial application of textual norms—which 
among Hindus tended to be brahminical—to men’s lives, and the men’s 
application of such norms to women's lives.” 

In considering Indian Muslim women as symbols of male concerns in 
the late nineteenth century, Faisal Devji outlines a number of discourses: 
The first is the legal, in which women are regarded as the source of fina 
(disruption), necessitating their seclusion, and yet potentially equal to 
men (not just as souls, but bodily as well), which presumably would 
render their potential danger all the greater. In the second, mystical dis- 
course, the privileged position belongs to the domain of the ‘hidden’ or 
‘private’ as the realm of spiritual love, the whole point of sufi mysticism 
being to breach the barriers between that hidden or veiled existence and 
the rest of life. In the third, or ‘orthodox’ discourse, Devji sees the emerg- 
ence of a religious sphere, recognized as ‘private’ by the colonial author- 
ities, as the major arena of self-definition expressed through the medium 
of print: 

Print constituted in reformist discourse the space in which a (sharif) readership 
engaged in endless discussion on their private identity. In a sense print dis- 
placed . .. adiscoursethathad once been characteristic of the public sphere . . . But 
print . . . cannot really replace the old public as an agora or forum of discourse, 
for it allows of no dialoguc or interaction, stressing . . . the imperative, the uni- 
form, and the linear . . 7 

With so many arenas of discourse to choose from, the distinctions be- 
tween the ‘private’ and the ‘public’ become very elusive indeed. 

Devji's point about print is well taken, although a number of the 


% Rosalind O'Hanlon, ‘Issues of Widowhood: Gender and Resistance in Colonial 
Western India," in Haynes and Prakash, eds, Contesting Power, pp. 62-108, quote 
from p. 63. 

a 2 Pp- 65-79; ck O'Hanlon’s er. of Tarabai Shinde, A Comparison of Women 
and Me 


Fatal Fatehali Devji, "Gender and the Politics of Space: The Movement for 
Women's Reform in Muslim India, 1857-1900," South Asia 14, 1 (1991): 141-53, 
quote from p. 149; reprinted in Z. Hasan, ed., Forging Identities, pp. 22-37. 
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sources examined below allow for more dialogue or interaction than he 
admits. In their discussion of women as symbolic of their cultural hopes 
and fears, Muslim reformersarticulated more learly—andin print—what 
it meant to be an Indian Muslim in the changing context of their times. 
Indeed, in so doing, they established certain norms, ot boundaries, for 
their community at the same time as Hindu reformers were doing the 
same thing. Reformers thus helped to create separate identities, to de- 
fine what it meant to be either a Hindu or a Muslim, for both men and 
women.” 


Sources 


A third strategy involves studying women as objects of men’s programmes 
of reform: as potential students of schools, as readers of improving lite- 
rature, as subscribers to magazines designed to disseminate new know- 
ledge, as beneficiaries—in other words—of the activities of men. This 
strategy yields the greatest number of sources for our inquiry. The move- 
ment for women’s education among Indian Muslims was the product of 
articulate and literate men, participants in other Muslim educational 
movements of their times. The founding of educational institutions 
spawned individualsand promoted the expression of policies, programmes 
of action, and curricula that provide materials for the analysis of both 
cultural continuity and the encounter with the West. In this respect this 
study builds upon and extends studies of Aligarh College and the Deo- 
band school, the one catering to westernizing professional Muslims, the 
other to reformist religious scholars or ulama.^ On the issue of women, 
however, distinctions between the secular and religious positions are not 
altogether clear. Many writings about and programmes for women’ sedu- 
cation draw upon Islamic intellectual traditions, Muslim patterns of reli- 
gious controversy, and traditional networks of relationship and patron- 
age. At the same time, even the most religiously-mindedare not reluctant 
to adopt organizational forms and printing technology from the West. 
Schools as corporate entities, anjumans (associations) to advance social 
and educational goals, polemical tracts and pamphlets, learned journals, 


2 Other discussions of communicy boundary definition include Rosalind O'Hanlon, 
“Historical Approaches to Communalism: Perspectives fiom Western India,’ in 
P. Robb, ed., Sociery and Ideology: Essays in South Asian History, pp. 247-66; and 
Sudhir Chandra, The Oppressive Present: Literature and Social Canscioumes: in Colo- 
nial India. 

MD. Lelyveld, Aligarh’s First Generation; and B. Mevcalf, Religious Revival in 
Brisish India. 
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and newspapers are all parts of the reformers’ stock in trade. So too is the 
production of ‘suitable’ literature for women readers: didactic novels, 
short stories, verse, and especially women's magazines containing useful 
knowledge about such topics as household management, child care, and 
nutrition. Though founded or managed by men, most of the magazines 
encourage women to contribute their writings.” 

All three of the strategies outlined above involve studying women 
through the eyes and in the writings of men, and, as such, are only par- 
tial views. Woman, whether seen as an issue, a symbol, or an object, is 
a passive and somewhat abstract figure. It is rather like trying to write the 
history of a nationalist movement using only the accounts of colonial 
administrators. A fourth strategy is therefore necessary in order to discern 
the views of Muslim women concerning their family relations, religion, 
education, purdah, and the changes taking place in their lives. Sources 
for thiskind of an inquiry are even harder to find for Muslim women than 
for Hindu women." One either has to read creatively between the lines 
of the men’s accounts, or seek out women's oral accounts using techni- 
ques derived from cultural anthropology,” or analyse women's writings 
when they begin to appear in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries in a growing number of Urdu magazines for women. These 
magazines yield the richest materials for an analysis of Muslim women's 
own views, along with autobiographical writings, short stories, and 
novels by women that start to appear in the same period, encouraged 
in no small measure by the proliferating women's magazines. Women's 
writings echo the men’s toacertain extent, but they also articulateanum- 
ber of issues that were either ignored or discounted by the men. The 
emerging women's views form an important counterpoint, now chal- 
lenging, now reinforcing the men's statements. 


Generations 
This account of women’s education and its relationship to social re- 
form among Indian Muslims is in large measure a history of the views, 


2 For more on the role of print, see Benedict Anderson, Imagined Communities: 
Reflectionson the Origin and Spread of Nationalism, pp. 37-46; and Francis Robinson, 
"Technology and Religious Change: Islam and the Impact of Print; MAS 27. 1 
(1993): 229-51. 

See Meredith Borthwick, The Changing Role of Women in Bengal and Malavika 
Katlckar, Voices from Within: Early Personal Narratives of Bengali Women. 

1 See selected articles in N, Kumar, ed., Women as Subjects and in A. Appadorai, 
F. Korom, and M. Mills, eds, Gender, Genre, and Power in South Asian Expressive 
Traditions 
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writings, and activities of men as they consider the meaning and import- 
ance of women in their own lives and for the survival and advancement 
of their culture. It could not be otherwise, given the context of its time. 
When 1 embarked upon this study, I envisaged it as the story of three 
generations: the first, men born before 1857, trained in the Islamic reli- 
gious and literary traditions, who first reflected upon Muslim family 
life and customs and enunciated educational programmes for womens 
the second, the post-1857 generation, whose education was a mixture of 
Islamic and western, who became skilled religious and social controver- 
sialists, and who first founded associations and schools for the education 
of women and published books and women's magazines for the edifica- 
tion of women in purdah; and the third, the first generation of women 
trained in schools, who taughtiin the schools, contributed to the women's 
magazines, and wrote stories and novels based on their lives. 

As the work progressed it became clear that this generational scheme 
and the textual sources I had found to support it were too vast for one 
book. The focus of this study, consequently, is upon men of the middle 
generation or the ‘generation of reform,’ who were pivotal in responding 
to the changed conditions of British rule, in defining Muslim society 
and culturein the context of modern India, and in delineating norms and 
roles for women in that culture. The older generation will appear early 
in the book, and a few women’s voices will be heard, although they are 
minority in the second generation. The third generation or the ‘daught- 
ers f reform’ emerge onlyin the final chapter. They deserve a much fuller 
study than can be attempted here. 

Itis important, from the perspective of late-twentieth-century femin- 
ism, to bear in mind that in nineteenth-century India men were the pio- 
neers in movements for women’s education, rights, and status. They 
undertook their work of reform out of genuine idealism and concern, but 
alto out ofa desire to bring their private lives and public professions into 
greater harmony. This work of collective biography seeks to elucidate the 
creative role ofa number of Muslims and their thought in the context of 
Jate-nineteenth and early-twentieth-century India, and the importance 
of women, first as an issue, and only later as actors in the emergence of 
an Indian Muslim middle class and its community consciousness. I use 
‘an’ rather than ‘the,’ for this work cannot possibly cover all the regional 
dimensions of this very rich story. I concentrate on the Urdu-speaking 
Muslims of North India and elsewhere (Hyderabad, Bombay, Bhopal, 
and Calcutta all figure here, though each deserves more extensive study) 
for two reasons: The first is the mundane one that Urdu is the South 
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Asian language that I can read with reasonable fluency, but second and 
more important is that Urdu was emerging in this period as a language 
of public discourse and literary expression among the educated middle 
class of North India—whether Muslim or Hindu—and thus publica- 
tions in Urdu are a particularly important source of ideas concerning 
religious identity, educational curricula, and social reform.'* 

In the chapters that follow, the first introduces the pre-1857 genera- 
tion, led by Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan (1817-98), founder of Aligarh Col- 
lege in 1875, and the leading advocate of educational and social reform 
among North Indian Muslim ashraf. Although he was not a proponent 
of school education for women, his mother had been educated at home 
and provided a role model, along with other maternal figures, for the 
emerging male vision of the ideal Muslim woman. But as it is easier to 
imagine an ideal woman than to find the perfect specimen in real life, two. 
of the best-known role models were fictional, heroines of works by Nazir 
Ahmad Dehlavi and Altaf Husain Hali chat will be analysed in detail 
along with the lives of their creators. 

The generation of reform will be the subject of the four subsequent 
chapters. Chapters two and three will deal, respectively, with didactic 
literature and women's magazines. The leading religious and literary 
figures of the reform movement, as well as its leading publicists, emerged 
in the last decade of the nineteenth century and the first decade of the 
twentieth, and included Maulana Ashraf Ali Thanavi of Deoband, Say- 
yid Mumtaz Ali of Lahore and his wife Muhammadi Begam, Shaikh 
‘Abdullah of Aligarh and his wife Wahid Jahan Begam, and Rashidul 
Khairi of Delhi. Their lives, works, and the emergence ofa literature suit- 
able for the education of women will be placed in their social and dis- 
cursive contexts, along with the emergence ofa lively periodical literature 
about, for, and even by, women. 

The literary production of the generation of reform, however, is only 
a part of the story; thus in chapters four and five the ideologues and 
publicists will be joined by pedagogues and activists, though these cate- 
goties tend to overlap. These chapters will examine the lives and careers 
of men who formed associations to advance the causes of Muslim edu- 
cation generally and women's education specifically, and those who 
founded schools for Muslim girls in the early twentieth century. The 


* D, Lelyveld, “The Fate of Hindustani: Knowledge and the Project of a National 
Language,’ in C. Breckenridge and D. van der Veer, eds, Orientalism and the 
Postcolonial Predicament, pp. 189-214; B. Metcalf, Islamic Revival in British India, 
pp. 198-234. 
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‘Anjuman-i-Himayati-Islam of Lahore, the Anjuman-i-Islam of Bombay, 
and the All-India Muhammadan Educational Conference and its women's 
section will be discussed, along with the socially prominent and educa- 
tionally aware families that constituted their leadership. In addition, the 
networks of patronage that involved both private donations and largesse 
from such princely houses as Bhopal and Hyderabad will be traced. These 
associations and the patronage that they attracted also helped educa- 
tional activists—the Abdullahs in Aligarh, Sayyid Karamat Husain in 
Lucknow, and Rokeya Sakhavat Husain in Calcutta, among others—to 
found schools. In organizing to rally support for women's education and 
in raising funds to realize their goals, Muslim professionals, philanthrop- 
ists, and educators were involved in actions that were incipiently, if not 
overtly, political. Muslim women's education may have been a private 
concern, and the women who were the objects of this reform movement 
may have remained in purdah, but the public dimensions of the educa- 
tional debate and the political relevance of women's issues manifested 
themselves early, and persisted: 

The final chapter will deal with representative ‘daughters of reform,” 
those best known as authors and educators, and one association of Mus- 
lim women devoted to the spread of education, the Anjuman-i-Khavatin- 
i-Islam, as they evolved ideas both in support of, and in opposition 
to, the views of male reformers. The early movement for Muslim wo- 
men'seducation culminated in the late 1930s when a number of the girls" 
schools founded earlier became degree colleges. At the same time, a num- 
ber of women’s rights issues began to appear on the agendas of articulate 
Muslim women, in their petiodicals, and were addressed from the 
platforms of their associations. To recall Haynes’ interactive or negoti- 
ated model of change: If the parallel between male responses to colonial 
criticism and women's responses to male reformers’ agendas is apt, then 
we may say that the secluded scholars had learned their lessons well. They 
accepted some of the strictures of male reformers, but translated or 
negotiated others in order to argue for a voice of their own in family and 
educational life, and for their rights based on a reinterpreted, reformist 
Islam, Some male reformers responded with a legislative effort to reform 
Muslim personal law; others responded with outrage. The private con- 
cerns of Indian Muslims had never been more public, nor the personal 
more political. 


P See above, note 9. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Role Models: Educated. 
Muslim Women—Real and Ideal 


When Sayyid Ahmad Khan was growing upin Delhi, he lived in the home 
of his maternal grandfather, Khwaja Fariduddin Ahmad (1747-1828). 
This was unusual in a society where wives customarily went to live with 
their husbands’ families, but Sayyid Ahmad's father, a religious mystic, 
‘was apparently willing to have the main responsibility for his family rest 
with his wife's father, a high official in the Mughal court." 

Azizunnissa Begam (17802-1857), Sayyid Ahmad's mother, was the 
eldest daughter of the houschold. She had reccived the basic religious 
education accorded to upper-class Muslim women of her day: she had 
read the Quran and some elementary Persian books, recounted her son, 
and she was a great moral force in his life: 


[She] was a lady of great ability and intelligence, of a naturally elevated cast of 
mind... . I myselfhad some lessons on the Gulistan from her, and recited my les- 
sonson many of the elementary Persian books to her. I well remember how, when 
I was reciting my lesson to her or studying a new lesson, sitting by her side, she 
used to keep a scourge, consisting of three thongs of plaited thread and a wooden 
handle, to chastise me with, but although she must surely have got angry with me 
‘on many occasions, I was never beaten with those rope-thongs . . . Her instruc- 
tion and counsels were of great wisdom and profound influence 


Since Azizunnissa Begam had studied the Quran, she understood 
some Arabic.’ Though her native language was Urdu, she knew Persian 


* For further explanation of chis anomaly, see Lelyveld, Aligarh’ First Generation, 
p. 39;and Altaf Husain Hali, Hayat--Javed, Eng. tr. by Qadiri and Matthews, p. 10. 
. Shackle, ‘English Translation of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s “Sirat c-Faridiya" " 
Islamic Culture 46, 3 (1972): 307-36 [SF], quote from p. 330; cf. Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan, Magalet-i Sir Sayyid, ed. M. Ismail Panipati, v. 16, p. 682. 

The word paRhnain Urdu means both ‘to read’ and 'to study." It is unclear from 
the quoted passage whether Azizunnissa could read the Arabic of the Quran, or 
whether she hadstudieditby committing passages to memory. Persian and Urdu share 
a script that is similar to Arabic; she could certainly read that. 
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well enough to instructher son in the moral tales and maxims contained 
in Sa'di's Gulistan and Bustan She was also charitable, pious, and self- 
disciplined. Her example meant a great deal to her son, who went on to 
become the greatest educational reformer among Indian Muslims in the 
late nineteenth century. "There is no doubt,’ he said, ‘that a good mother 
is better than a thousand teachers,’ seeming to echo a maxim of Victorian 
pedagogy.’ The point here is less to speculate about direct influence on 
his thought, which may or may not have occurred, but rather to note that 
later Mughal and mid-Victorian societies were undergoing similar pro- 
cesses of embeurgeoisement, with consequent increased awareness of 
women’s valuein the household. Azizunnissa was the first of a number of 
women, usually maternal figures, mentionedin glowing termsin the bio- 
graphical and autobiographical accounts of Muslim men in this period of 
rapid change. 

Sayyid Ahmad Khan came from a family that was a particularly dis- 
tinguished example of the late Mughal service gentry * The family was not 
only significant in the Mughal administration, but it also performed 
other duties of the gentry class: devotion to both learning and religion, 
and patronage of those who perpetuated scholarship. Khwaja Fariduddin 
had served as vazir (prime minister) to the Mughal emperor Akbar Shah 
T (r. 1806-37) and asa British-appointed envoy to Persia during hislong 
career of service to governments. He wasa pious Muslim who continued 
the family tradition of discipleship to sufis. Fariduddin was also learned 
in mathematics and astronomy and had served for a time as superinten- 
dent of the Calcutta Madrasa, an Islamic school founded in the 1780s 
under British auspices. As another indication of the family's high status, 
Azizunissa had married a Sayyid, the group peerless among sharif Mus- 
lims, claiming descent from the Prophet Muhammad. Her husband and 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan’ sfather, Mir Muttagi, was a disciple (murid) of Shah 


* On Sa'di of Shiraz (ca. 1200-90), see Introduction to E. Rehatsek, tr, The 
Gulistan or Rose Garden of Sa'di. For examples of tales from his Gulitenand Bustan, 
see below, p. 20. 

SF. p. 331; Magalas, 16: 684; Sir Sayyid's sentiments are a virtual translation of 
Samuel Smiles’ adage: ‘One good mother is worth a hundred schoolmasters.” See 
E.M.L. Thompson, The Rise of Respectable Sociey:A Social History of Victorian Britain, 
1830-1900, quote from p. 151. 

For works that define the Muslim service gentry of North India, see C.A. Bayly, 
Rulers, Townsmen and Bazaars, pp. 189-93; Idem., "The Small Town and Islamic 
Gentry in North India: The Case of Kara, in Ballhatcher and Harrison, eds, The City 
jn South Asia, pp. 20-48; and R. Kumar, ‘Changing Structure of Urban Society in 
Colonial India," in Essays in the Social History of Modern India, esp. pp. 279-82. 
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Ghulam Ali (ca. 1753-1824), asufi mystic of the Naqshbandi Mujaddidi 
order and a reformer.” 

Azizunnissa Begam, asa woman in purdah, performed no visible pub- 
lic functions, buther private charities vere considerable. She set aside five 
per cent of everything that came into the house, produce from their 
villages, rents, salary from the palace, and used it for almsgiving. Desig- 
nating a portion of one's income for alms was considered obligatory by 
pious Muslims, such as Azizunnissa. In particular, she aided women, 
whether from among the servants or her needy relatives, by paying for 
their daughters’ weddings or by assisting poor widows to remarry. This 
too could be regarded asa pious act, since widow remarriage is permitted 
in Islam. Following Hindu custom, many Muslims in India looked upon 
widow remarriage as sinful, but Azizunnissa felt otherwise. Not to re- 
marry was one thing, she said, but to condemn someone for doing so was 
wrong. 

She resembled her father in her devotion to learning, her desire to see 
her sons properly instructed, and her religious faith. Her son noted that 
she too was a disciple of Shah Ghulam Ali. Other sufis might hand out 
amulets as protection against illness, butnothe. Azizunnissafeltchatsuch 
practices went against the Islamic faith in God's absolute power: 


In every matter she put great trust in God and she used to say, ‘God is the granter 
of health.’ She never made a vow, offering or supplication for anything, and had 
absolutely no faith in charms and amulets, or in the auspiciousness or inauspi- 
ciousness of particular dates and days . .. What she used tosay was, In everything 
one should pray to God, who will bring what he desires to pass. 


Faith in the magical properties of amulets, vows and oblations at the 
tombs of saints, belief in the evil eye and in the auspiciousness of certain 
numbers, dates, and days were very much a part of popular Islam of that 
day, but pious Muslims of reformist views shunned them as superstitious. 
 Azizannissa's piety is reflected in her rejection of such customs, following 
the teachings of her pir (religious guide), the reforming Mujaddidi, Shah 
Ghulam Ali.” 


7SF, pp. 309-20; Hali, Hayat-i-Javed (Urdu); Hali, Hayat-i-Javed, Eng. tr. by 
Qadiri and Matthews, pp. 2-16; on the Naqshbandi Mujaddidi sufis of Delhi, see 
Warren Fusfeld, "The Shaping of Sufi Leadership in Delhi: The Naqshbandiyya 
Mujaddidiyya, 1750 to 1920; on Shah Ghulam Ali, see Malfuzar-i-Sharifs on the 
Mughal court in che early nineteenth century, sec P. Spear, Twilight ofthe Mughals, 
pp. 13-31. 

“SF, pp. 331-2; Magalas, 16: 685-6. 

?For discussions of Muslim popular beliefs and customs, many of which derived 
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Sayyid Ahmad Khan, in recollecting the formativeinfluences upon his 
life, emphasized those aspects of his grandfather's and mother's pers 
alities and beliefs that steered him in the direction of public service, 
scholarship, and religious and educational reform. None of those influ- 
ences can be traced to western sources. Sit Sayyid—as he was later 
known—worked for rapprochement between the British and the Indian 
Muslim elite, and was sometimes unjustly characterized by his opponents 
asa British stooge. His formation, however, was that of a Mughal gentle- 
man. Like his grandfather, he possessed a cosmopolitan awareness of, and 
appreciation for, the outside world. His education derived from the 
Islamic curriculum and the Persian literary tradition; his faith was a blend 
of sufism and orthoprazy; his languages were Persian, Urdu, and Arabic; 
he spoke no English.'® 

Sayyid Ahmad Khan may have been an extraordinary individual, but 
he was also paradigmatic. He shared many characteristics with others of. 
the late Mughal service gentry who had to come to terms with the chang- 
ing political and economic realities of British-ruled India. His responses 
tothe challenges of the time wete conditioned by his faith, his education, 
and his culture. Just as his grandfather had served the British in various 
capacities as he had served the Mughals, so Sayyid Ahmad Khan became 
a servant of the East India Company in the late 1830s. These two men 
provide examples of the adaptation of the service elite to the change of 
patronsin changing times. But Sir Sayyid’s accommodation to the British 
wasnotone of mere convenience. He remained loyal to the British during 
the revolt of 1857 and through personal tragedy thereafter. His mother, 
trapped in Delhi during the siege, died as a result of hardships she had 
suffered. His reaction was less bitterness than sorrow, and a resolution 
that such a rebellion should not recur." 

He worked for increased understanding between the former Mughal 
lite and the British administration on several fronts. He wrote an analysis 
ofthe causes of the revolt, which he had translated into English, since the 


from be Hindu cul milien, e Jaffar Shurreef Jafar Sharif) Quar em or 
the Customs ofthe Musalmans of Indic. by G.A. Hetklos; Sayyid Ahmad 

Rasum-i-Debli, Abdul Halim Sharar, Lucknow: The Last Phase ofan Onna Cees 
xr. by E.S. Harcourt and Fakhir Husain; and Hali, Majalis un-Nisa, u. by Gail 
Minaule in Voices of Silence esp. pp. 60-5. 

" Sources for the life of Sayyid Ahmad Khan include: Hali’s Hayat-i-Javed, Laly- 
veld, Aligarh’s First Generation, G.F.1. Graham, The Life and Work of Sir Syed Ahmed 
Khar; Christian Troll, Sayyid Ahmad Khan: A Reinserpretaion of Muslim Theology. 

"Hali, Hayat-i-Javed, Eng. tr., p. 56. 
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British were his main projected audience. In it, he urged them to consult 
with Indian elite opinion to avoid future misunderstandings."? Address- 
ing merabers of that elite, he urged them to embrace western education, 
and started the Scientific Sociery in 1864 to translate textbooks of western 
science into Urdu.'? To Muslims among the elite who resisted western 
education as carrying the contagion of Christianity, he argued: 

The Muslims have nothing to fear from the adoption of the new education if they 
simultaneously hold steadfast to their faith, because Islam is not irrational 
superstition: it is a rational religion which can march hand in hand with the 
growth of human knowledge. Any fear to the contrary betrays a lack of faith in the 
truth of Islam.'* 


This was the attitude of a man firm in his faith, certain of the rational 
philosophical bases of his literary culture, and equally certain of the need. 
for che former Mughal service gentry to maintain their high social status. 
and their association with government. The way to do this, he thought, 
was through education in English and the western sciences, though for 
Muslims he added training in Islamic theology as well. This was the basic 
idea behind his founding of Aligarh College.” 

Despite—or perhaps because of the influence of his mother on his 
early life, Sir Sayyid saw no need for women’s education other than home 
learning, He opposed starting schools for girls, and in a version of the 
trickle-down theory, preferred instead to emphasize the education of 
Muslim boys at Aligarh. “The question of female education,’ he stated in 
his testimony before the Indian Education Commission in 1882: 


much resembles the question of the oriental philosopher who asked whether the 
«ggor the hen were first created. Those who hold that women should be educated 
and civilised prior to the men are greatly mistaken. The fact is that no satisfactory 
education can be provided for Muhammadan females until a large number of 
Muhammadan males receive a sound education. The present state of education 
among Muhammadan females is, in my opinion, enough for domestic happiness, 


"Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Arbab-i-Baghavat-i-Hind (1858) tr. as "The Causes of the 
Indian Revolt, byG.F.I. Graham and A. Colvin (1873), reprinted in Sir Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan's History of the Bijnor Rebellion, ed. by Hafeez Malik and Morris Dembo, App. 
A, pp. 113-48; see also W.W. Hunter, The Indian Musalmans, and Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan, Review on Dr Hunters Indian Musalmans, Hali, Hayat-i-Javed, Eng. tt, 
pp. 60-4. 

Lelyveld, Aligarh First Generation, pp. 77-81. 

"Sayyid Ahmad Khan to Maulvi Tassaduq, from Sir Sayyid ke Chand Nadir Khutus, 
tr. and cited in S. Hay, ed., Sources of Indian Tradition, vol. 2, pp. 188-90. 

"Lelyveld, Aligarb's First Generation, pp. 102-13. 
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considering the present social and economic condition of the life of the Muham- 
madans of India." 


In his view, any thoughts of school education for women were not only 
premature, but might arouse opposition or—at the.very least—divert 
resources away from efforts, such as his own at Aligarh, to educate men. 


"The Present State of Education among 
Muhammadan Females’ 


Sir Sayyid’s views on women’s education were consistent with his own 
cultural formation. His mother had been educated at home and showed 
that it was possible for a woman in purdah to be literate, pious, and an 
ethical force in her children's lives. But what was ‘the present state of 
education among Muhammadan females’? Azizunnissa's education may 
have been exceptional, or—more likely—given the diminished resources 
of the gentry class, it had become increasingly difficult in the second half 
of the nineteenth century to maintain the kind of home education that 
she had received. 

The education of a young Muslim traditionally began with the bis- 
millah ceremony at the age of four years, four months, and four days." 
The child, coached in advance, would recite the first verse of the Quran, 
then would be rewarded with sweets, shared by the assembled company. 
Thereafter, the child began learning verses of the Quran by heart from a 
tutor (ustad) who came to the house. Daughtersas wellas sons learned the 
Quran in this parroclike manner, taught either by the grey-bearded tutor 
or by a woman teacher, or ustani. Learning to recite the Quran in Arabic 
was no guarantee that the child understood a word of it, although the 
teacher, depending upon his or her knowledge, might explain the essen- 
tials, Such teachers were paid a monthly wage plus food, but they were 
usually long-term family retainers, with the security and status chat im- 
plied, as opposed to temporary hirelings."* 


!5 Report of the Indian Education Commission, Appendix vol.: Report for the North- 
western Provinces and Oudh with Testimony, p. 300. 

Y Bismillah: Lit.: “In the name of God,’ the first words of the Quran; figuratively, 
to begin. The ceremony marking the commencement of a child's education is 
described in Shurreef, Qanaon-e-islam. pp. 27-9. 

**In upper-class families where home education was a tradition, the tutors might 
have a hereditary claim to the position, after the fashion of Hindu jajmani. For 
example, the family of Zakaullah of Delhi had cutored princes of the Mughal house 
for generations. C.F. Andrews, Zaka Ullah of Delhi, p. 47. On jajmani, see W.H. 
Wiser, The Hindu Jajmani System. 
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The young pupils later went on to recite and then read some basic 
Persian books, including the Amadnama, a guide to verb conjugarions, 
and moral tales from such works as Sa'di's Gulistan and Bustan. An 
example of this kind of tale, inculcating virtuousbehavior, or adab, is the 
following from the chapter, ‘On the Advantages of Silence,’ from the 
Gulistan: 


An intelligent youth possessed an abundant share of accomplishments and 
discreet behavior so that he was allowed co sit in the assemblies of learned men, 
but he refrained from conversing with them. His father once asked him why he 
did not likewise speak on subjects he was acquainted with. He replied, I fear may 
be asked what I do not know and be put to shame. 

For what thou hast not said no one will trouble thee 


But when thou hast spoken, bring the proof” 
Or this, ‘Story of One who had Little Knowledge,’ from the Bustan: 


A certain man knew something of astronomy and his head, in consequence, was 
filled with pride. Journeying far, he visited Kushyar, the sage, who turned his eyes 
from bim and would teach him nothing. When the disappointed traveler was on 
the point of leaving, Kushyar addressed him with these words: 
‘Thou imaginest that thou art full of knowledge. How can a vessel that is full 
receive of more? Rid thyself of thy pretensions, so that thou mayest be filled. 
Being full of vanity, thou goest empty.” 


Such exemplary tales were designed to promote the sort of behaviour 
befitting a member of the administrative elite: 2 child who would speak 
only when spoken to, an adult who was competent but modest, aware of 
his place in the social and administrative hierarchy, but able to speak 
when it was appropriate and to learn from experience. These were qual- 
ities desirable in courtiers and those who serve the powerful, but who can 
also wield power when necessary. Interestingly, these were also desirable 
quilitiesin women, who needed to be modestand adaptable as daughters 
and daughters-in-law, but later, as mothers and mothers-in-law, needed 
to be able to wield power, or at least influence, and manage hierarchical _ 
household relationships with diplomacy: 


The Gulistan of Sa'di, t. Rehatsek, p. 176. 

71 The Bustan of Sa'di, tr. by A. Hart Edwards, p. 80. Kushyar was the tutor of 
Avicenna/Ibn Sina. 

? Ethical or adab literature is discussed in B. Metcalf, ed., Moral Conduct and 
Authority: The Place of Adab in South Asian Islam, see esp. J.F. Richards, ‘Norms of 
‘Comportment among Imperial Mughal Officers, pp. 255-89; on adab literature for 
‘women, see discussions of Ashraf Ali Thanavi's Bihishti Zevar, and Hali's Majalis un- 
Nisa, below. 
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The languages of instruction in the cases noted above were Arabic for 
the sacred scripture, and Persian for the literary and ethical texts. Urdu, 
a vernacular spoken in North India and uscdas a lingua francaby Mughal 
administrators—regardless of their religion—as far south as the Deccan, 
began to be used asa language of poetic expression in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, but was not considered a fit medium for literary 
or religious instruction until well into the nineteenth.” The service 
gentry spoke Urdu at home, but they were not given formal training in 
it. The emergence of Urdu as a respectable language of public discourse 
and literary expression was very much a part of the nineteenth-century 
colonial encounter. When Persian was disestablished as the language 
of government in the 1830s, Urdu became the official language of local 
courts across much of northern India. In the process, vernacular schools 
were promoted at the lower levels of the colonial education system, and 
the spoken vernacular began to be printed to communicate ideas across 
boundaries of region, class, and gender.” 

After a few years of basic instruction at home, a boy ventured out to 
a mosque school, or maktab, ot to the home of a teacher (mauvi), pur- 
suing either a religious education in Arabic, or a literary education in 
Persian, ora combination of the two. A young man whose family calling 
was to the religious sciences might go on from the maktab to a madrasa, 
amoreadvanced school of Arabic and Islamic learning. More often, a boy 
would move from place to place, reading various books privately with 
various teachers. It was a flexible and resilient system, with a long and 
distinguished wadition that was, however, increasingly threatened in the 
nineteenth century by the drying up of private patronage for the maulvis, 
ustads, and ustanis who peopled the indigenous system of learning.” 

The reasons for this declining patronage were many, the most obvious 


? Annemarie Schimmel, Clasical Urdu Literature from the Beginning to Iqbal, 
vol. 1, Fasc. 3 of History of Indian Literature, pp. 203-13; M. Sadiq, A History of Urdu 
Literature, pp. 290-329; Ram Babu Saksena, A History of Urdu Literature, pp. 1-31; 
D. Lelyveld, "Zuban-e Urduce Mu alla and the Idol of Linguistic Origins,” in AUS 9 
(1994): 107-17. 

23 For discussions of the use of Urdu print to popularize ideas of reform, sce Hali, 
Hayat-i-Javed, Eng, tt. pp. 123-8; and Metcalf, Islamic Revival in British India, 
pp. 199-215. For a description of the diffusion of ideas from the literate elite to the 
illiterate lasses via tract literarure—in this case, in Bengali see Rafiuddin Ahmed, 
The Bengali Muslims, pp. 84-97. For communication across gender lines, see the 
discussion of Urdu journalism for women, below, ch. 3. 

“Studies of the transmission of knowledge in Islam are numerous, see 
D. Biccelman, ‘The Arc of Memory: Islamic Education and Its Social Reproduction, 
CSSH 20 (1978): 485-516; and R. Mottahedeh, The Mantle of the Prophet. 
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being the spread of English schooling among the elite, but another had 
to do with Islamic charitable endowments, or awgaf (singular: wagf. 
These awqaf supported such institutions as mosques, public baths, 
shrines, and schools throughout the Muslim world. A Muslim could set 
aside a certain proportion of his wealth for the tax-free support of such 
institutions and their stafFin perpetuity. A waqf could be great or small. 
A widow mightsct aside money for oil for lighting the lamps ofa mosque; 
a landed official might endow an entire madrasa, Endowments were 
pious acts, but they also served to keep religious institutions safe from the 
depredations of the state. Through such endowments patrons helped 
insure the perpetuation of Islamic learning in times of political and social 
instability, and they also—notincidentally—insured tax-free income for 
members of the donors’ families or retainers who staffed the institu- 
tions. 

As the British gradually took over power in India and appropriated 
more and more of its revenues, more Muslims resorted to awqafin order 
to preserve some of their holdings for the support of their descendants. 
The British government, in turn, began to suspect that pious endow- 
ments for charitable purposes, when the beneficiaries were related to the 
donor, might be tantamount to tax evasion. During the late nineteenth 
century British courts increasingly sought to define and regulate awqaf. 
In the process, endowments that had previously been flexible, multifari- 
ous and largely independent of state control were threatened. Particularly 
prone to question were family-run, ‘private’ endowments, as opposed to 
larger charitable institutions for ‘public’ purposes. Private patronage, 
the life blood of indigenous education, had started to dry up with the 
spread of English education and the declining utility of Persian learning. 
With awgaf falling increasingly under government scrutiny, this form 
of patronage too was adversely affected. Indigenous education that had 
thrived in thousands of small, private endeavours under the benign neg- 
lect of the Mughal state, withered under the more watchful eye of the 
British Raj. 

Many of these generalizations have to do with the education of boys, 
but they alsoapply to the education of their sisters. Girls could participate 


7 Waqf is defined in H.A.R. Gibb and J.H. Kramers, eds, Shorter Encyclopedia of 
Islam, pp. 624-8: See also G. C. Kozlowski, Muslim Endowments and Society in British 
India, pp. 10-32: J. DiBona, ed., One Teacher, One School: The Adam Reportson Indi- 
18, 70. 

DiBona, ed., One Teacher, One 
School, pp. 22-35; G.W. Leitner, History of Indigenous Education in the Punjab, pt. 1 
pp. 52-4, 64-5, 
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only rarely in instruction outside the home, as they were kept in purdah 
from a very early age,” although one of the earliest references to girls 
schools in North India, noted in a government report of 1845, is of six 
schools in Delhi, with a total of forty-six students. The schools were all 
located in one quarter of the city, conducted by Punjabi women, and 
attended by their daughters and by girls of the ‘enterprising and wealthy 
merchant families’ of the city. All che students were Muslims, as were the 
teachers, and the education consisted of memorizing the Quran.?! Most 
girls stayed at home, however, and they had to rely upon literate relatives 
to teach them, or upon ustanis, who may have been supported by just the 
sort of private wagf discussed above. The mention of ustanis in various 
sources is evidence of the existence of a service group of literate females— 
probably the wives or widows and daughters of maulvis. It is difficult to 
characterize their clientele, or the education their students received, since 
most sources give few details about girls’ education, but the biographical 
literature contains several individual cases of literate women that permit 
some generalization.” 

As children, girls might study the Quran along with their brothers 
from an aged male tutor, but when the girls grew older, ustanis had to 
come to the house to teach them, and these women teachers frequently 
had a limited repertory of literary skills. Many girls received no education 
beyond memorization of a few Quranic passages; others learned to read 
some Arabic during their Quran lessons, and Persian or Urdu from their 
fathers or brothers. Girls at home had little time for other study, as most 
of their waking hours were taken up helping their mothers cook, sew, and 
look after the younger children, or helping to supervise the servants charg- 
ed with these tasks. In this way, daughters learned what they most needed 
to know for their future roles 2s wives and mothers. It was helpful to know 
a few moral maxims and how to keep household accounts, but the 
standard wisdom regarded literary education as superfluous for girls. 

Further, for a woman to know how to write could be dangerous. IF 


One should not forger that purdah was observed by both Hindu and Muslim elite 
women. For Hindu purdah, see Malavika Karlekar. Voices from Within, pp. 47-66. 

? Report on Vernacular Schools in Delhi by A. Roberts, the Collector, in Aeporraf* 
the General Committee on Public Instruction, Northwest Provinces, for 1846-47, App. 
F, pp. alvit-xlix, IOLR. Roberts further reported that the teachers ranged in age from 
30 to 80 years, and the students from 3 to 25 years, and that che pay of the teachers 
varied from 8 annas (1/2 rupee) to 6 rupees per month. 

? The account that follows is based on the Adam Reports and upon Hali s Majlis 
sun-Nissa, as well as the biographical and aurobiographical sources cited. DiBona, ed., 
One Teacher, pp. 91-3; Minault, tr., Voices of Silence, pp. 33-91. 
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women had power over the written word, their capacity to disrupt men's 
lives would be increased. As the Qabus Nama, a classic of Persian didac- 
tic prose dating from the cleventh century, counseled: ‘If you have a 
daughter . . . When she grows up, entrust her to a preceptor so that she 
shall learn the provisions of the sacred law and the essential r 
duties. But do not teach her to read and write; that is a great calamity.” 
A similar message was conveyed in another ethical work, the Akhlag-i- 
 Nasiri, dating from the thirteenth century. This work, by Khwaja Nasir- 
uddin Tusi, was one of the most widely read works of adab literature in 
the Persian curriculum in India before the introduction of English edu- 
cation. If Tusi said that teaching women to read and write was a bad idea, 
elite men trained in the Persian literary tradition would think twice before 
doing so. The influence of the misogyny of these classic texts should not. 
be underestimated?! 

Among sharif women of the nineteenth century, therefore, knowing 
how to read was unusual enough, but knowing how to write was very rare 
indeed. The taboo on writing was based on the anxiety that ifa girl knew 
how to write, she might write letters to forbidden persons—defined as 
any man, related or unrelated, who might be an eligible marriage part- 
ner—and thereby violate the rules of purdah and damage family honour.?? 
The protection of a gir!’s chastity, and hence the family’s izzat or honour, 
was infinitely more important than the development of her mind. Not 
until religious reformers began to point our the connection between edu- 
cation and correct religious observance did some families begin to relax 
restrictions on their daughters’ knowing how to read and write. 

Azizunnissa Begam, Sir Sayyid’s mother, was an example of a woman 
who had acquited a basic literary and religious education thanks to her 
father. But among women of her generation, Azizunnissa was an ex- 
ception. More typical was the mother of Munshi Zakaullah of Delhi, a 
younger contemporary of Sir Sayyid. Zakaullah's mother married into 


**Kai Kaus ibn Iskandar, A Mirror for Princes: The Qabu Nama, a. by Reuben Levy, 
p.125. 

JH owe the reference to Tusi to C.M. Naim, who discusses the Akblag-i-Nasiriin 
"How Bibi Ashraf Learned to Read and Write,’ AUS 6 (1987), pp. 112-13; and 'Prize- 
Winning Adab; in B. Metcalf, ed., Moral Conduct and Authoriy, pp. 306-7. For 
farther discussions of the disruptive role of women as portrayed in Islamic literature, 
sec the articles in Aff Lutfi al-Sayyid Marsot, cd., Society and the Sexes in Medieval 
Islam. 

P This generalization is based on an interview with Saleha Abid Husain in 1977, 
borne out by comparisons with textual sources, especialy the discussion of the 
difficulties facedby Bibi Ashrafin trying o learn to write, in Hayas-i-Ashraf see below, 
pp. 26-9. 
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the family that had served for generations as tutors to the Mughal princes, 
and yet she was totaly illiterate herself. She was nevertheless a woman of 
great piety and self-discipline, with great respect for learning. On one 
occasion, when the family was in straitened circumstances, she sold her 
jewellery to purchase school books for her sons’ education.” 

There were other exceptions, but they tended to prove the rule. The 
Begams of Bhopal, Sikandar Begam (1819-68), Shah Jahan Begam 
(1838-1901), and Sultan Jahan Begam (1858-1930), belonged to a 
dynasty chat produced no male heirs for three generations, so women 
ruled this Central Indian state, and princesses of the house of Bhopal were 
educated. The Begams of Bhopal were also great patrons of education 
for girls, in their state and elsewhere.” The third in this line of women 
rulers, Sultan Jahan Begam, in her autobiography, outlined her daily 
lessons—all taught by men. The subjects included the Quran, Persian, 
English, Pushto (the dynasty was of Pathan descent), arithmetic, hand- 
writing, riding, and fencing; This was the education of a sharif gentle- 
man of an earlier generation. When a Muslim woman did get a formal 
education, there was little difference between what she read and the 
standard books studied by men. 

Sultan Jahan Begam maintained strict purdah for most of her life, and 
she herself as well as others pointed to her case as evidence that women 
in purdah could be well educated.” While it is true that veiled women 
could be educated, the Begams of Bhopal were atypical. As ruling 'prin- 

"they had to deal with men every day, whether tutors, religious guides, 
ministers, revenue officials, or the British Resident. That the Begam wore 
a veil while attending to official duties did nor alter the fact that few 
other sharif women could match her experience." Nevertheless the pre- 
sence of such women among North Indian Muslims permitted a certain 
stretching of the boundaries of permissible behaviour, if not for all 
women, then for some in the upper class. The Begams were living 


? Andrews, Zaka Ullah, pp. 52-5; SF, pp. 330-1; Zakaullah’s dares are 1832-1911. 

Sikandar Begam’s mother, Qudsia Begam (1799-1881) had also served as regent. 
Kamla Mittal, History of Bhopal State, pp. 18-33. 

9 As will be discussed further below. 

A Sultan Jahan Begam, An Account of My Life (Gobur-i-Iqbal) tt. by C.H. Payne, 
pp. 23-4. Sultan Jahan, born after the 1857 revolt, actually belongs to the next gene- 
ration. She is included here because her education resembles the formation of men of 
the late Mughal service genery more than that of her own cohort. 

E.g, Sultan Jehan Begum, Al Hijab or Why Purdah is Necessary. 

3 Purdah nocwichstanding, Sultan Jahan Begam's autobiography contains photo- 
graphsofher grandmother, mother, and herielí— unveiled. See An Account of My Life, 
frontispiece and photographs facing pp. 6, 16, 28, 198. 
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evidence that educated women could be capable administrators, and that 
their piety and nobility of character were undiminished by a public life 
They travelled on trains, made speeches, attended British government 
durbars, and educated their daughters and granddaughters; but they were 
also wives, mothers, and pious Muslims. Two of the Begams made the 
pilgrimage to Mecca; all three patronized religious learning in their realm 
and elsewhere in India.” Adoring subjects and British officials alike were 
prone to draw parallels between the Begams and Queen Victoria. The 
comparison vas apt, though of course Bhopal was an infinitely smaller 
realm, and the Begams were possibly better educated. 

Azizunnissa and the Begams of Bhopal were exceptional, but there 
were other remarkable Muslim women of more modest means who 
acquired their education againstall odds. Abadi Banu Begam (1852-1924), 
otherwise known as Bi Amman, was lovingly described in the autobio- 
graphy ofher son, Muhammad Ali (1878-1931), a leading politician and 
journalist. She was from an administrative family in the Muslim princely 
state of Rampur. She had learned the Quran as a child and thus knew the 
Arabic script in a rudimentary fashion. She taught herself to read Urdu 
by asking a nephew to read to her from a book of stories, committing it 
to memory, and then rereading it herself, partly from memory and partly 
by sounding out the letters—since the script for Persian and Urdu is only 
slightly different from that of Arabic. She could read, therefore, and in 
addition was a great storyteller, but she never learned to write, Abadi 
Banu Begam was widowed young, with five sons and a daughter to raise. 
She never remarried, but—following a common theme of self-sacrifice 
for the love of learning—she pawned her gold ornaments in order to en- 
sure that her sons had a good education. 

Most remarkable ofall was Ashrafunnisea Begam (1840-1903), called 
Bibi Ashrafby her students. Her story of howshe learned to read and write 
is unusual, for it is one of the few accounts by a woman, and it shows the 
amazing degree of self-discipline and determination required, even in a 
literate family. A man's autobiography may idealize his mother for her 
devotion to learning, but there is nothing idealized about this harrowing 
account. Ashrafunnissa came from a family of modest means, but one 
in which the women were traditionally taught to read, though never to 
write. They were Sayyids, the highest status group among the ashraf, and 


»Ibid., pp. 12-14, 193-8, 338-52; Nawab Shahjahan Begam of Bhopal, Taj ul- 
Ikbal Tarikh-i-Bhopal, x. by H.C. Barstow, pp. 100-13; Muhammad Amin Zuberi, 
Begamat-i-Bhopak Idem., Hayat-i-Suliani. 

“Mohamed Ali, My Lif, A Fragment, pp. 4-5, 12-17. 
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1. Sultan Jahan Begem of Bhopal, 1901 
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devout Shi'as, and had a small landholding in Bijnor district. Her father, 
 vakil legal practitioner), was employed in the princely state of Gwalior, 
so Bibi Ashraf and her siblings grew up in her grandfather's house. An 
ustani came to the house to teach the girls to read the Quran, until one 
day when the teacher, a widow, remarried. Bibi Ashraf was six years old, 
and only halfway through the sacred book, when this happened. Her 
grandfather was so shocked by the woman's remazriage—in spite of the 
fact that widow remarriage is permitted in Islam—that the woman was 
banned from ever returning to the house, and the lessons necessarily 
ceased. tt 

Although some of the girls in the extended family were able to conti- 
nue studying with their mothers, Ashrafunnissa—whose mother was 
sickly and died soon thereafter—could find no one to help her with her 
reading. Indeed, her desire for further schooling was actively discouraged 
by several of her relatives. Her grandmother, however, encouraged her to 
read and reread the sections of the Quran that she had already studied, 
and by persistent effort she completed the sacred book on her own. She 
still could not read Urdu and wanted to do so in order to participate in 
majalis—poctic recitations organized by the family during the sacred 
month of Muharram to commemorate the martyrdom of Imam Husain 
at Kerbala. She asked a relative for the text of some of the poems offered 
on such occasions, claiming that she would have them copied so she could 
practice reading and reciting them. She got the texts and some paper, took 
some coal blacking from the underside of the kitchen griddle (zava) in 
order to make ink to copy the texts herself, and then stole off to the roof 
at midday—when everyone else in the household was resting—to copy 
the texts, which she could not understand.“ 

Then she found a teacher. A male cousin needed help studying the 
Quran, so she exchanged that service for help in learning to read some 
Urdu marsiyas, clegaic poems honouring the Imams. After a while, she 
found that she could also read the poems that she had so painstakingly 
copied out in secret. Then it was simply a matter of practice, reading 
everything that came to hand. When her uncle, a stern individual op- 
posed to women’s writing, left home to join her father in Gwalior, the 
other women in the houschold discovered that she could write, and she 
became the scribe who wrote their family letters. 

At the age of nineteen Ashrafunnissa was married to a cousin, Sayyid 


* C.M. Naim has translated and commented upon Ashrafunnissa's story in “How 
Bibi Ashraf Learned to Read and Write,’ AUS 6 (1987): 99-115. 

* Ibid, p. 107. 

*^Ibid., pp. 108-9. 
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Alamdar Husain, and moved to Lahore. Her husband, as was increasingly 
common for members of his generation, had been educated in the colo- 
nial system. He had received his education at Delhi College, an institu- 
tion thattaught both western sciences and oriental literatures through the 
medium of Urdu.“ He became a Deputy Inspector of Schools in the 
Punjab, and later taught Arabic and Persian at Lahore’s Government 
College. They had four children, two of whom died in infancy. Alamdar 
Husain died in 1870, leaving Bibi Ashraf with two young daughters. She 
never remarried, but raised her children, educated them, and supported 
herself, first by taking in sewing and later by teaching at Victoria Girls’ 
School in Lahore. She was obviously a woman of tremendous determina- 
tion, sustained by a fitm religious faith. When she wrote a description of 
how she learned to read and write, it was published in 1899 in Tahaib un- 
Niswan, an Urdu newspaper for women published in Lahore. Following 
Ashrafunnissa’s death in 1903, the editor of this newspaper, Muhammadi 
Begam, wrote a biography based on 's own story that became 
a source of inspiration to many of her former students. 

Bibi Ashraf, asa high-starus but impoverished widow, was the kind of 
woman who would have been an ustani in the home-based indigenous 
educational systern of her childhood. By the time she died, girls from 
sharif families were beginning to attend schools such as the one where she 
taught, and families who sought to hire ustanis found that they were 
increasingly difficult to find. Part of the explanation for this was the 
general decline in the indigenous system of education that occurred with 
the spread of English-medium schools, but here too the decline of private 
patronage was crucial. Many landed families could no longer afford the 
number of retainers they had once employed. Furthermore, where fami- 
lies of teachers and their home-based schools had been supported by 
awgaf, it was precisely these ‘private’ endowments that were under scrut- 
iny by the British courts. In a period when working for a salary outside 
the home was regarded as unacceptable for sharif women, the ustani was 
disappearing as a result of the decline of traditional forms of patronage. 
‘Muslim women’s home education, never very extensive and always 
confined to an elite, was consequently in decline during the late nine- 
teenth century, threatened by a declining supply of teachers just at the 
time when the demand for them was increasing.” 


"Fora history of this college, see Abdul Haq, Marhum Dehli Kalej. 
“The history of Tabzib un-Niwan is discussed below. Muhammadi Begam, 
Hayat-i-Ashraf Lam grateful to C.M. Naim for a photocopy of this publication. 
“Kozlowski, Muslim Endowment, pp. 53-9, 63, 73. 
“See eg, Aparna Basu, "The Indigenous System of Education in the Early 
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Returning to Sir Sayyid’s views, one could argue that he was not 
opposed to women's education in principle, only to their education in 
schools. This wasa realistic assessment of opinion among his fellow ashraf 
in the 1880s. Sir Sayyid felt, as did most men of his day, that women were 
inherently inferior to men, physically and intellectually. In a reflection 
not restticted to Indian culture, he complained that women were less 
rational than men, more emotional. What's more, they were credulous 
and clung stubbornly to outmoded customs; they made men’s lives very 
difficult. He compared them to birds, caged from birth, who did not 
know how to fly. Even though this metaphor could be interpreted as a 
cultural explanation for women's backwardness and an argument against 
seclusion, Sir Sayyid argued otherwise. Women shared human nature 
with men, but because they were rationally deficient, such caging was 
necessary. Sir Sayyid, consequently, was a firm champion of purdah. 
‘Women should be confined to the home sphere, in order to protect their 
mods 

To his credit, however, Sir Sayyid felt that the custom of purdah, as 
practised in India, had been carried to extremes. Such isolation, he 
argued, was the cause of women’s ignorance (a cultural, thus corrigible, 
phenomenon). In the great days of early Islam, he claimed, women had 
been educated. They could inherit property and had to be able to manage 
it. Hence, they needed to know not only how to read the scriptures, but 
also how to write and figure. Islamic civilization had fallen on evil days 
and thus the status and rights of women had been abridged. This was not 
true Islam, but the result of adherence to bad custom." Sir Sayyid's posi- 
tion may seem contradictory, supporting purdah, yet blaming it for 
women’s backwardness, This was not so much a contradiction as it was 
areful argument for change via adherence to a reinterpreted tradition. He 
did not oppose purdah—since it not only had religious sanction, but also. 
was symbolic of the high status of the women who observed it—but 
rather its exaggeration in the Indian context. This was similar to his argu- 
ment in favour of the new knowledge: Muslims’ adherence to bad 
custom, in this case, betrayed a lack of knowledge of true Islamic practice. 

Sir Sayyid’s argument found echoes among other reformers of his 
generation, younger men who were even more outspoken about the po- 


‘Ninereenth Century and its Dedi 
pp. 28-38. 
“Sayyid Ahmad Khan, 'Hindustanki Auraton ki Halar, Magalat, v.5, pp. 188-93. 
© Idem., ‘Auraton ke Huquq, ibid., v. 5, pp. 194-9. 


"in her Essays in the History of Indian Education, 
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tential benefits of home education for women. Education would unveil 
women's minds—if not their faces—break down their isolation, and 
combat supetstition and bad custom that were the chief causes of Muslim 
moral and cultural decline. This was a line of reasoning heard again and 
again in the reformers’ discourse. The service gentry, as it evolved into a 
professional and bureaucratic middle class under the British Raj, thus 
seemed to accept the British cultural critique that Indian weakness was a 
result of moral as well as political collapse. But such an argument was 
present in Muslim discourse well before the East India Company dis- 
placed the Mughals. Shah Waliullah in the cighteenth century, and 
before him, Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi, the founder of the Mujadd 
of sufis in the seventeenth century, had lamented the loss of religious 
compass in the Muslim elite and linked it to the loss of political power. 
Re-establishing the authority of God's law in Muslims’ lives was thus a 
prelude to regaining political and cultural ascendancy." 

Thepointto remember here is that Muslim reformers, while undoubt- 
edly responding to British colonial discourse, nevertheless inherited a 
similar discourse of moral decline and renewal from their own religious 
tradition. This may be another example, as Sir Sayyid would have said, 
of ‘the egg or the hen." 


Fictional Heroines as Role Models: Arghari and 

Zubaida Khatun 

In his novel Mirar ul- Arus (The Bride's Mirror), Nazir Ahmad Dehlavi 
tells the story of two sisters from a respectable Delhi family: Akbari and 
Asghari. Akbari, the elder, is uneducated, slothful, and a shrew. She 
associates with women beneath her station, induces her husband to split 
with his family, and is so superstitious that she is easily hoodwinked by 
a swindler masquerading as a recently returned pilgrim from Mecca. It 
seems that she was indulged by her grandmother, though the reasons for 
the contrast between the two sisters is never thoroughly explained. The 
girls father, Durandesh (‘Farsighted’) Khan, seems to have taken over the 


There are numerous expositions of this critique, in both its evangelical and 
utilitarian aspects. Good summaries appear in Francis Hutchins, The Illusion of 
Permanence, pp. 3-19; and Gauri Viswanathan, Masks of Conquest, pp. 118-41. 

?r Waliullah and his successorsare che subject ofa voluminous literature. One useful 
summary is B. Metcalf, Islamic Revival in British india, pp. 16-63; see also Aziz 
Ahmad, Political and Religious Ideas of Shah Waliullah of Delhi,’ MW 52, 1 (1962): 
22-30. 

% First published in 1869, it remains in print in numerous editions. Nazir Ahmad, 
Mirat l-‘Arus, Eng. tr. by G.E. Ward, The Bride's Mirror, 
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education of Asghari, the younger, who is the very model of the ideal, 
modern Muslim woman. Educated at home, Asghari observes purdah 
and has an arranged martiage—to the younger brother of Akbari’s 
husband. In spite of her seeming isolation from the outside world, she is 
skilful in her handling of social relations, wise beyond her years, res- 
pectful of her elders, and a model homemaker. She corresponds with her 
father, whose job takes him away from home, emphasizing the import- 
ance of literacy in the maintenance of family relations. 

Early in her marriage Asghari discovers the activities of a dishonest 
servant who has been ruining her in-laws, exposes her, earns the res- 
pect of her father-in-law in the process, and becomes the houschold 
manager—all without threatening her mother-in-law. She then reforms 
her wayward husband and steers him toward a government job by ad- 
vising him to make himself available at the courthouse, learn the ropes, 
and thus be ready and able when an opening occurs. This he does, works 
his way up, and eventually secures a lucrative post, with alittle help from 
family connections. She then has to warn him against sycophants who 
attempt to corrupt him. 

Asghari also starts a school in her home for the respectable girls of the 
neighbourhood. Her students are so devoted to her that she is able to 
arrange a prestigious marriage for her younger sister-in-law, by using the 
good offices of two of her students, sisters of the intended bridegroom. 
Her religious charities include endowing a mosque and seri for travel- 
lers.” Her careful management of human relations also succeeds in 
bringing her elder sister and brother-in-law back into the household. 
From triumph to triumph, Asghari never transgresses the rules of purdah 
society, nor skimps on loyalty to her husband and his family. She is com- 
petent toa remarkable, almost incredible, degree. Even personal tragedy 
cannot break her: when she loses two children at young ages, she does not 
turn to spells or amulets, but remains firm in her faith in God, knowing 
that what Allah gives, He can take away. Mirat ul-’Arus had an enormous 
success when it was published in 1869, and the novel remains one of the 
classics of Urdu literature.” 


"C.M. Naim, ‘Prize-Winning Adab: A Study of Five Books Written in Response 
tothe Allahabad Government Gazette Notifcation,’in B. Metcalf, ed., Moral Conduct 
and Authoriry, p. 313. 

"For discussions of Nazir Ahmad's novels, set Iftikhar Ahmad Siddiqi, Maulvi 
Nazir Ahmad Dehlavi: Abual o Asar, pp. 312-70; and Ralph Russell, The Pursuit of 
Urdu Literature, pp. 92-9, 114-17. 
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Nazir Ahmad (1833-1912) was a younger contemporary of Sir 
Sayyid. Born into a family of Islamic scholars in Bijnor district, he 
received his early education in Arabic and Persian from his father. When 
hewasin hisearly teens, his father took him to Delhi to live and study with 
Maulvi Abdul Khaliq, who conducted a madrasa in the Aurangabadi 
mosque in the Punjabi Katra section of old Delhi.” As part of his keep 
he helped the women of the Maulvi's family by doing chores, such as 


The Maulvi's granddaughter, Safiatunnissa, one of these taskmasters, 
later became his wife. The marriage was a happy one, but Nazir Ahmad 
clearly had no reason to feel chat women in purdah were either shy or 
unassertive.” 

Nazir Ahmad was on the path to a life of religious scholarship when 
a chance encounter with the Principal of Delhi College, who was im- 
pressed by the boy's intelligence, earned him a scholarship to study at the 
college. His father was adamantly opposed to his learning English, so he 
enrolled in the Oriental section of the college, where he studied Arabic 
and mathematics, including algebra, calculus, and trigonometry through 
the medium of Urdu, He was one of the brightest students at Delhi 
College, and one ofits most renowned graduates. After leaving the college 
in 1854, he became a teacher of Arabic in the Punjab, moving up, as 
a result of his loyal service to the British during the 1857 revolt, to be 
Deputy Inspector of Schools at Allahabad in the Northwestern Pro- 
vinces, It was only at this stage of his career that he learned English. In the 


** There isdisagreement over Nazir Ahmad sdate of birth. The standard biography, 
Hayas un-Nazir, pus it in 1836. Mujeeb, in Indian Muslims, citing Farharullah Beg, 
places it in 1833. Naim, in Prize- Winning Adab, and Ralph Russel, citing Iftikhar 

Ahmad Siddiqi, say 1830, though in another place, Russell says 1836. According to 
the Education Records, Nazir Ahmad began attending Delhi College in 1846. 1836 
is too late a date of birth, and 1830 may be too early. Iftikhar Alam Bilgrami, Hayat 
un-Nazir, p. 1; M. Mujeeb, Indian Muslims, p. 531; C.M. Naim, 'Prize- Winning 
Adab, in Metcalf, Moral Conduct, p. 299; R. Russell, Pursuit of Urdu Literature, ci. 
pp. 92 and 112; Siddigi, Maulvi Nazir Ahmad Dehlavi, pp. 10-14; Report on Public 
Instruction forthe Northwestern Provinces, 1847-48, Delhi College Report, pp.47-57, 
IOLR- 

"Where the Old Delhi Railroad Station is today. 

*Farhatullah Beg, ‘Doctor Nazir Ahmad ki Kahani, Kuch Meri aur Kuch unki 
Zubani; in Mazamin-i-Farhas, vol. i, p. 42; Mujeeb, Indian Muslims, p. 531; Khairi 
family tree, including the lineage of Maulvi Abdul Khaliq, in Savanik-i- Umri-i- 
‘Allama Rashidul Khairi, Annual Number of nat (1964): 756-7. 
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1860s he translated the Income Tax Regulations and the Indian Penal 
Code into Urdu, and eventually became a, Deputy Collector in the 
Reverue Service (hence he is often referred to as" Deputy’ Nazir Ahmad). 
He later served the Nizam's government in Hyderabad, and retired to 
Delhi in the 1880s to devote himself to literature and to lecturing on 
religious and educational topics. He was a staunch supporter of Sir 
Sayyid’s Aligarh movement, and although he is probably best known as 
an Urdu novelist, he thought of himself primarily as an educator. 

Mirat ul- Arus, Nazir Ahmad's first novel, was originally written as a 
guide for his daughters, because, he explained, it was not customary to 
educate women in India, and yer there were respectable families whose 
women kept up the tradition of reading the Quran. Accordingly, his 
daughters were taught to read by the older women in the family, and he 
noted their eagerness to learn. At the same time, he felt that the standard 
works on religion were not suitable for children. He started searching for 
a book, in an appealing style, that would give them moral instruction, 
refine their habits, and stimulate their minds. But though he combed the 
library, he could find nothing appropriate, so he composed this story, 
first writing the story of Akbari as a cautionary tale, ater adding that of 
Asghari. The lack of suitable literature for the moral instruction of 
women is a frequently cited reason among reformers for taking up their 
pens. 

The story of Akbari and Asghati became very popular with women in 
his family, and then in the neighbourhood. A copy of the story went with 
his eldest daughter as part of her dowry. Then, in 1869, the provincial 
government in Allahabad announced a prize competition, for ‘useful 
works in the vernacular,’ ie. Hindi or Urdu. It noted that in addition to 
the prize money, a thousand rupees, the government wouldaid the publi- 
cation of the work by purchasing a number of copies for its educational 
institutions. The government announcement added: ‘Books suitable for 
the women of India will be especially acceptable and well rewarded.’ 


to the works by Iftikhar Alam Bilgrami, Farhacullah Beg, Iftikhar 
Mujeeb, Naim, and Russell, all cited above for literary and biographi- 
cal details, Russell discusses Nazir Ahmad’s novels in The Development of the 
Modern Novel in Urdu,” in T.W. Clark, ed., The Novel in India, pp. 117-22; as does 
Shaista Akhtar Banu Suhrawardy (Ikramullah), in A Critical Survey ofthe Development 
of the Urdu Novel and Short Story, pp. 41-65. 

» Nazir Ahmad, ‘Preface,’ paraphrased from G.E. Ward's tr, The Bride's Mirror, 
pp. 1-3: Russell, citing Siddiqi, considers that Nazir Ahmad's motive for writing the 
work was to submit it to the government's prize competition. Russell, Pursuit of Urdu 
Literature, pp. 92, 265, note 27; cf. Naim, ‘Prize-Winning Adab." 
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Nazir Ahmad decided to submit Mirat ul- Arus to the competition and 
not only won the prize, but the government bought two thousand copies 
of the book and recommended its adoption as a textbook in vernacular 
schools for girls. 

The Depury went on to write many more novels, two of which won 
Prizes in subsequent years, Banat un-Na'ash in 1872, and Taubat un- 
Nasuhin 18745! Banat un-Na ash was intended as a continuation of the 
story of Asghari, though it is not as interesting, lacking the dramatic. 
contrast between the two sisters. [tis the story of Asghari’s school, and the 
training ofone of her pupils, Husnara, a spoilt girl from a rich family who 
mends her ways as a result of Asghari's tutelage. Husnara learns to read 
the Quran and to read and write Urdu, and even acquires a fair hand- 
writing; she reads a number of religious books, including the Risala-i- 
Maulud Sharif(stories of the birth of the Prophet Muhammad), studies 
arithmetic up to fractions, the history and geography of India, basic 
science, and she learns to read Urdu newspapers. She is also trained to 
cook, sew, manage household budget, and be generous toward those less 
fortunate. Thebook lays out Nazir Ahmad'sideas fora three-year syllabus. 
for gitls’ basic education. The management of Asghari's school is also 
worth noting, It is run by an individual who is above reproach and one 
of her close relatives (her sister-in-law) in their home. It has a few, care- 
fully selected students and is self-supporting. Asghariis entirely too sharif 
tocharge fees, so the students do fine handicrafts—embroidery, lacework, 
crocheting—that are sold to meet school expenses. Though her family 
ismoderately prosperous, Asghari’s economic resourcefulness reflects the 
needs of the times. When wealthy patrons are few, and fewer still for girl's 
education, greater individual enterprise is called for, but it should not be 
too obvious. 

Nazir Ahmad’s interest in women’s education went considerably 
further than Sir Sayyid’s. He realized that the older, home-based system 
was no longer vital, and he sought a way to revitalize it, or to evolve 
schools that maintained a base in sharif homes as an acceptable alternat- 
ive. His syllabus combined a basic vernacular education, similar to that 
given to boys, and training in the domestic arts necessary for girls’ furure 
lives. In addition to his novels, he also wrote a series of short textbooks 


Naim, ‘Prize-Winning Adab, espec. pp. 292-3, 299-302. 

“Taubat will not be treated in derail here, as it is not mainly concerned with 
women's education, as are Mirar and Banat. 

“Naim, ‘Prize-Winning Adab, pp. 302-4; cf. Ward, tr., Bride's Mirror, 
pp. 120-6; Russell, ‘Modern Novel in Urdu,’ in Clark, ed., Novel in India, p. 121. 
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that bear out this generalization. Chand Pandwas a book of useful general 
knowledge, written for boys and girls, covering everything from personal 
cleanliness to short biographies of the major prophets; Rasm ul-Khas was 
a guide to Urdu calligraphy, with examples and exercizes.? Then, to 
providea guide to the religious life, he wrote a weighty tome that detailed 
the rights and duties of Muslims, Al-Hugug wa al-Farais, a commentary 
on Arabic texts that he quotes at length. Though the work was written as 
a guide to believers without regard to gender, it seems clear that it was 
intended for those who had more than a superficial knowledge of the 
Arabic sources. His reader, male or female, had to be fairly learned. 

Nazir Ahmad’s attitude toward women's abilities was different in 
degree from Sir Sayyid’s. In Mirarhe noted that women might be weaker 
physically than men, but theirintelligence, understanding, and memory— 
their minds in other words—were equal to mens’. Men made use of their 
gifts in the outside, professional world, but women did not. Therefore 
education was, if anything, more important for women than for men, 
since men could gain knowledge through experience, whereas women in 
purdah could only gain it through reading.” In addition, an educated 
woman could educate her children—not just the girls, but also the boys 
before they went to school—and provide them with moral guidance and 

ipline. This was Nazir Ahmad the Deputy Inspector of Schools speak- 
ing, echoing the Victorian adage that the home was the most influential 
source of civilization. 

The Deputy’s views scem to contrast with Sir Sayyid’s more conven- 
tional misogyny, but if thoroughly analysed, the views of the two men 
have considerable areas of agreement. Both view the women’s quarters 
(eenana) as 2 place of isolation, backwardness, corrupt custom, and 
superstition. On the other hand, both view an educated woman as a 
potential source of ethical guidance, discipline, and revitalized faith. 
Neither feels it necessary to abolish purdah as the source of women’s 
isolation, since the world can be brought into the zenana via education, 
and the influence of the refurbished zenana can be exercised on the 
outside world through the women’s influence in their families, especially 
on their sons. It is only the self-containment of the zenana, and the 


“Nazir Ahmad, Chand Pand; Idem., Rasm ul-Khat; cf. Russell, Pursuit of Urdu. 
Literature, pp. 114-17. 

“Nazir Ahmad, AL-Hugug wa al-Faraiz (Rights and Duties), 3 vols. 

“Naim, ‘Prize-Winning Adab, p. 306, citing Miras ul ‘Arus cf. Ward., tr., Bride's 
Mirror, pp. 15-16. 

"The adage is again that of Samuel Smiles, cited in Thompson, Rise of Respectable 
Society p. 151; cf. Walter Houghton, The Victorian Frame of Mind, pp. 117, 191. 
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unhealthy nature of women's influence, that need tobechanged. Muslim 
reformers were influenced by some notions of Victorian pedagogy—the 
views of Samuel Smiles seem particularly salient—bue their conscious- 
ness of the powerful influence of the zenana on men’s lives was very much 
a product of their own experience. Asghari, for example, used her talents 
to influence events and people on both sides of her family for the good; 
she managed the family’s finances, arranged jobs and marriages, all 
without violating the boundaries of seclusion. A less intelligent woman, 
ora lesscapable manager, could bring about ruination, asher sister Akbari 
demonstrated. Nazir Ahmad also pointed out that women who used their 
time well could direct not only 2 household, but even a state, s did the 
Begam of Bhopal, or even the world, as did Queen Victoria. 

Nazir Ahmad’ style, while didactic, nevertheless had great appeal. To 
amodern sensibility, his characters seem one-dimensional: his heroes and 
heroines without blemish, his villains without redeeming qualities. But 
in his time they strucka balance between the wholly stereotypical charac- 
ter types of the Persian and Indian traditional tale (dastan)* and a new 
literary form coming from the West, the novel of manners. Stories that 
took place in ordinary middle-class homes as opposed to fabulous palaces 
or exotic, faraway places were new, as were characters that spoke in 
conversational scyle—as opposed to the flowery phrases of the romantic 
tales. The women in the Deputy's novels speak the way women in Delhi 
spoke: in the idioms of begamati zuban, the dialect of Urdu spoken by 
women, which was down-to-earth, humorous, and riddled wich homely 
truisms.® Like many reformers, Nazir Ahmad portrayed the life he 
wanted to change, criticizing women’s language and customs while re- 
producing them. Asghari, of course, spoke proper Urdu, not begemati, 
and she disdained useless customs and rituals, but discussed them in the 
context of arguing against them. Nazir Ahmad’s novels were windowson 


© Naim, 'Prize- Winning Adab,” p. 305, citing Miras, p. 15; c£ Ward, r., Mirror, 
p-8. 

“For a study of this form, see F.W. Pritchert, Marvelous Encownten: Folk Romance 
in Urdu and Hindi. 

Concerning begamati zuban, there are a number of lexicons of women’s idioms 
and a few linguistic studies. See especially Sayyid Ahmad Dehlavi, Lughat un-Nissa, 
Muhammad Munir Lakhnavi, Muhavarat-i-Niswan o Khas Begamat ki Zubar, Sayyid 
Amjad Ali Ashhari, Lughat ul-Kbavatin; Muhiyuddin Hasan, Dilli ki Begamari Zubar, 
Wahida Nasim, Urdu Zuban aur ‘Auras, cf. Minault, * Begamari Zubarz Women's 
Language and Culture in Nineteench-Century Delhi,’ India International Centre 
Quarierly11,2 (June 1984): 157-70; Idem, "Other Voices, Other Rooms: The View 
from the Zenana,’ in N. Kumar, ed., Women as Subjects, pp. 108-24. 
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the world of women at that time, making allowances for the reformer's 
exaggeration of both the evil and the good that he saw in zenana life. 
A few years later the poet Khwaja Altaf Husain Hali (1837-1914) 
created another Muslim female paragon: Zubaida Khatun, heroine of his 
 Majalis un-Nissa (Assemblies of Women), a series of fictional conversa- 
tions among women of a prosperous, urban Muslim household. As 
narrated by one of the participants, an old governess who isan outspoken 
advocate of women seducation, Zubaida Khatun'sstory is another exam- 
ple ofthe triumph of virtue and skill over the multiple trials of family life. 
She is educated at home by her father, learning to read Arabic, Persian, 
and Urdu, and by her mother in all the arts of household management. 
She is taught to be thrifty and pious, to shun unnecessary houschold 
rituals, and to reject a variety of superstitious customs. She marries with- 
outdówry, givingher open consent to the marriage, as required by Islamic 
scripture. She raises her only son, Sayyid Abbas, to be pious, restrained, 
and resourceful. He, in turn, succeeds in life asa result of his discipline, 
intelligence, and hard work, not asthe result of influential connections.” 
The message of Majalis un-Nisia is similar to that of Nazir Ahmad's 
novels: women should be educated because they are the real managers of 
the household, the focus of family life, responsible for the early training 
of the children, and essential for the survival and advancement of the 
Muslim middle class in a time of rapid change. Like Nazir Ahmad’s 
novels, the work not only reflects actual conditions at the time but also 
Hali’s ideas of what should be, derived from his acquaintance with mid- 
Victorian pedagogy 2s well as from his sense that the vernacular education 
system of an earlier day had declined. Majalisis hard to classify as a prose 
form: It is a work of fiction in that it tells a story and attempts to portray 
character, though the characters tend to be stereotypes, as do the charac- 
ters in Nazir Ahmad's novels. It is work of social history reflecting the 
language, home life, beliefs, and practices of urban middle-class Muslims 
in the mid to late nineteenth century. And it is a reformist tract, an 
eloquent and engaging plea for women’s education and greater recogni- 
tion of women’s rights within the context of their domestic roles. Like 
Mirat ul- Arus, Majalis un-Nisse gained recognition from the British 
Indian government. The Director of Public Instruction in the Punjab 
recommended it for a prize of 400 rupees and adoptedit asa textbook for 
girls schools.” 


7 Majalisun-Nisawas originally publishedin 1874. have translated it into English 
in Voices of Silence. 
7! ‘Maulana Hali ki Khud-navishe Savanih-i-"Umui' (Hals Autobiography), Ma'arif 
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Its author, Altaf Husain, was better known by his poctic name, or 
takballus, Hali. Hali means ‘modern’ or ‘up to date; he was a conscious 
innovator in his lifeand work. By the early 1870s, when Majalis was pub- 
lished, Hali was clearly more advanced in his thinking about women’s 
education than was Sir Sayyid, and was comparable in his views to Nazir 
Ahmad. Their similarities reflect their parallel small-town backgrounds, 
families associated with religious learning and government service, and 
schooling and work that brought them into contact with the British at 
various times in their lives. 

Hali was born into a family known for its piety and learning, long 
established in che qasbah of Panipat, some fifty miles north of Delhi. 
Panipatis best known as the locale of three major battles that determined 
the fate of the Mughal empire. Hali's ancestors had served the sultans of 
Delhi and the Mughals and had been granted properties in the town and 
environs for their support. Hali thus belonged to the service gentry, aclass 
accustomed to serving the government of the time by means oftheit pens, 
and living from government patronage and the proceeds of their lands. 
His family was at best minor gentry, and by the mid nineteenth century 
they were in straitened circumstances. His father, who died young, was 
the first in the family to serve the British. His mother succumbed to 
madness, and so Hali was raised by his older brother and sister. His edu- 
cation included a thorough grounding in the Quran, and then reading 
with a succession of teachers the standard classical works that were re- 
garded as preparatory to government service: Arabic grammar, Persian 
literature and composition. English was not yet necessary for minor 
government service in North India, and Hali never learned it. At the age 
of seventeen he was married to a cousin by his siblings. They doubtless 
thought that he would then settle down to a tame government job, but 
he had other ideas. His desire for further education was so strong that he 
took advantage of the fact that his wife's parents were well-off. waited 
until she was away visiting them, and slipped away to Delhi to continue 
his studies? 


19, 5 (May 1927): 344-51; reprinted with an afterword by M. Ismail Panipati in 
Nuquih: Ap Biti Number June 1964): 281-6; Saleha Abid Husain, Intro. to Majali 
wn-Nisa, pp. 5-12. 

7 This account of Hali's life is based on Hali's autobiography, cited above; Saleha 
Abid Husain, Yadgar-i-Hali and Abdul Haq, Chand Ham ‘Asr, pp. 132-51. For 
useful English accounts, see S.M. Ikram, Modern Muslim India and the Birth of 
Pakistan, pp. 59-71; Malik Ram, Hal; M. Sadiq, History of Urdu Literature, 2ndedn., 
pp. 345-58; and Ram Babu Saksena, History of Urdu Literature, pp. 210-19. 
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In Delhi, Altaf Husain enrolled in a madrasa, where he was a charity 
student forthe next year and a half, studying the Quran, hadith, and logic. 
He also became involved in the active literary life of the Mughal capital, 
reciting versesat musha tras (poetic gatherings), where he met the greatest 
poet of the age, Mirza Asadullah Khan Ghalib (1797-1869). Once, he 
mustered the courage to show some of his ghazal:to Ghalib, a stern critic 
who was, nevertheless, impressed by the young man's efforts. ‘I do not 
usually advise anyone to be a poet,’ he said, ‘but as far as you are con- 
cerned, I think that if you do not become a poet, you will do violence to 
your nature. Hali's growing renown as a poet gave his presence away. 
News reached Panipat that he had been spotted at a musha'ira in Delhi, 
and his brother came to retrieve him and take him back to his wife and 
his responsibilities in the provinces. Hali then took a post as a district 
clerk, a job that ended with the events of 1857. 

His marriage, which had started unpromisingly, turned out to be a 
long and fairly happy one, Some of his views on female competence and 
control of the household derived from the character of his wife, [slamun- 
nissa, who by all accounts was a strong-willed manager, though totally 
illicerare. Eventually, his growing family obliged Hali to seek employ- 
ment by once again taking the road to Delhi. There he met an old ac- 
quaintance, Nawab Mustafa Khan Shaifta, a poet and literary connois- 
seur who was an intimate of Ghalib, but also a landlord who just hap- 
pened to be looking for a tutor for his sons.” Hali spent the next several 
years in Shaifta’s employ, enjoying his patronage and literary compan- 
ionship, and perfecting his poetic gift with occasional advice from 
Ghalib. Hali’s provincial morality was occasionally shocked by Ghalib's 
frank references to wine and women in his poetry, and he once admon- 
ished Ghalib to say his prayers more often. Ghalib was not amused. 
During this period, Hali developed a poetic style devoid of flowery 
hyperbole, more chaste in its references to love than that of Ghalib, and 
noted foritsclatity and simplicity. In 1869, Shaifta and Ghalib both died, 
leaving Hali again bereft of intellectual stimulation and jobless.” 


Ghaza a lyric poem in the rhyme scheme: AA, BA, CA; Hali's Autobiography, 
Ma'arif p. 348; Saleha Abid Husain, Yadgar-i-Hali, pp. 31-2. On Ghalib, there are 
innumerable works, but perhaps the most accessiblein English are: Russell and Islam, 
Ghalib: Life and Letters and Pavan K. Verma, Ghalib: The Man, the Times 

"*Halis Autobiography, Ma'arif. pp. 347-8; Saleha Abid Husain, Yadgar, 
pp. 32-6, 55-7; Idem., Jane Walon ki Yad Ari Hai, pp. 15-16. 

"Hali's Autobiography, Ma'arif. pp. 348-9; Saleha Abid Husain, Yadgar, 
pp. 37-40; Laurel Steele, 'Hali and his Mugaddamak The Creation of a Literary 
Attitude in Ninereenth-Century India,’ AUS 1 (1981): 7-8. 
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He then secured a post in the Punjab Government Book Depot in 
Lahore, where his duties involved revising the style of textbooks that had 
been translated from English into Urdu for the Education Department. 
Hali, who knew no English, thus became acquainted, albeit in transla- 
tion, with a wide variety of materials on English literature and criticism, 
western philosophy, and pedagogy. This contact with western ideas in- 
fluenced Hali, and his years in Lahore, 1870-4, were crucial to his intel- 
lectual and literary development.” The process of intellectual influence, 
however, is a complex one, and one needs to guard against viewing Hali 
as thenceforth enthralled by western ideas. He was mature by the time he 
went to Lahore,” and already a conscious literary innovator. His literary 
training in Arabic, Persian, and Urdu was thorough, acquired over many 
years through considerable dedication. His acquaintance with English 
literature and culture was new and acquited through the imperfect me- 
dium of translation, or else second hand, through the mediation of others 
who could read English. 

It seems fair to say that Hali was able to pick and choose among the 
ideas heencountered and integrate only those that were in accord with his 
own background. For example, Hali had been able to criticize Ghalib’s 
less-than-pious lifestyle, even though he otherwise revered the older poet 
and valued his literary advice. His response to nawabi insouciance might 
be regarded as the influence of mid-Victorian notions of propriety, but 
at a more profound level it reflects Hali’s religious learning and the 
reformist strain in North Indian Islam, with its criticism of extravagance 
and unnecessary customs. More concretely, such attitudes on the part of 
both Hali and Nazir Ahmad reflect an emerging middle-class conscious- 
ness of changing economic fortunes, and their acknowledgment of shift- 
ing patterns of patronage. 

During his sojourn in Lahore, Hali also began writing Urdu prose in 
a simplified style, avoiding Persian loan words and other omamentation. 
This may have been a result of his contact with English prose in trans- 
lation, but a more likely influence was that of other Urdu writers who 
were also experimenting with prose style at about this same time. Urdu 


%Wahid Qureshi, in his Introduction to Hali's Mugaddamahi-She'r o Sha'ri, 
PP. 70-1, astr. and cited by Laurel Steele, in 'Hali and his Mugeddamah pp. 44-5, 
mentions a number of authors whom Hali had tapped for ideas, such as Milton, 
Macaulay, Carlyle, and Coleridge, though he notes that Hali had only seen their works 
mentioned or paraphrased in the works of others, or at best, had seen partial trans- 
lations of their works. 

7 In 1870, Hali was thirty-four years old. 
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journalism, featuring a simplified prose, had been developing in Delhi 
even before 1857. Sir Sayyid, later one of Hali's mentors, was active in the 
development ofa new Urdu prose before, and especially after, the revolt. 
Sir Sayyid visited England in 1869-70 and upon his return started his 
reformist journal Tabzib ul-Abblag (The Social Reformer), modelled on 
The Spectator, but paralleling a burgeoning number of social reform 
journals elsewhere in India. Another prose innovator, of course, was 
Nazir Ahmad, whose novels combined influences from the West with 
elements derived from the Persian literary tradition, both prose tales and 
adab, or ethical works. It is worth noting that the title of Nazir Ahmad's 
first novel, Mirat ul "Aras, recalls the ‘Mirror for Princes’ genre, works of 
moral maxims and advice that also exist in western literary traditions, * 
but that descend from Islamic, if not earlier, prototypes.” The title of 
Hali’s Majalis un-Nina recalls yet another traditional literary form: the 
sufi majlis, a religious narrative detailing the advice given by sufis to their 
disciples in gatherings or assemblies. The narrative tradition which these 
new Urdu prose works called upon was thus, to say the least, complex. 
The influences operating upon Hali, and che uses to which he pur them, 
stem as much from his own cultural tradition, and from his contempo- 
raries who were living through similar intellectual and political tansi- 
tions, as they do from direct contact with, or copying of, English models. 

‘Majalis un-Nissa was published just before Hali left Lahore to become 
a teacher at the Delhi Anglo-Arabic School. Only at this stage of his life 
did he meet Sir Sayyid and become a supporter of the Aligarh movement. 
‘With Sir Sayyid's encouragement, Hali wrote his most famous poetic 
work, Mussadas: Madd  Jazr-i-Islam (The Ebb and Flow of Islam), pub- 
lished in 1879. In it, Hali describes the past glories of Islam and the decay 
into which his community has fallen, and calls upon Muslims to seek 
knowledge, and to live up to their great past by taking a prominent place 
in contemporary history. Sir Sayyid was so delighted by the poem that he 
claimed that when God asked him, on the day of judgment, what he had 
done in the world, he would reply only that he had urged Hali to write 
the Musaddas 


Machiavelli's The Prince and Castiglione's The Courtier, are well-known ex- 
amples of this genre. 

? For example, al-Ghazzali's Nasihat ul-Muluh, tr. by F.R.C. Bagley as Book of 
Counsel for Kings, Nizam ul-Mulk's Siyasat Nama, w. by Hubert Darke as The Book 
of Government or Rules for Kings, and the two works discussed above: Kai Kaus ibn. 
Iskandar’s Qabur Nama, tr. by R. Levy as A Mirror for Princes and Nasiruddin Tusi's 
Akblag-i-Nasiri. 

** Saleha Abid Husain, Yadgar, p.47; Hali, Madd o Jazri-Islam, ya ni: Musaddas- 
Hali Hali, Musaddare-Hal, Eng, x. 
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In 1887 Hali found yet another patron: the government of the Nizam 
of Hyderabad offered him a stipend for his services to literature and edu- 
cation, a modest sum which enabled him to retire from teaching and 
devote the rest of his life o literature.” Many works of poetry and prose 
followed. including several biographies, notably the life of Sir Sayyid.” 
‘And he became patron of learning himself. in his home town of Panipat, 
Hali started a secondary school for Muslims and raised funds to start a 
public library. 

Hali's ideas on women's education are related in the pages of Majalis 
un-Niisa, just as Nazir Ahmad's were contained in Mirat ul-'Arus and 
Banat un-Na ‘ash, As Zubaida Khatun saysin Majalis You can givea per- 
son advice or forbid him to do all sorts of things, and it will all go in one 
car and out the other. But if you tell him the same thing in story form, 
it will make a great impression." The story is told in a colloquial style, 
which is part of its appeal. Hali has a striking command of begamati 
zuban. The narrativeisfull of down-to-carth examples, proverbs, parables 
and idioms used only by the women of Delhi and Panipat. One section 
specifically discusses women’s language, counselling a young boy never 
to use it, but that does not stop Hali from writing in women’s idiom to 
get his reformist message across to a female readership." 

Hali has his women characters reflect on the backward condition of 
the Muslim community, the stagnation of vernacular learning,” and the 
need for girls to be educated in order to fulfill their household and family 
duties, He does not go to extremes, however. The reforms he advocates 
are justified in terms of women's traditional roles. There is no talk of a 
western-style curriculum, nor of higher education, nor of tearing down 
the curtains of purdah. These women are certain of their roles and do not 
question them; rather they seek to do better what they are destined for: 
marriage, motherhood, household management, relations with relatives, 


"The initial amount was Rs 75 per month, equal to his salary ar the Delhi Anglo- 
Arabic School. Five years larer, it was raised to Rs 100 per month. Husain, Yadgar, 
p.50. 

"This vas Hayat-i Javed, cited above. 

“Husain, Yadgar, pp. 63-4; Idem., Jane Walon, pp. 17, 30-2. 

"Hali, Majalis un-Nisa, 7th majlis cf. Minault, tr., Voices of Silence, p. 116. 

**On begamati zuban. see references above, note 69. 

G.W. Leitner, in History of indigenous Education in the Punjab, pt. 1, pp. 1-27, 
flatly blames the imposition of the British system of education for the dedine of 
vernacular educational standards. Joseph DiBona agrees, in his introduction to One 
Teacher, One School, pp. 1-40. Hali was too respectful of the British tolayany specific 
blame for this state of affairs, bur his characters are outspoken about declining 
standards, Voice of Silence, pp. 33-43. 
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guests, and servants. This seems to the modern reader an extremely 
limited view of life and its possibilities, but to suggest thata girl in purdah 
in 1874 should get a full-fledged vernacular education, including learn- 
ing to write, was very advanced. 

‘Majalis, therefore, while a reformist vision, also reflects its times. The 
structure and functions of family life, the daily routine, ceremonial occa- 
sions, the lifeof women in their separate world, and the realinfluence that 
women could wi that world, are all described. The workis divided 
into two parts, the first, he story of Zubaida Khatun, and the second, the 
story of Sayyid Abbas, her son. These two stories illustrate the two main 
points that Hali wishes to make: first, that women who are educated can 
be better managers, better wives and mothers, and thus a major force in 
reforming the life of sharif families from within: and secondly, that 
educated mothers can discipline and train theit sons, so that by the time 
they go to school, they are prepared to work hard and use their brains to 
advance in the outside world. 

Summarizing Majalis un-Nisia brings out a number of themes that 
Muslim reformers not only shared among themselves, but also shared 
with social reformers from other religious communities." Zubaida Kha- 
tun’s parents head an affluent family, one that does not regard its wealth 
as all-important (that would not be a sharif attitude), but that neverthe- 
less believes in husbanding its resources, including affection. Children 
should not be spoiled, and this includes choosing servants who will not 
indulge them either. This need for restraint in one's emotional life might 
be regarded as typical Victorian middle-class attitude, and hence 
evidence ofdirect British influence on Hali, buton thecontrary itis above 
allan element in sharif culture. One should not be demonstrative about 
one's affections, as it is not only undignified but also disrespectful, and 
if carried to excremesit will lead to a breakdown of hierarchical authority 
in the family.” This attitude toward social control over individuals’ 


P The literature describing life in purdah ranges from an carly nineteenth-century 
account byan Englishwoman married to a Lucknow aristocrat to more recent anthro- 
pological studies. See Mrs Meer Hasan Ali, Observations on the Musselmauns of India, 
Shaista Suhrawardy Ikramullah, Behind the Veik Patricia Jeffery, Frogs in a Well- 
Indian Women in Purdah; and Papanek and Minault, eds, Separate Worlds. Fictional 
accounts include Rama Mehta, Inside the Havel; and Ahmad Ali, Twilight in Delhi. 

* See Borthwick, Changing Role of Women in Bengal Karlekar, Voices from Wishir, 
K. W. Jones, Socio-Religious Reform Movements, pp. 1-14; and Idem., 'Socic-Religious. 
Movements and Changing Gender Relationships among Hindus of British India" 

9 Such values are also present in some Hindu extended families where itis taboo 
for husband and wife to converse, orto show affection for each other or their children, 
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emotions is qualitatively different from mid-Victorian reserve, which 
allows for considerable sentimentality between parents and children.” 

The idea of emotional control was an essential element in the late- 
nincteenth-century Islamic religious reform movement in North India. 
Inthe thinking of he reformist ‘ulama, ‘standards of ourward observance 
of (Islamic) Law and inward moral purification and control’ are inextric- 
ably linked. To lead a moral Muslim life, self-control and discipline are 
necessary; reason must control the senses. Hali, though not an ‘alim, did 
havea thorough training in the scriptures, and would have been attuned 
tothe ideas of certain reformist ‘ulama. In any case, this idea of moral con- 
duct or proper behaviour (adab) was essential to sharif lifestyle and self- 
definition" 

Zubaida Kharun's early socialization also discouraged such vices as 
loquaciousness, haste, and quarrelsomeness—all representative of a lack 
of restraint—and encouraged such virtues as modesty, patience, and 
obedience. These latter qualities might seem tobe’ feminine, but one gets 
the impression from the rest of Zubaida Kharun’s upbringing that her 
mother and father sought to instill in their daughter qualities that they 
regarded as ‘civilized’ and hence human in the fullest sense. Harmony was 
desirable; anger and discord were not. Only in this way can family life, 
comprising many relationships with both superiors and subordinates, 
flourish. Hali emphasizes this point by this description of a typical 
conversation among women: 


when several (women) get together, they sit around and start complaining. Some 
complain about their mothers-in-law; others weep about their sisters-in-law, 
Some pour vitriol on their daughters-in-lw; others retail their grievances against 
their husbands. Some find fault with X's marriage or joke about the amount of Y's 
dowry or cast aspersions on Z's ancestry. If anyone disagrees with anything 
another says, they quarrel . . . Such women abuse and wound each other. They 
say tasteless things to their husbands. They curse their children for no reason. 
They grumble and argue with the servants . . ° 


in the presence of their elders. See e.g., articles by Sylvia Vatuk, Doranne Jacobson, 
and Rama Mehta, in Papanekand Minault, eds, Separate Worlds, pp. 54-78, 81-109. 
139-63. 

P Houghton, The Victorian Frame of Mind, pp. 341-8. 

"For an elaboration of this reformist ethic, sce B. Metcalf, ‘Islam and Custom in 
Nineteenth Century India: The Reformist Standard of Maulana Thanawi's Bibishti 
Zewar Contributions to Asian Seudies 17 (1982): 62-78, quote from p. 75; see also 
the discussion of Ashraf Ali Thanavi and Bihisbti Zevar, below, ch. 2. 

*Minault, tt, Voices of Silence, p. 71. 
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One might dismiss this as just a standard male complaint that women 
never talk about anything of substance. Hali's point, however, is that 
these women lack self-control and decorum. If they were educated, they 
might still talk about children and relationships, but they might also 
discuss matters like good health and proper child-rearing, or howto bring 
literacy to the servants. What was crucial was thateducated women would 
lead pious lives, control their tempers, and not abuse one another, their 
children, nor their servants gratuitously. 

Piety, orderliness, restraint, and veracity were all instilled in Zubaida 
Kharun before she reached the age of five and started studying with an 
ustani. She then began to learn the Quran in Arabic, plus calligraphy, 
Persian, and Urdu. Her father taught her arithmetic, Indian geography 
and history, and gave her a variety of ethical and moral works to read, 
including Sa'di's Gulistan and Bustan, Abul Fazl's Tyar-i-Danishin Per- 
sian, and Ghazzali's Kimiya ws-Sa'adatand Kalila wa Dimna in Arabic.” 
She also learned to say her prayers regularly and practice ritual cleanliness. 
‘Aca time when western pedagogical wisdom held that women should be 
trained for their role in life through a course of study heavy in ladylike 
accomplishments and lightin classical content, Zubaida Khatun received 
classical and vernacular education the equal of any male's, at least up to 
the secondary level.” 

With her mother, she learned how to sew and cook—though at first 
she balked at making roris (one sympathizes) * Her mother further instil- 
led in her a respect for learning, pointing out that the richest gold orna- 
ments are nothing beside it. She emphasized that the greatest poverty 
is the absence of knowledge, and that in male-female relations the 
main reason that women are oppressed is their lack of knowledge. Hali 
thus points to one of the roots of the problem of women's status and a 
major way to eliminate it. At a time when men were just beginning to be 
concerned with ‘perfecting women,” Hali emphasizes the need for 


* Sa'di's Gulisanand Busan were discussed above. The ‘yar-i-Danishof Abul Fazl 
isa Persian version of the Arabic collection of animal fables, Kalila wa Dimna (similar 
to Aero Fabler or the Indian Panchatantra). Ghazzali's ethical work Kimiya ss- 
Sa'adai has been translated by Claud Field, as The Alchemy of Happiness. 

On the vernacular curriculum, see Leitner, History of Indigenous Education, and 
G.M.D. Sufi, Al-Minhaj. 

* Rott bread; any one ofa number ofindividually hand-made wheat cakes—chapattis, 
‘paranthas, puris—all labour intensive, involving constant preparation while ochersare 
cating, 

%This is the tide of Metcalf's translation of Ashraf Ali Thanavi's Bihishei Zevar, 
discussed in ch. 2. 
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women themselves actively to seck an education. The problem of chang- 
ing men's attitudes toward women comes later in the book.” 

Zubaida Khatun's education continues with a discussion of a host of 
practical matters that reveal women's daily routine. Her mother notes 
that men have it easy, because they can pick up useful information in the 
course of their everyday lives, but women are isolated, and if they have 
only ignorant persons to talk to, ignorance is compounded—a point also 
madeby Nazir Ahmad, Thereisa hint here of dissatisfaction with purdah, 
but only because it abets ignorance. Zubaida's mother then goes into a 
long description of women’s superstitions and folk beliefs, “a strange sort 
of faith which you won't find mentioned in the Quran or hadith’ 


If rwo pieces of metal strike together, it is inauspicious. . . If you stand a cot up 
against the wall with its legs facing out, it will bring bad luck... If a broom 
touches your body, you will become greedy for food . . . Whenever you five 
children milk, curd or rice [white things) to eat, give them a slight caste of ashes 
as well, or the evil eye will affect them . . . Ifthe veil ofa woman whose child has 
died touches someone, her child will become ill, unless she cuts off the corner of 
the veil and burns it. If you go to someone's house for a visit, don’t return on the 
third day. Don’t go visitng on a Wednesday . . . the third, thirteenth, and twenty- 
third and the eighth, eighteenth, and ewenty-cighth are unlucky, so don’t take up 
new tasks on those dates.” 

The best antidote to such foolishness is an education. Hali's critique of 
women's superstitions echoes Nazir Ahmad's aspersions upon Akbari's 
gullibility. Hindu reformers similarly criticized the superstitions rife in 
the women’s quarters, Reformers, whether Hindu or Muslim, were in- 
volved in a complex process of cultural critique that judged women's 
practices as inferior or backward, congruent to the European cultural 
critique of aspects of Indian culture as requiring a ‘civilizing mission. * 
The civilizing process that the men envisaged for the women involved an 
education similar to their own as a means of instilling literary values and 
scriptural, as opposed to folk, beliefs. The sharing of interests and values 
would not only break down the isolation of the zenana (without the need 
to abolish purdah), but would also pose a further challenge to the nawabi 
style, which reformers deprecated. 


7 As discussed below, pp. 52-3. 

* Minault, tr., Voices of Silence, pp. 59-61 

KW. Jones, ‘Socio-Religious Movements and Changing Gender Relationships 
among Hindus; Sumanta Banerjee, ‘Marginalization of Women's Popular Culture in 
Nineteenth Century Bengal, in Sangariand Vaid, eds, Recasting Women, pp. 127-79; 
f. Partha Chatterjee, ‘The Nationalist Resolution of the Women's Question’ 
pp. 233-53. 
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According co this line of reasoning, if women were educated, not only 
would they not be misled by false beliefs and practices, but they would 
also be better companions to their husbands. They could converse with 
them, share their interests, and be true life partners. Hali seems to be 
pleading for a kind of marriage similar to the Victorian domestic ideal. 
Not necessarily. Men would still have to live most of their lives in the 
competitive outside world, and women would stay at home in purdah. 
The home would become a haven (or better still, an oasis), so that men 
would not be tempted to find their companionship elsewhere—with 
courtesans for instance. If middle-class women were literate and culti- 
vated—traditionally a role reserved for courtesans—men would be saved 
from the dissolute life, and the expense that went along with it. Hali here 
turnsan argument against women seducation on its head. T! ent 
held that if women became educated, they would become disrespectful 
or even immoral, like courtesans. Hali argues that, on the contrary, there 
will be no further need for courtesansanda tremendous increase in public 
morality on the part of men, if wives replace courtesansin their husbands’ 
affections. To be sure, he does not mention courtesans in this text for 
young girls, but the argument can be deduced from this pass 


You should consider the man a thirsty traveller and the woman a spring. If the 
spring happens to be located in the shade of a tree and there is greenery all around 
anda nice, cool breeze, then the traveller, after quenching his thirst, will want to 
spend several hours enjoying the environment. There may be plenty of other 
springs which do not have such a pleasant atmosphere where he would simply 
quench his thirst and go his way." 


Such a desirable congruence of values and interests among husbands 
and wives also involves religious assumptions. Acceptable values involve 
scriptural knowledge and observance of proper rituals such as regular 
prayers and fasting. Household and life-cycle rituals are wasteful and 
riddled with superstition. Many such customs and rituals have to do with 
subjects central to women’s lives: housework, food preparation and 
cating, marriages, children, visits, illnesses, and the good and bad omens 
associated with them." Zubaida Khatun's mother describesahostoffolk 
rituals designed to get rid of the evil eye and exorcize spirits. Such rituals, 
vows, and oblations are, she implies, worse than useless, for they waste 
money unnecessarily and cure nothing: 


A woman whose children have all died young can try various remedies. In some 
places, she is covered with ashes, in other places, she is made to bathe. In stil 


1% Minault, tr., Voices of Silence, p. 63. 
"^ Shurreef, Qunoon-e-Llam, pp. 226-76. 
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others, she is forbidden to cook in a karbai, or toeat eggs, fish, gur, milk, or curds. 
She should not attend funerals. nor the sixth day bathing rites for new 
mothers... None of these women realizes that God alone gives life or takes it 
away . .. As for women who have never given birth to a child, in some places 
fries areinvoked for them, in other places, spirits are summoned. Domnircome 
and singall nightbefore those who are possessed by spirits, and they, in turn, shake 
their heads wildly and demand whatever they like, as if spirits were gyrating and 
speaking within them. . . No one ever asked which spirits bring children and 
points our that it isin God's power alone to grant children or not." 


Hali takes the reformist stance that God alone can grant life, children and. 
health, but he goes on to advocate rational arid scientific attitudes toward 
medical cures. He is in favour of western medicine to the extent of advo- 
cating vaccinations, but he also mentions yunani hakims'*? as the indi- 
genous alternative to irrational attitudes toward healing. 

Hali’s discussion, however, betrays a lack of understanding of the 
psychological stresses of purdah existence. Non-medical ‘cures,’ belief in 
the evil eye, and exorcism were all functions of an environment in which 
hostilities often ran high but had to be repressed, and where professional 
medical help was usually unavailable. Hakims were men and could not 
see their female patients; feeling a pulse or having symptoms described by 
a servant did not permit very accurate diagnoses.'* Il] women, or women 
with ill children, thus relied on houschold remedies or on cures which at 
least led to the release of fears and nervous tensions, such as the sum- 
moning of domnis. professional women entertainers and exorcists who 
only performed before women, did not violate purdah taboos, and pro- 
vided a good night’s entertainment besides. A woman who was ‘pos- 
sessed’ could vent her hostilities and frustrations in a socially acceptable 
manner and feel better for it. Quite aside from the scriptural or scienti- 
fic arguments against such all-female ceremonies, these were arenas over 
which men had no conwol, and that made reformers like Hali very 
uncomfortable. 

While the reformers wanted to refashion women’s minds and hearts 
in their own image, they were quite willing to let women continue to run 
the household. Zubaida Khatun’s mother explains to her all the skills she 


1 Minault, tr., Voices of Silence p. 65; karhai cooking vessel, rather likea wok gur: 
‘coarse brown sugar; domani: (masc: dam), sce below. 

"9 Yunani Literally ‘Greek,’ the traditional system of Islamic medicine (yunani 
sibl); bakin practitioner of yunani medicine. 

1% Oneis reminded of the episode of the perforated sheet in Salman Rushdie's novel 
Midnight's Children. 

"^ For a psychological inquiry into indigenous healing practices concerning spirit 
possession, sec S. Kakar, Shamans, Mystics, and Doctors, pp. 15-88. 
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will need in order to do so. While the surface theme of this section is 
service to the family, the underlying message is one of competence and 
self-sufficiency within the woman's sphere. Upon her skills ultimately 
depend the survival and the status of the family. Zubaida Khatun’s 
mother offers her advice on how a woman in purdah can avoid being 
cheated by her servants who do the shopping. She should cross-check the 
prices they quote to her against information brought from the outside by 
women of heitinerant service castes: the miller woman, the bangle seller, 
and soon. She should buy staples in bulk in season; she should vary the 
servant she sends out to the bazaai she should never buy on credit. As an 
additional way to keep the servants on their toes, she should never be a 
stranger in her own kitchen. 

Managing servants is only a small part of her day. Hospitality is also 
an important function: serving guests who arrive unexpectedly, always 
having enough panon hand in a pandanmaintained with pristine cleanli- 
ness, and sending out food on ritual occasions to those who depend on 
the family. Maintenance of the family’s sharif status depends in part on 
such obligations of hospitality and gift exchange, and upon almsgiving. 
Zubaida's mother admonishes her never to let a faqir go away from her 
door emptyhanded.'” Hali understands that though frugality is a virtue, 
some customs and niceties have to be observed. Generosity is a virtue of 
the ashraf, so even if it is not lavish, hospitality remains an important 
clement of a family’s status. Miserliness is definitely not sharif; thus 
moderation and foresight are required in the skilful woman,'** 

Personal cleanliness is also important; so too is the need to keep the 
drinking water supply pure, floor coverings spotless, cooking vessels 
retinned, clothes clean and mended (Akbari's negligence in this area was 
one ofher many sins). Before the cold weather, quilts have tobe restuffed, 
warm clothing maintained, charcoal burners procured. For the hot 
season and before the rains, there are other maintenance chores: roofs 


1% On these groupe, see M. Gaborieau, ‘On the Specific Service Roles in Traditional 
Muslim Society, in G. Krishna, ed., Contributions to South Asian Studies 2, 
pp. 146-63. 

1? Gaborieau, p. 157; on status ranking, see D.E. Goodfriend, ‘Changing Concepts 
of Caste and Status among Old Delhi Muslims, in I. Ahmad, ed., Modernization and 
Social Change among Muslims in India, pp. 119-52. Par: a preparation of betel nut 
for chewing; pandam box for keepingbetel paraphernalia; fagin wanderingmendicant 
or holy man. 

1% On ways thar women contribute to family status, see H. Papanek, Family Status 
Production: The "Work" and "Non-Work" of Women, Signs 4, 4 (1979): 775-81; 
and Jdem., ‘Class and Gender in Education-Employment Linkages,’ Comparative 
Education Review 29, 5 (August 1985): 317-46. 
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have to be checked and replastered or rethatched, furniture repaired, cots 
restrungand kept taut, and so on. There is little time for idling from dawn 
to dusk, or from one end of the year to the other,” One is tempted to 
compare this outlook, with its emphasis on hard work, self-denial, and 
the need to be prepared for all eventualities, to the Protestant ethic. There 
is no need to look so far afield to characterize this ethic. It is intimately 
connécted with the values of restraint and self-control outlined earlier as 
parcofboth sharifculeure and reformist Islam. Not only that, but che idea 
that a moral existence on earth, regardless of the rewards in the here and 
now, vill bring paradise in the hereafter, is central to Islam as well as 
Christianity. 

Queen Victoria appears in several places in Hali's Majalis as she does 
in the pages of Nazir Ahmad’s novels, as the ultimate role model. She is 
the exemplary woman, not only educated and skilled at administration, 
butalso a loyal and obedient wife, prolific mother, and sorrowing widow. 
In fact, though Victoria is the ruler over her vast realm (as all women are, 
ina sense, queens in their own realms), the stories Hali narrates about her 
show the queen to be a woman who cares about her family and about 
those who are dependent upon her, and who exemplifies compassion and 
justice in her dealings with others." The queen thus provides a model of 
womanly and wifely behaviour. Hali has patterned Victoria after his own 
criteria of the ideal woman: competent, intelligent, and patient. 

The story of Zubaida Khatun culminates with her marriage. Her 
mother takes her aside and gives her advice concerning ‘what every bride 
ought to know before going to her in-laws’ house,’ in other words, family 
diplomacy (the sorts of things that Asghari seemed to know instinctive- 
ly). She first contrasts the supportive conditions in her own home with 
those that she will find in her new home. She has been brought up in an 
enlightened atmosphere, free of superstitions. She may find, however, 
that her in-laws are still devoted to custom. She must not become dis- 
couraged at this state of affairs but must work for change with tact and 
patience. She has learned self-control ar home; at her new home she will 
be the outsider and hence theone who has to make adjustments. The most 
demanding taskbefore any Indian bride is getting along with her mother- 
in-law. Ie will not be easy, but Zubaida Khatun must make the effort. "It 
takes two hands to clap,’ her mother points out. If she conducts herself 
properly, she will win the affection of all concemed, mother-in-law, 
sister-in-law, and of course, her husband. 


Miaule, er. Voices of Silence, pp. 69-79. 
"Ibid. pp. 66-8, 86. 
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The negotiations leading up to the marriage show the contractual 
nature of Muslim marriage, and the fact that Indian marriages are ar- 
rangements between families, not individuals. They agree not to waste 
money on mehr, beyond that required by Islamic law," nor upon dowry, 
nor on undue pomp and ceremony. The father of the prospective 
bridegroom asks that the marriage be postponed for three years to allow 
his son to complete his education. His message is against marriage at too 
young an age!!! before the young people are prepared. Zubaida Khatun 
may be fully prepared, but she needs to reach the age of discretion, for 
the bride is supposed to give her consent to the marriage, being fully 
cognizant of what is involved. This is often not the case, which is revealed 
at the marriage ceremony itself, when Zubaida Khacun’s father comes to 
ask her for her consent. He points out that Islamic law requires that she 
agree to the match. The hold of tradition is very strong, however, and 
customarily the bride remains mute and shy—indeed the assembled com- 
pany expects her to remain so—meaning that her consent is simply as- 
sumed as she is married off. Zubaida Khatun’s father is a determined 
‘opponent of such customs, and he insists that she speak up. She finally 
does so, in terms sufficiently self-effacing to satisfy the invited guests. 
Just before Zubaida Khatun leaves with her husband, ber father takes 
his son-in-lawaside and gives him some good advice. It has to do with his 
attitude toward his wife and women in general: ‘Ie says in the hadith that 
one should not mistrust women.’ This recalls an earlier point in the story 
when Hali had emphasized the need for women to seek education and 
improvement for themselves, but had not dealt adequately with men's 
attitudes. Here, he makes up for that. Zubaida Khatun’s father is con- 
scious of women's rights in Islamic law and is a major force in seeing that 
his daughter gets her due.” He points out to his son-in-law that the tradi- 
tions of the Prophet are in favour of a trusting relationship between man 
and wife. Trustis notonly necessary for a relationship of mutual affection 
and love, but it also has other consequences. Women are the repositories 


? Mahr dower; the marriage portion senled, by contract, upon a Muslim bride 
before marriage; itis payable in part at marriage and partly deferred, becoming payable 
in cheevent of divorce, for hersuppor. Itis distinguished from dowry, or jahez, money 
‘or movable goods given to the bride by her parencs ar the time of her marriage. Gibb 
and Kramers, eds, Shorter Encyclopedia of Islam, pp. 314-15; T. Mahmood, Muslim 
Personal Law, pp. 72-4. 

?? Such as Hali's was. 

"In this respect, Hali is not only up to dare but ahead of his time. For a treatment 
‘of women'srighusin Islam published somewhat larer, see Sayyid Mumtaz Ali, Hugug 
un-Niswan, discussed below in ch. 2. 
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of the honour and status of the family, but if they are mistrusted this will 
lead to their oppression, to a consequent degradation in home and family 
life, and to a decline in the civilization as a whole. Women’s treatment as 
human beings and full-fledged partners is necessary for the reform and 
advancement of society. Nothing could be more basic. Hali is emphatic 
that men’s favorable attitude enables women to fulfill their human poten- 
tial, 

‘Majalisthen proceeds to tell che story of Zubaida Khaun's son, Sayyid 
‘Abbas, and his early education at home. His socialization differs in signi- 
ficant respects from hers, described earlier. He has a good deal more 
independence to go outside: to play with his friends, to go for walks, to 
ride, swim, and learn to shoot. His mother nevertheless insists on regular 
lesson and prayer times, and a strict regimen in bathing, clothing, and 
eating, in order to preserve his health. She also keeps track of his extra- 
curricular activities, her loyal servants giving her eyes and ears outside the 
walls. Certain kinds of games (kahaddi wrestling, running races) are 
permitted, others (kite-flying) are not. In riding and even calligraphy he 
has to learn the essentials, but no more. The emphasis, as always, is on 
doing what is useful and on avoiding extravagance as wasteful of time, 
energy, and money—no embroidery on one's collars, no flowery or ela- 
borate calligraphy, These are similar to useless customary rituals and 
smack of a lack of restraint. 

Sayyid Abbas’s education, like Zubaida Khatun’s, is both practical and 
literary. He gets lessons in deportment: restraint in the expression ofemo- 
tion, moderation in cating, circumspection in mannets— doing thingsin 
the sharif manner and according to the code of adab. One of the most 
important aspects of this code is verbal etiquette; he learns very early the 
proper expressions for showing respect to hiselders and superiors and self- 
deprecation at the same time. Self-vaunting is not sharif, but neither is 
improper pronunciation nor the use of begamati zuban, all of which be- 
tray alack of proper upbringing. His literary education commences with 
the Quran and advances through Persian and Urdu reading, and arith- 
metic. To keep Sayyid Abbas on the job, Zubaida Khatun invites aservant 
boy to share his lessons, thus introducing a note of competition. She also 
resorts to frequent drills, quizzes, and occasional exemplary tales to re- 
mind him of his duties. None of these stratagems were apparently needed 
in her case, as a dutiful daughter. Finally, when he had reached his 
ninth year, knew his Quran, the basic ethical works in Persian, begin- 
ning Arabic, decent calligraphy, useful arithmetic, and some geography 


14 Kabaddi: an Indian game played by two teams. For further detail, se glossary. 
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and history—all raught him by his mother—word spread in the family 
that Sayyid Abbas was a ne'er-do-well because he had not yet gone to 
school 

‘There ensues an epic discussion between Zubaida Kharun and her 
elder sister-in-law (who is uneducated, but because she is older, Zubaida 
must respect her wishes) about the pros and cons of Sayyid Abbas's 
education. Zubaida Khatun wins the day and convinces one and all that 
not only s it possible, and even desirable, for a mother to educate her son, 
but also—by extension—that educating girls is even more necessary than 
educating boys. Sayyid Abbas subsequently goes to study with a maulvi, 
whose discipline islax. His mother chastizes him and he reforms, notonly 
continuing his literary education with the maulvi, but also going to 2 
government school to learn English and western sciences. His story ends 
with a rousing adventure tale, in which Sayyid Abbas goes off in quest of 
a long-lost uncle. He succeeds and prospers, thanks to his wit, self-suffi- 
ciency, and willingness to work hard. 

Hali’s Majalis un-Nissa, summarized here in some detail, demon- 
strates major differences between male and female socialization in North 
India in the late nineteenth century. Women, in Hali’s ideal scheme, 
would be educated to realize their human potential. Nevertheless, both 
their individual fulfilment and social importance were in and through the 
family. Zubaida Khatun, like Asghari before her, represented the ideal 
composite of feminine skills: She was literate, a super-competent man- 
ager, the centre of several networks of familial relationships, whether 
affectionate or hierarchical. Excluded from male society, she still had 
considerable scope for her skills and for influencing family policies and 
expenditures. 

‘On the other hand, a man in that culture at that time had to develop 
qualities that would permit him to survive and advance as an individual 
in an increasingly merit-oriented and impersonal world. The generation 
of Sir Sayyid, Nazir Ahmad, and Hali made the transition from a world 
in which a man’s position depended to a great extent on his birth and 
family connections to one in which individual qualifications counted for 
more.!5 Of course, that transition was never unequivocal; family and 
community connections continued to mean a great deal in British India. 
Nevertheless, by the late nineteenth century, being up to date involved 
coping with competitive examinations, new professional qualifications, 
and increased geographic mobility. Men of the service gentry could no 


?? Lelyveld, Aligarh First Generation, discusses the way that Aligarh College 
helped mediate this transition for the North Indian Muslim ashraf. 
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longer count on getting ahead simply by finding a patron. There were 
other ways to advance if one were well educated and willing to try new 
paths, like Sayyid Abbas. 

Such men increasingly desired educated wives for themselves or for 
their sons, and yet the indigenous system of vernacular education was in 
decline and educated women were hard to find. Nazir Ahmad and Hali 
were not the only ones who began to formulate schemes for the improve- 
ment of women. Discussion of women’s education and construction of 
plansto effectitbecame an obsession among many North Indian Muslim 
men in the lare nineteenth century, as it would provide solutions to a 
number of problems they faced in both their public and private lives. In 
this composite reformist view, the desired results of women's education 
were twofold: 


1. Women would become berter companions to their husbands, better 
mothers to their children, and better homemakers. 

2. Women would become better Muslims, better moral and ethical 
guides to their children, more aware of their rights and duties within 
scriptural Islam, and observant of sanctioned, as opposed to ‘useless’ 
rituals. 

Inother words, women would become more like Asghari and Zubaida 
Khatun. 


Conclusions 
Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Nazir Ahmad, and Altaf Husain Hali were all 
representatives of the older gencration of Muslim reformers, born before 
1857, from service gentry and learned backgrounds, educated in the 
traditional Islamic curriculum. Of these, only Nazir Ahmad knew 
English, andhe learned it asan adult. All three had experienced the effects 
of British rule on their families livelihood, changing patterns of princely 
and official patronage and employment, and the upheaval of the 1857 
revolt. In the late nineteenth century all three were instrumental in arti- 
culating an ideology of educational and social reform for their class and 
community. 

"This ideology represented an effort on the part of the Muslim service 
gentry of North India to salvage their self-respect and maintain their 
sharif status in face ofa loss of power. This loss was increasingly appar- 
ent before 1857 but became inescapable thereafter. It was compounded 


"For a parallel case of ideological construction among Hindu intellectuals, see 
Sudhir Chandra, The Oppressive Present 
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by a sense of relative deprivation, as those who were accustomed to 
association with administration were faced with conipetition from the 
educated, upwardly-mobile clerical and mercantile classes from the 
coastal cities. The explanation the Muslim elite offered for their decline 
took the form of a theory of Muslim ‘backwardness,’ caused by extra- 
vagance, impiety, ignorance, and indiscipline, The remedy for this 
worldly decline, therefore, involved spiritual as well as material regenera- 
tion. The cultivation of individual piety, frugality, and restraint, the pur- 
suit of knowledge, and the rejection of superstitious custom were all 
present in the ethical literature, and in doctrines of tajdid (renewal) and 
islah (reform), that were part of the Islamic intellectual tradition, re- 
interpreted to meet the challenge of the new age. 

An essential element of this ideology involved a critique of the zenana. 
as the locus of both extravagance and ignorance. The literature of adab, 
such as the Qubus Nama, contained a precedent for this critique, re- 
garding women as the source of fitna: disorder, disruption, the sexually 
charged, and the chaotic. The disorderly effect of women upon men's 
lives could be relegated to the private, walled-off regions of the house- 
hold." This was theoretically a way to keep control over the feminine 
power to disrupt, but as we have seen, the private and the public realms 
of men's lives were not that easily isolable. The solution was a greater 
regulation of women’s lives by both scriptural piety and intellectual disci- 
pline, as prescribed by men. Education for women, as for men, was 
interpreted as a return to the true, pristine Islam of the Prophet, with his 
exhortation to both men and women to seek knowledge wherever it could 
be found. It was a path to enlightenment that included the rejection of 
the extravagant and the irrational in favour of knowledge of one's reli 
gious rights and duties, not to mention sound budgetary practices. Sir 
Sayyid felt chat men should be educated first and that women would fol- 
low. Nazir Ahmad and Hali saw the two processes as necessarily simul- 
taneous. 

The judgment of these reformers concerning women’s practices 
reflected very real concerns about the decline of theindigenous education 
system, and the consequent growth of ignorance in the zenana, at the very 
time that women were needed to play a moreactive rolein educating their 
children and in enhancing the status of their families. It also represented 


* Foran exposition ofthis idea, see Faisal Devji, "Gender and the Politics of Space,” 
South Asia 14, 1 (1991): 141-53. Cf. with views of women as the disorderly element 
in popular culture in early modern Europe, in Natalie Zemon Davis, ‘Women on 
her Society and Culture in Early Modern France, pp. 124-51. 
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a ‘civilizing mission’ on the part of the men toward their women, at the 
same time that the men themselves were subject to a similar mission by 
British educators and administrators. Whether to resist British incursions 
into their culture and society, or whether to meet them half way, Muslim 
men found it necessary to exert greater control over the women in their 
lives. The ideology was patriarchal and the process colonial." This is not 
surprising, nor does it mean that women did not collaborate in the 
ideology nor in the process. The isolation of the zenana had always been 
more apparent than real; the colonizer and the colonized were locked in 
a constant and ongoing dialogue. 

The next generation, those who were born around or after 1857 and 
whose education was a combination of Islamic and western, began to act 
on the ideas of their predecessors. They became the chief advocates of 
education for Muslim women, theauthorsoftexts, the editors of journals, 
and the founders of societies and schools that contributed to its realiza- 
tion. Ir is to the story of this ‘generation of reform, both its ideologues 
and pedagogues, that we now turn. 


"For parallel developments of ideal models of womanhood in Victorian society, 
sec Joan Burstyn, Victorian Education and the Ideal of Womanhood and Antoinette 
Burton, Burdens of History. 
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CHAPTER 2 
A Suitable Literature 


‘The pre-1857 generation had articulated an ideology of social reform and 
established themes for future action. Nazir Ahmad and Hali provided, in 
Asphari and Zubaida Khatun, ideal role models that were sources of 
emulation. It remained for the next generation to formulate and carry out 
programmes of social and educational reform that would reach the lives 
of real women. We have seen that women in the pre-1857 generation, 
such as Ashrafunnissa Begam (Bibi Ashraf), had to struggle against great 
odds to overcome prejudices in their families against women learning to 
read anything other than the Quran, and especially against their learning 
to write. Women whose families maintained traditions of female literacy 
also foundit increasingly difficult to find ustanis to train them in theread- 
ing of the Quran and other basic texts. One way to perpetuate the system 
of home education was for fathers to teach their daughters themselves, 
using a variety of new texts especially designed to bring enlightenment 
into the zenana. 

This chapter will characterize a variety of these writings, some didactic 
works in the tradition of Nazir Ahmad and Hali, and others geared to the 
market for new information in print form, but all—to quote the earlier 
government circular—deemed ‘suitable’ for women readers. This litera- 
ture includes some fairly straightforward school books: readers, manuals 
of letter-writing style, and so on; as well as practical works that reflect the 
specific needs of the times: guides to purified religious practice, discus- 
sions of Islamic law as it relates to women, household manuals, etiquette 
books, and didactic novels that convey useful information in the course 
of telling a story, after the fashion of Nazir Ahmad. Novels were still 
regarded, by religious authorities particularly, as liable to corrupt the 
reader with romantic notions, but Nazir Ahmad’s works found a lot of 
imitators in this generation. 

This literature in all its forms, product of the new printing techno- 
logy and a growing market for the printed word,' reflected the rapidly 


"There are many works on the imporrance of the technology of print in modern 
history. See, e.g., Elizabeth L. Eisenstein, The Printing Press as an Agent of Change. On 
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changing political and economic context in India in the late nineteenth 
and carly twentieth centuries. With the British unequivocally in charge 
of North India after 1857, the Muslim service gentry had to come to 
termswith new institutional structures as never before. For the generation 
born after 1857, government service meant British government ser- 
vice, often at a very menial level, unless one served in a princely state. 
Hyderabad was the largest and wealthiest of the states still ruled by a 
Muslim; others included Bhopal, Rampur, and Bahawalpur, consider- 
ably smaller but still sources of traditional patronage. British government 
service meant learning English ata government or missionary-run school, 
or, after 1875, at Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan's new college at Aligarh, de- 
signed to bring together English education and Islamic religious teach- 
ings and to serve as the mediating institution between the Muslim elite 
and the British government? 

The Muslim middle class that was emerging from the service gentry 
had to compete for positions in the administration and the professions 
with the newly emergent and upwardly-mobile Hindu middle class. In 
the legal profession, in particular, competition stiffened. New laws and 
newcourtsmeantstudying English and English law, and—for a select few 
who wanted a barrister's status —a journey to study at the Inns of Court 
in London, Increasingly, therefore, an educated Muslim man had some 
measure of English education. He may have had an Islamic formation 
early in life, but unlike reformers of an earlier generation who been fully 
reared in the Islamic curriculum, the late-nineteenth-century middle- 
class Muslim male felt the influence of western science, law, and litera- 
ture, and the need to respond to western cultural criticism. 

Even for those in favour of change, one possible response to external 
criticism was religious polemic, addressed not only to Christian mis- 
sionaries but also to Hindu religious reform movements such as the Arya 
Samaj, whose aggressive tactics were a cultural threat, and to Muslim op- 
ponents of change. For Muslim reformers, conservative opposition from 
among Muslims was as great a challenge as was the proselytizing zeal 
of other religions. That challenge had to be met by arguing for a return 
to a pristine Islam, as variously interpreted. For Muslim as for Hindu 
reformers, social and religious change did not mean aping the West, 
but rather arguing for revitalization of tradition. This involved a 


‘print capitalism: and the development of national identities, see B. Anderson, 

Imagined Communities, Concerning Islam and print, see Robinson, ‘Technology and 

Religious Change: Islam and the Impact of Print. 
?Lelyveld, Aligarh’; Firs Generation, pp. 102-18. 
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hypothetical return to an idealized golden age, whether the age of the 
Vedas, or—in this case—the Islam of the Prophet Muhammad. This was 
not new, for Muslim reformers in previous centuries had argued simi- 
larly, albeit in different political contexts. For a Muslim in favour of 
social, religious, or educational change, it helped to have the Prophet on 
your side. 

The ‘ulama also had to adapt to changing conditions. In the absence 
ofa Muslim state, che ‘ulama of British India in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury resorted to two main strategies to perpetuate Islamic learning. The 
first was to institutionalize, founding a number of madrasas that became 
the repositories of the Islamic curriculum, as contrasted to the earlier, 
more informal system of reading at the homes of a succession of teachers. 
Madrasas, of course, existed in India previously, alongside the informal 
system of reading with learned individuals. The main differences between 
nineteenth-cencury madrasas and earlier ones involved: (1) Changing 
patronage: instead of a princely or aristocratic patron buildinga madrasa, 
and setting up a wagf or granting a revenue assignment for its support, 
nineteenth-century madrasas relied to a lesser degree on such endow- 
ments and to a greater degree on smaller, individual contributions. 
(2) Developing institutional structures: new madrasas incorporated ideas 
derived from western academic procedures such as academic depart- 
ments, disciplines, examinations, and the offering of degrees? The 
second strategy was to emphasize individual piety and dedication to the 
faith, based not upon following custom but upon personal knowledge of 
the scriptures and the laws. That, ofcourse, involved literacy. The ulama, 
consequently, were very much involved in publication: popular guides to 
religious practice, collections of fatawa,' controversialist pamphlets, 
scholarly quarterlies, and less scholarly monthlies. A number of madrasas 
had their own lithographic presses that contributed to the expansion of 
Urdu as a medium of public discourse 

The Deoband madrasa was one of the major manifestations of 
these trends. Founded in 1867 by reformist ‘ulama, the Deoband school. 


? Fora discussion of these trends at the Deoband madrasa and its related schools, 
see Metcalf, Islamic Revival in British India, pp. 87-137; for the madrasa of Firangi 
Mahal in Lucknow, see Francis Robinson, "The “Ulama of Farangi Mahall and their 
Adab; in Metcalf, ed., Moral Conduct and Authority, pp. 151-83. 

* Fatwa (pl. fatawd), a learned ruling on a question of Islamic law. 

‘Metcalf, Islamic Revival, pp. 198-234; Robinson, "Technology and Religious 
Change: for a comparable case in Europe during the Reformation, see Natalie Davis, 
“Printing andthe People,” in Society and Culture in Early Modern France, pp. 189-226. 
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established acurriculum that emphasized the scriptural sources of Islamic 
law, the Quran and hadith. In this, che Deoband ‘ulama continued the 
scriptural tradition of pre-1857 Delhi, as represented by the eighteenth- 
century reformer Shah Waliullah (1703-62) and his sons, particularly 
Shah Abdul Aziz (1746-1824), and their numerous disciples.‘ This line 
of scholar-sufis emphasized scriptural knowledge over speculative phi- 
losophy, and a disciplined sufism that remained within the bounds of 
orthodoxy.” They owed allegiance to several mystical orders, including 
the Naqshbandi, Qadiri, and Chishti, along with reverence for the Pro- 
phet Muhammad as their ultimate religious guide. Some of Abdul Aziz's 
disciples had looked upon their reform efforts as a new sufi order, and 
thought of themselves as direct disciples of the Prophet. This "Tariqa-i- 
Muhammadiya’ was led by Sayyid Ahmad Barelvi and Shah Ismail 
Shahid.” Indeed, using the Prophet as an exemplar at a time of religious 
and political uncertainty was an idea that went back to the earliest Isla- 
mic century, to the time when the details of Muhammad’s life were first 
mined for legal and moral precedents and the hadith was first compiled." 

The Deoband school established academic departments, examina- 
tions, and a bureau of juridical rulings (dar ul-ifèa) to answer individual 
queries concerning the proper observance of Islamic laws. In addition to 
improving the quality of education in the Islamicsciences, the Deobandis 
sought to purify personal religious observance and to spread the knowl- 
edge of Islamic law (shari'ai) more widely among Muslims in India.” 
To advance their overall project of spreading religious knowledge, some 
among the ‘ulama also championed women's education. To purify 
household rituals, to increase knowledge and observance of scriptural 


Metcalf, Islamic Revival, pp. 16-68 is a good summary of catler reform move- 
ments; other works include: SA-A. Rizvi, Shab Wali Allah and His Timer; Idem., Shah 
Abdul Aziz: Puritanism, Sectarian Polemicsand Jihad and Farhan Nizami, ‘Madrasahs, 
Scholars and Saints: Muslim Response to the British Presence in Delhi and the Upper 
Doab, 1803-57,” Bodleian Library. 

7).M.S. Baljon, Religion and Thought of Shah Wali Allah Diblawi. 

"This group mounted a quixotic campaign of resistance to non-Muslim rule, per- 
ishing in bandeagiinsc the Sikhs in 1831. Asa result, they are sometimes known asthe 
Indian Mujahidin, or Wahhabis. Metcalf, Islamic Revival, pp. 138-97; Qeyamuddin 
Ahmad, Wabhabi Movement in India, Harlan O. Pearson, ‘Islamic Reform and 
Revival in Nineteenth Century India: the Tarigab-i Muhammadiyah” 

? Lam grateful to Gordon Newby for this insight, further explored in his book, The 
Making of the Last Prophet. 

"Metcalf, Islamic Revival, pp. 146-57; Idem. "The Madrasa at Deoband: A Model 
for Religious Education in Modern India! MAS 12 (1978): 111-34. 
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religion as opposed to folk customs, and to improve individual piety in 
the Muslim community, it was important for women to be educated in 
their religion. 

Mert of the Muslim professional middle class were increasingly in 
favour of women’s education, though their motivation was somewhat 
different from that of the ‘ulama. They too wanted their wives to be more 
knowledgeable about Islam, to raise their children in the faith, and to lead 
pious, disciplined lives. Mostly, however, they desired educated wives 
for themselves and theit sons, women who would be companions in 
their lives, who would prepare their children to face the challenges of the 
future, and who would manage their homes frugally, not squandering 
resources on either costly rituals or personal finery. Men of this genera- 
tion, whether western-educated or ‘ulama, were seeking the ideal woman 
to meet their own needs and that of their class and community—women 
who would be better wives and mothers, and better Muslims. 

Different reformers emphasized different aspects of this ideal, and 
these differences were ‘reflected in their writings. More than simply 
articulating the problem and outlining the need for women’s education, 
however, men of this generation had to take concrete steps to bring about 
actual reform. The writings featured in this chapter were meant to edu- 
cate women according to the desired pattern. They represent a small but 
significant sampling of the available literature. 


The Ornaments of Paradise: Maulana Ashraf Ali 
Thanavi's Bibishei Zevar 
Early in the twentieth century, Maulana Ashraf Ali Thanavi decided to 
write a compendium of useful knowledge for women, a guide notonly to 
learning, but to the pious life." He began it by citing a tradition of the 
Prophet Muhammad: ‘It is a duty incumbent on every Muslim man and 
every Muslim woman to acquire knowledge.’ This hadith was frequently 
cited by Muslim educational reformers as evidence that the Prophet him- 
self favoured education for women, and not only that, but women and 
men should have comparable educations.!? 

Maulana Thanavi went on to explain the rationale for his book, 
Bihishti Zevar (The Ornaments of Paradise): 
For many years, I watched the ruination of the religion of the women of Hindus- 
tan and was heartsick because of it. I struggled to find a cure, worried because that 


"Ashraf Ali Thanavi, Bihishti Zevar. In this section, | am greatly indebted to 
Barbara Metcalf s partial translation of the work: Perfecting Women, other translations 
indude chat by Rahm Ali al-Hashmi, Bahishei Zeuar (The Requistes of Islam). 

P Metcalf, tr., Perfecting Women [PW], p. 47. 
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ruin was not limited to religion but had spread to everyday mattersas well. Ic went 
beyond the women to their children and in many respects even had its effects on 
their husbands. To judge from the speed with which it progressed, it seemed that 
if reform did not come soon, the disease would be nearly incurable... (T]he 
‘cause of this ruination is nothing other than women's ignorance of the reli 
sciences. This lack corrupts their belief, their deeds, their dealing with other 
people, their character, and the whole manner of their social life ... I have for 
some time, therefore, realized that in order to manage women, it is absolutely 
necessary to teach them the science of religion—even if it must be through the 
medium of Urdu.” 


Maulana Thanavi here echoes number of the themes articulated by re- 
formers of the earlier generation, men who had, like himself, been nur- 
tured in the Islamic curriculum. First, women’s ignorance of religion is 
a central problem for the society as a whole, for they infect their children 
and husbands with a contagion of indiscipline, ignorance, and decline. 
Women are singled out as the carriers of that illness, an imagery sug- 
gesting the need to treat, not just symptoms, but the root causes of the 
Contagion. In evidence here, too, is a second idea: that what happens in 
the home is of importance in the society at large, and that through social 
relations, women’s influence extends well beyond their realm. Third, but 
not least, is the idea of control: Women need to be ‘managed,’ via proper 
instruction in Islam, According to this reasoning, women are deficient, 
bur this deficiency can be remedied by discipline and instruction. 
‘Women are, therefore, potentially equal to men in their capacity for 
understanding, and hence their reform and ‘management iscentral tothe 
religious reform of all Muslims. 

Maulana Ashraf Ali Thanavi (1864-1943) was a product of the Deo- 
band madrasa. He was both an "alim and a sufi: a scholar of the Quran 
and hadith, andoneof thepre-eminentmystics ofhis time. His mysticism 
did not, however, lead him to withdraw from concern for the everyday 
lives of his disciples; rather, he expressed the importance of remaining 
within the world in order to offer them guidance in both religious and 
practical matters. This too helps explain his willingness to teach and write 
in Urdu, rather chan confining his scholarship to Arabic and Persian," In 
this respect Bihishti Zevar is more approachable than a similar massive 
work, Nazir Ahmad’s Al-Hugug wa al-Faraiz, that is heavily laden with 
Arabic citations. 


® PW, pp. 47-9; Metcalf calls attention to Thanavi's implication that using Urdu 
is second best (to learning about religion in Arabic), but necessary in order to reach 
a popular audience. 

“Metcalf, Islamic Revival, pp. 157, 172, 180, 210-15. On the significance of reli- 
gious teachings in the vernacular, soc Davis, ‘Printing and the People,’ pp. 209-26. 
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Ashraf Ali Thanavi’s family was ofthe ashraf: a lineage of service gentry 
known for its Islamic learning, established since the time of the sultans of 
Delhi in the qasbah of Thana Bhavan, in Muzaffarnagar district in 
northwestern UP. His father, Shaikh Abdul Haq, was the manager of 
a large estate in Meerut district, and learned in Persian language and lite- 
rature, asbefitted onein administration at that time. Among hisancestors 
werea number of sufis and learned men. As a youth, Ashraf Ali was very 
pious and showed an inclination toward mysticism. His father pointed 
him in the ditection of religious studies, while his younger brother 
learned Persian and English and went into administration. Ashraf Ali 
studied the Quran and began studying Persian at home in Meerut and 
‘Thana Bhavan with his father and an uncle, mastered the Quran, and 
learned Persian well enough towrite passable poetry. He then entered the 
Deoband madrasa at the age of fifteen and spent about five years there." 

‘At Deoband, he was the student and disciple of two of its leading 
scholars: Maulana Muhammad Yaqub Nanautavi and Maulana Rashid 
Ahmad Gangohi, the latter a major exponent of hadith. In addition, 
Ashraf Ali mastered mantiq (logic) and became skilled in the art of 
munazara (religious debate). "7 Upon completing his studies, he spent the 
next fifteen years teachingat two madrasas in Kanpur. ' Then, around the 
turn of the century, he returned to Thana Bhavan. There he spent the rest 
of his life writing and offering religious guidance to his numerous 
ples, who visited him in such numbers that the government had to build 
a railroad station at Thana Bhavan to handle the traffic. 

Maulana Thanavi's Bibishti Zevar, published in 1905,” is a veritable 
encyclopedia of the religious life, It includes rules governing proper 
houschold management and ritual observante, a life of the Prophet and 
biographies of great Islamic women, stories from the hadith, a tutorial on 


"The Northwestern Provinces, administered from Agra, became known after the 
annexation of Oudh as the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, or simply UP, with 
the capital at Allahgbad, later at Lucknow. 

" The biographical information on Maulana Thanavi here and below is from Nur 
Ahmad, ‘Hakim ul-Ummat Maulana Ashraf Ali Thanavi, in Abdur Rashid Irshad, 
ed., Bis Bare Musulman, pp. 308-29; other biographies of Thanavi are: Ghulam 
Muhammad, Hajat-i-Asbraf and Abdul Hai, Ma asir-i-Hakim ul- Ummat. 

"On munazara, see Avril Powell, Muslims & Missionaries in Pre-Mutiny India, 
pp. 6-42. 

"First as chief teacher at the Madrasa Faiz-i-’Am, and then as the founder of the 
Madrasa Jami'at ul-'Ulum. 

"This was the date of the earliest edition Metcalf could locate while working on 
her translation, see PW, p. xv. 
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the alphabet and the calendar, a review of numbers, weights, and mea- 
sures, a guide to letter-writing style, a disparagement of begamatiidioms, 
a guide to Islamic (yunani) medicine, and nutritional information. He 
also criticizes wasteful and useless customs, and provides guidance in 
everyday religious practices such as prayer, ablutions, fasting and charit- 
able donations.” It is, in effect, a one-volume educational curriculum. 
(One authority has noted that brides would be given a copy of the Quran 
and a copy of Bihishti Zevar as part of their dowries and were thereby 
thought to be fully equipped with information for any eventuality. 

Central to Thanavi's reformist religious purpose is the matter of indi- 


vidual piety: 


O Women! Never put your trust in being among the offspring of a holy man, or 
the motherofa scholar or a son who has memorized the Quran . . . Ifyou yourself 
are not religious, these people cannot talk to our dear God on your behalf and 
nothing will come of your connection. 


If being the daughter, wife, or mother of a pious man avails the woman 
nothing at the moment of judgment, how much less will avail vows to 
spiritsand discipleship to holy men and other religious intermediaries? As 
asufi himself, Maulana Thanaviis clearly not opposed tosufi discipleship 
per se, but rather to the kind of devotionalism that involves the worship 
of tombs, faith in amulets, and other practices that he and other 
Deobandis regarded as bordering on idolatry." 

‘Asa religious guide, who is necessarily in a position of authority over 
his disciples, Maulana Thanavi is here in the somewhat contradictory 
position of reminding Muslims of the egalitarian message of Islam. All 
believers—whether male or female—are equal before God, and indivi- 
dual faith and practice are, ultimately, what count. Women havean equal 
duty to follow the injunctions of the faith, and they also partake of rights 
that are laid out in the Quran and the hadith. Such rights and duties are, 
he implies, too often lost sight of in customary behaviour. Women have 
an equal obligation to seek knowledge, for example, and thus their educa- 
tion may be the equal of men’s. 

Ashraf Ali Thanavi sincerely espoused this ideological egalitarianism. 


2 Summary based on the contents of the sections tr. by Metcalfin PW, and other 
sections tr. by al-Hashmi, Babishti Zewar. 

? C.M. Naim cited by Metcalf, PW, p. 3. 

71 PW, also cited by Mercalfin 'Islam and Custom in Nineteenth-Century India: 
The Reformist Standard of Maulana Thanawi's Bihisht Zewar, quote from p. 63. 

2 His approach compares to that of Shah Ghulam Ali referred to above, ch. 1. 
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In fact, when some of his disciples asked him to write a similar guide to 
the pious life for men, he replied that it was not necessary, since Bihishti 
Zevar was meant to serve as a guide for all believers, regardless of gender. 
To be sure, the book contains much that specifically addresses women, 
but his reply is logical. Ifall Muslims have an equal obligation to follow 
God's injunctions, and if this guide to behaviour has as its goal to apply 
scriptural standards to women, then men could equally benefit from fol- 
lowing its advice. In a lateredition, Maulana Thanavi added an appendix 
discussing such mattersas congregational prayer, addressed exclusively to 
men?! 

The Maulana’s egalitarian message does not derive from any external 
source but is based firmly in Islam. In describing the ideal personality, 
pious and controlled, Thanavi develops a portrait that, according to 
Metcalf, ‘seems quintessentially feminine’: ‘deferential, given to silence, 
meek in the face of dispute . . . a person warm, generous, troublesome to 
no one, humble, never talkative, eyes lowered in modesty, grateful for 
even thesmallestblessing, accustomed to work with one's own hands . . %3 
This is actually the description of the Prophet Muhammad in Thanavi's 
biographical sketch of him. The ‘feminine’ ideal, therefore, is one that 
applies to all believers, including their paramount role model, the Pro- 
phet himself. Metcalf, in addition, points out that the feminization of the 
worshipper isa familiar pattern in both the Puritan and bhakti traditions. 
Further explanation of this phenomenon might be that not only bhakti 
and Puritanism, but also the Islamic reformist trend that Thanavi 
represents emphasize individual piety over public ritual as the core of the 
religious life. Moreover, if one recalls the construction of personality 
promoted by Persian ethical literature such as the Gulistan and Bustan, 
one finds asimilar emphasis on modesty, moderation in speech, and con- 
trolled behaviour. A person exhibiting such a personality was not neces- 
sarily ‘feminine? but rather the ideal noble, or respectable, type in a 
stratified society where he/she might have to adapt to a number of roles 
from subordination to command. The ideal that Thanavi emphasizes 
here, therefore, is lessa ‘feminine’ one than one basedon adab, moral con- 
duct, from his own religious and literary tradition. This ideal is further 
amplified by the needs of the times for a personal model of the pious life, 
which Thanavi, among many reformers, finds in the life of the Prophet. 


MPW, p. 9: cf. B. Metcalf, ‘Islamic Reform and Islamic Women: Maulana 
Thanawi's Jewelry of Paradise. in Moral Conduct, p. 190. 

Ibid; PW, pp. 255-7. 

These ideas are explored in various articles in Metcalf, ed., Moral Conduct. 
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Given these egalitarian assumptions, if women have inferior status, it 
is not due to their inherent inferiority, for their souls are the equal of 
men's, but rather because of degenerate custom, falsely identified as 
religion. Bibishti Zevar devores a lot of space to attacking and rooting out 
false custom, justas other reformers did. Thanavi's concerns are religious, 
although one also hears echoes of economic concerns about excessive 
expense and ostentation. The material and spiritual consequences of 
useless custom are closely allied for both middle class reformers and 
reformist ‘ulama. Thanavi here describes marriage customs: 


[T]he women of the family gather and confine the girl in a corner... Etiquette. 
calls for the girl to be seated on a low platform, for ointment (butna) to be placed 
on her right hand, and for her lap to be filled with rice and batasha [a crisp sweet 
made of sugar syrup]. Rice and sweets are also distributed among those present. 
From that day on, the women continually rub the girl with ointments. They 
distribute fried sweet flour balls (pindiyan) among the kinfolk. This custom 
involves much foolishness. The first objection is to the requirement of seating the 
girlalone. Whetheritis hot, whether itis stuffy, whether all the doctorsand physi- 
ciansin the world say she will getsick . . . this obligation must notbe missed. This 
entails the evil of strict adherence to set customs. If there is apprehension about 
her getting sick, then chere is che further sin of causing harm to a Muslim ... 
[Placing the ointment on her right hand and filling her lap with puffed rice and 
sweetmeats seem to be some kind of omens or superstitious acts. If this is so, it is 
polytheism. What Muslim does not know that that is opposed to the shari'a?” 


The rich composite of Hindu and Muslim observances that evolved 
over the centuries in the zenana in connection with marriage and child- 
birth is here attacked as both wasteful and un-Islamic. Whereas Hali or 
Nazir Ahmad might emphasize the extravagance of these popular cus- 
toms, for Maulana Thanavi the major objection is to their 'polytheism." 
He goes on to objectto thecompulsion involved in these observances, and 
to their evidence of affectation and false pride, all sentiments that go 
against the self-control and simplicity desirable in pious Muslims. He 
goes on: 

‘The women of the families gather at the groom’s house to prepare the bari (gifts 
of clothing and so forth) and at the bride's house to prepare the jahez (dowry). In 
the midst of this, any guest who comes from the other family's house, whether 
invited or not, has his or her fare paid. This encourages the gathering of women 
and provides another instance of unnecessary compulsion. To pay for travel 
whether one wishes it or no, is the crowning blow and is done simply for the sake 
ofostentation and glory. It isa kind of compulsion forced on those who have come 
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tothinkoficas obligatory. Such ostentation and compulsion are obviously against 
the shari at? 


The Maulana's zeal for Islamic correctness leads him to object to the 
ostentation involved in many of these customs and to their obligatory 
nature, which he regards as unlawful compulsion. On the other hand, he 
is totally unable to empathize with women for whom a wedding was one 
of the few occasions for approved travel outside their own four walls. 
On the subject of the bismillabceremony, the occasion that marks the 
beginning of a child's schooling, the Maulana has this to say: 


First, people have, on their own, fixed the event to occur when the child is at che 
age of four years, four months, and four days. This precision is simply unfounded 
and nonsensical. People consider this scheduling so necessary that they disallow 
variation, no matter what. Illiterate people consider this a matter of the the 
sharia... The second error is the fixed requirement of distributing sweets, no 
matter what you have to do to get them. Anyone who does not is disgraced and 
despised . . . Many well-to-do people have the child read from a silver slate with 
a silver pen and inkstand. To own and to make use of silver objects is for- 
bidden . . . Many people dress children on this occasion in clothes that are for- 
bidden in che sari a—in silk or embroidered clothesorin clothes dyedred . . . or 
saffron. This is asin...” 


He advises, instead, to: 


Teach children the kalima, the attestation of faith, as soon as they begin to talk. 
‘Then take them into the presence of some pious elder and have the bismillah said. 
In gratitude for this blessing, if your heart wishes, you may give some charity, but 
do it secretly, without any feeling of compulsion, only as your means permit, and 
from a desire to do some good. Never give charity with any kind of display. All 
the rest is hypocrisy.. 
Maulana Thanavi objects to ostentatious charity, tosilver and silk as both 
wasteful and un-Islamic, particularly the latter. The mark of a respectable 
is his or her devotion to God’s will, not these vestiges of the 
nawabilifestyle which, in his view, convey false status. On the other hand, 
the idea of blessing the child upon his or her commencing the study ofthe 
Quran is perfectly acceptable, asis the notion of giving charity in return. 
Moderation, modesty, and self-discipline, however, are required. 
Much of what Maulana Thanavi describes, in his criticisms ofwomen’s 
lives and customs, gives the reader glimpses of middle class Muslim life 
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at the time, just as Hali’s Majalishad described an affluent urban house- 
hold in the 1870s. Another topic that they share is a criticism of women's 
idiom, or begamati zuban. In Hali’s work, Zubaida Khatun gives her son 
a language lesson, carefully listing the various idioms that he should 
avoid, or risk being labelled ignorant and tied to the zenana. In Bibisbri 
Zevar, Thanavi makes the point that women’s language goes against reli- 
gious injunctions: 

She greets the women of the house . . . (M]any do not even take the trouble to 
speak but simply place their hand to their forehead in greeting. The hadith says 
thar this syle of greeting is forbidden. Some say . . . simply ‘salam.’ That too is 
against the sunna. Oneshould say Ar-alerru alaikum. {Peace be upon you]. Now 
just look ar the responses: 

"Keep cool!" 

“May you live long? 

"Remain a beloved wife [suhagin] 

"Long life 

“May you bathe in milk and enjoy grandsons!” 

‘May your brother live long” 

"May your husband live long” 

"May your children live long” 

Tris easy to count off the names of the whole family but difficult to say ‘As-salamu 
alaikum, which in fact subsumes all the other prayers. Always to oppose the 
shari‘atis [a] sin” 

Blessing 2 woman by wishing her husband, brother, and children long 
lives, or wishing for her many sons and grandsons, are special character- 
istics of women’s discourse, and while they seem to devalue women, they 
also indicate, moreimportandy, thata woman's life is valuable in relation 
to others: the males upon whom the woman is dependent, and the child- 
ren whoare dependent upon her. Maulana Thanavi, however, condemns 
such expressions as insufficiently Islamic, because to view women as 
blessed in terms of their relationships to men and children devalues their 
relationship to God and goes against the tenet that all believers are equal 
in His sight. Maulana Thanavi once again emphasizes the egalitarian 
basis of Islam as opposed to custom. Much of the custom thathesodepre- 
cates in this instance is part of a pattern of respect and deference, deemed 
necessary for the maintenance of peaceful relations in large, interdepen- 
dent families. Thanavi, however, would respond that status and honour 
derive only from God. 
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Thanavi’s insistence on the egalitarian message of Islam has striking 
implications or Islamic society asa whole, implications that the Maulana— 
even with his heme of women's need to become more like menin matters 
of self-control and religious observance—docs not fully explore. His 
emphasis on individual picty meets the needs of a time when an aristo- 
cratic culture based on birth was gradually being displaced by a middle- 
class culture based on individual achievement. This ethic of individual 
achievement was rendered more possible by the culture of print, which 
made easier the dissemination of works such as Thanavi's, as well as works 
by those who disagreed with him.” Members ofthe service elite—generally 
speaking—remained preoccupied with status, both among social groups 
and within families. The equal status of all believers when face-to-face 
with God was, in practice, superseded by the hierarchical relationships of 
society. Just as Thanavi's learning gave him the authority to guide his 
disciples, so others in authority could claim to control those under them. 
Indeed, obedience to ‘those in authority among you’ is secondary in the 
Quran only to obedience to God and the Prophet. Those who rule have 
that authority and hence claim obedience; parents have authority over 
children, teachers with respect to students, and men over women. The 
egalitarian possibilities of Islam are thus in constant tension with the 
authority and obedience provisions of scripture.” 

‘Ashraf Ali Thanzvi'segalitarianism, when it comes down tocases, goes 
only so far. The hold of misogynistic attitudes, stemming both from the 
textual tradition and from local usage, is still very strong in his work. 
Towards the end of Bihishsi Zevar, he devotes several pages to a list of 
‘faults and annoyances found among women’ that sounds very much as 
if he believes that women are inferior. A selection of these vices: 


* Women will hout from far offto tell the maidservant todo some job . . . There 
are two evils in this. One is the shamelessness and immodesty (bepardagi) of a 
‘woman's voice reaching notjust the door but even to thestreet. The other is that 
some things are understood from a distance, but some are not. Whatever is not 
understood is not done. [Then] the mistress becomes angry . » 

* Women takeasudden liking to something, whether iis necessary or not. They 
don't even care if they have to borrow money .. . 

* Onatrip, women packand take along many unnecessary goods that givea great 
deal of trouble to the animals and crowd the available space. The greatest 
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trouble is caused for the men who go along. They have to manage the goods and 

load them up from place to place. They must pay the porters 

* When two women are talking, one often begins talking before the other has 
finished. Indeed, many times, both speak at the same time . . . They just butt 
right into the middle. This is a very bad habit . .. 

* Women keep jewellery and sometimeseven moncy carelessly, sometimes under 
a pillow or openly on ashelf . . . even though there are locks and keys, they do 
not keep things safely. Then, when something disappears, they go around 
blaming everyone. 

* Women are lazy, and they put off ajob scheduled for one time to another time. 
This often causes harm and disruption. 

* Women spend so much money on pan and tobacco that, if they ate poor, they 
exceed their means and, if they are rich, they lose the chance to provide for four 
or five needy people . . . 

* Women will never admit their errors and mistakes. They invariably try to feign 
innocence, whether successfully or nor. 

* Women always cry at arrivals as well as departures .. 

* Women do not protect children from cold or heat, with the result that the 
children often get sick. The women then arrange for amulets . .. They fail to 
give the children proper treatment or take care for the future. 

And so on. Of course, Maulana Thanavi would argue that these faults are 

remediable with the proper moral instruction, and that this list is meant 

as a cautionary to the female readers of Bihishti Zevar. 

The Maulana then goes on to list the titles of worthwhile and harmful 
books, both as a guide to further reading and to the type of ideal curri- 
culum he would prescribe for the assiduous student, female or male. In- 
cluded among the some seventy titles of worthwhile books are: Rab-i- 
Najat (The Path to Salvation); Nasihat ul-Muslimin (Advice to Muslims); 
the translation of the Qiyamat Nama (The Last Judgment) by Shah Rafi- 
uddin, a son of Shah Waliullah; Taheib un-Niswan wa Tarbiyat ul-Insan 
(The Cultivation of Women and the Instruction of Humanity) by Shah 
Jahan Begam of Bhopal; Taubat un-Nasub (The Repentance of Nasuh) 
by Nazir Ahmad—the only novel on the list; Qisas ul-Anbiya (Tales of the 
Prophets); Magasid us-Salihin (Purposes of the Virtuous); Tibb-i-Ibsani 
(a textbook of yunani medicine); Insha-yi-Khirad Afroz (a guide to writ- 
ing style); Mabadi ul-Hisab (Principles of Arithmetic). Among the 
approximately thirty hatmful books are, predictably, a number of novels 
and romantic tales, including the Dastan-i-Amir Hamza (Tale of Amir 
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Hamza), Alf Laila (The Thousand and One Nights), books of poetry 
(none are specified; it seems to be a blanket condemnation), and— inter- 
estingly enough—the other novels of Nazir Ahmad, including Mirat ul- 
‘Anus and Banas un-Na'ash.”” 

Hali and Nazir Ahmad also outlined basic curricula for the well-edu- 
cated sharifwoman, paralleling those followed by educated men (with the 
addition of needlework and cookery), and we will encounter other ver- 
sions. Maulana Thanavi's is striking for its total emphasit— not surpris- 
ingly— on moral and religious guidance, and for its condemnation of 
belles lettres, including even the novels of Nazir Ahmad. Thanavi is con- 
cerned with the formation and definition ofa good Muslim, not with the 
humanism of the Persian literary tradition, even though his own forma- 
tion was, in part, in that tradition. His bibliography, forall its limitations, 
gives one an important perspective upon the textbooks that were available 
in print for basic Islamic moral education in his time. 

Thanavi's Bihishsi Zevarwas one such textbook, designed to guide the 
believer, female or male, in everyday religious observances and in various 
mundane matters as well. It was a work of indoctrination, to be sure, but 
also subtly polemical, in that Maulana Thanavi had a clear vision of pro- 
per Islamic behaviour and he argued against the alternatives, using both 
potitive example and ridicule to define what was acceptable. The work of 
Sayyid Mumtaz Ali, on the other hand, was more obviously polemical. 
He sought to define Islamic values for women and to inculcate them, but 
the work discussed below originated in the jab and parry of religious 
debate. Ashraf Ali Thanavi and Mumtaz Ali shared purposes, though the 
forms of their works differed. 


A Guide to Women's Rights in Islam: Sayyid Mumtaz Ali’ 

Hugug un-Niswan 

Sometime in the 1890s, Sayyid Mumtaz Ali visited Aligarh and happened 
to show Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan the manuscript of his treatise in defense 
of women’s rights in Islamic law, Hugug un-Niswan (Women's Rights). 
Sir Sayyid started to peruse it, but looked increasingly shocked and 
disturbed, As he leafed through it his face turned red and his hands began 
to tremble, Finally, he tore up the manuscript and threw it into the 
wastepaper basket. Fortunately, at that moment, a servant arrived to 
announce lunch. As Sir Sayyid left the room, Mumtaz Ali retrieved his 
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mutiliated manuscript from the trash, but he waited until after Sir Say- 
yid’s death to publish it. 

The manuscript that so aroused Sir Sayyid's ire illustrates some of the 
contradictions in the movement for Muslim women’s education, and the 
carcer of its author demonstrates that it is not always easy to classify 
reformers as either ‘ulama or western-educated. One of the arguments in 
favour of women’s education posits that, once educated, women will bet- 
ter know their rights and duties as true Muslims, and not be slaves to cus- 
tom and superstition. What, then, could be the objection to a work that 
argued in favour of those rights in a language that was easily comprehen- 
sible? Indeed, there are numerous parallels as well as contrasts between 
Huquq un-Niswan and Bibishti Zevar, the latter of which became very 
popular and influential within a decade of Sir Sayyid's apoplectic rejec- 
tion of Mumtaz Ali’s work. 

The author, Sayyid Mumtaz Ali (1860-1935) was chiefly known for 
his pioneering role in Urdu journalism for women.” He founded the 
weekly newspaper, Tahzib un-Niswan roughly translated: The Women’s 
Reformer), in Lahore in 1898 in partnership with his second wife, 
Muhammadi Begam. From this, it might be assumed that Mumtaz Ali 
was western-educated, perhaps a product of Aligarh College, with little 
qualification to write on Islamic law. Such, however, was far from the 
case, for Mumtaz Ali was a Deobandi, with an education in the Islamic 
sciences, as well as some English education. The path he followed to be- 
come a reformer was in some ways typical of the times and in other res- 
pects unique. His family was closely associated with the founders of 
Deoband and with the intellectual legacy of Shah Waliullah of Delhi. His 
father, Sayyid Zulfiqar Ali, came from a service gentry family with land 
in Saharanpur district, close to the qasbah of Deoband.® As a student in 
Delhi in the years before the 1857 revolt, Sayyid Zulfiqar Ali had studied 
with Maulana Mamluk Ali Nanautavi, some of whose students and 
descendants later founded the Deoband school." 


* Abu Athar Hafiz Jalandhari, ‘Maulvi Sayyid Mumraz Ali,’ Tahzib un-Niswan 
[TN] 38 (6 July 1935): 615-16; Sayyid Mumtaz Ali, Hugug un-Niswan [HN]. 
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Hafiz Jalandhari,'Maulvi Sayyid Mumtaz Ali” TN (6 July 1935): 607-17 (Ise pub. 
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with the descendants of Mumtaz Ali in Lahore in 1977. 
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Mumtaz Ali's education began at an Arabic maktab in Deoband and 
continued in the Punjab, where his father was in the government judicial 
service. His education in the Islamic curriculum included the Quran, 
Arabic grammar, Persian literature, Islamic law, and logic. At the age of 
thirteen, Mumtaz Ali returned to Deoband to study at the madrasa, 
where he studied other Islamic sciences, including Quranic commentary 
and hadith. One of his teachers was Maulana Muhammad Yaqub Nanau- 
tavi, meaning that he and Ashraf Ali Thanavi shared a mentor, though 
they were never classmates. Mumtaz Ali only attended the madrasa for a 
Year or two before rejoining his father in the Punjab. There, he was tutor- 
ed in English at home, passed his middle school exams, and attended 
Lahore Government High School. In 1884, in spite ofthe fact that he was 
abright student, Mumtaz Ali failed his Bachelor'sexaminations; he never 
repeated the attempt. The reasons for his failure are not altogether clear, 
but seem to be connected to his religious preoccupations during this 
period. 

Lahore in the 1870s and 1880s was a hotbed of religious controversy. 
Christian missionaries and Muslim ‘ulama debated openly in the bazaars 
of the old city before huge crowds. Mumtaz Ali and his school friends not 
only enjoyed the spectacle, but were also caught up in the discussions of 
religious issues. In addition, the Arya Samaj emerged in this period, with 
its aggressive proselytizing style, and made religious disputation a three- 
way contest.” Munazarz, ot religious debate, that also occupied Ashraf 
Ali Thanavi during his student career at Deoband, was for Mumtaz Ali 
the most exciting game in town. Feeling that the Muslim spokesmen in 
Lahore had not adequately answered the Christian missionaries, Mumtaz 
Ali began devouring works of munazaraby the leading Muslim exponents 
of the form. He further tried to familiarize himself with the tenets of 
Christianity in order to formulate better arguments to refute the mission- 
aries, but this led his classmates to worry that he might become a Chris- 
tian. Sometime in the late 1870s, one of his teachers introduced him to 
the writings of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan and urged him to write to Sir 
Sayyid about his religious doubts. 

Sir Sayyid, chen a member of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council in 
Calcutta as well as the leader of the Aligarh movement, was an extremely 
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busy man, but he was intrigued by Mumtaz Ali’s concerns and his intel- 
ligence. He invited the young man to visit him in Calcutta in December 
1879. Mumtaz Ali vent to Calcutta and stayed for several weeks, meeting 
Sit Sayyid frequently. They discussed religion, and Mumtaz Ali found his 
doubts answered and his faith in Islam reconfirmed.“ He also gained new 
confidence in his own ability to debate religious questions. Even after 
failing his BA exams and taking 2 job as a translator in the Lahore High 
Court, Mumtaz Ali continued his disputational activities. Like his Deo- 
bandi contemporaries, Mumtaz Ali used a variety of sources for his 
arguments: the Quran, hadith, and the Hanafi school of Islamic jurisprud- 
ence. Nevertheless, like Sir Sayyid, he felt free to criticize hadith when it 
was self-contradictory, or when it conflicted with the Quran. Mumtaz 
Ali's thought, consequently, combined influences from both Deoband 
and Aligarh in a blend that was highly original, but may not have 
endeared him to either school. 

Mumtaz Ali's relationship with the Aligarh leader lasted until the end 
of Sir Sayyid’ slife. From time to time he visited Aligarh to ask Sir Sayyid’s 
advice, even though he did not always follow it. It was on one such occa- 
sion that he showed Sir Sayyid the manuscript of Huquq un-Niswan. On 
another occasion, Mumtaz Ali wrote to Sir Sayyid asking his advice con- 
cerning a name for his proposed newspaper for women. Sir Sayyid 
replied, grumbling that Mumtaz Ali had not asked his advice on whether 
to start the journal or not, and he warned that if he started such a publi- 
cation he would not only earn public opprobrium but would ultimately 
fail. If he persisted in this folly, however, he should name it Tabzib un- 
Niswan, in direct reference to Sir Sayyid’s own social reform journal, 
Tabzib ul-Akhlag (The Social Reformer). At the end of his life, it seemed, 
Sir Sayyid admired Mumtaz Ali's courage, if not his chosen cause. A few 
weeks after receiving the old man’s letter, Mumtaz Ali heard the news of 
Sir Sayyid’s death. He started publishing his newspaper for women a 
few months later. 

Huquq un-Niswan, which had so irritated Sir Sayyid, showed thein- 
fluence of munazara in its style, and in content it echoes a number of 
concerns of the Deoband ‘ulama, including certain features already noted 
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in Bihishei Zevar. Mumtaz Ali's treatmentof women's rights in Islam and 
concern for women’s education, however, are considerably more ad- 
vanced in spiric than either che Deobandis' or Sir Sayyid's. The question 
thus arises how Mumtaz Ali became interested in the status of women in 
Islamic law and society and made this issue his special cause. His intel- 
lectual background had raised certain issues and had given him a method 
for expressing his views, but personal factors doubtless also played a role 
in the development of his attitudes toward women's rights. 

Mumtaz Ali's contact with Christian missionaries in debate had raised 
issues of cultural pride and defense. The missionaties criticized Islam, as 
well as other Indian religions, for the low status accorded to women and 
blamed these religions for the lack of education among Indian women. 
Mumtaz Ali knew thatthe position of women in Islamic law was theoreti- 
cally higher than their current status wasin fact. The cause of this discrep- 
ancy between the legal position of Muslim women and the actual facts of 
their lives in India, he felt, was adherence to false customs—in this, as we 
have seen, he was not alone. Answering the missionaries with theoretical 
arguments, however, was not enough. Changing Muslim practice had to 
be the highest priority. Women’s adherence to false custom had to be 
combatted, but so too did the views of men, who felt chat keeping women 
in ignorance was part of their religion. To attain these aims, he wrote 
Huquq un-Niswan. 

Other reasons for Mumtaz Ali's concern about women's status were 
more personal. He had lost his mother at thirteen, and his elder sisters 
may have played an important role in his upbringing, though this is 
conjectural. Although an educated man himself, he apparently married 
a woman who was uneducated, a point that may be deduced from the fact 
that he tried to teach her to read and write." She bore him two children, 
Wahida and Sayyid Hamid Ali, and died in 1895. At thirty-five Mumtaz 
Ali found himself widower with two small children to raise. Hispersonal 
loss may have helped focus his considerable controversialist skills on the 
question of male-female relations in Muslim society, and led him to write 
Huquq un-Niswan. Sit Sayyid’s rough treatment of the manuscript may 
haveconvinced him that he would have to publish it himself. The chrono- 
logy of this period is uncertain, but sometime before his wife's death he 
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left his government job to devote himself to writing and publishing. 
Then, perhaps during his bereavement, he became the proprietor of the 

Rifah-i-’Am Press in Lahore, and started a publishing firm, the Dar ul- 
Isha'iat-i-Punjab. The firm made money printing Qurans and textbooks 
for the Punjab schools, making it possible for Mumtaz Ali to publish 
other, less popular works, such as novels by fledgling authors and his own 
newspaper for women. He also published Hugug un-Niswan in 1898, 
several months after Sir Sayyid's death. 

Huquq un-Niswan had emerged from Mumtaz Ali’s training in the 
Islamic curriculum, experience of religious debate, sense of cultural pride 
when faced with an external challenge, acute awareness of the need for 
internal reform, and personal anguish in bereavement. His treatment of 
women's rights in Islam seems enlightened by most standards, but 
Mumtaz Ali realized that his opponents would attack him for following 
the English. He denied such influence, arguing thatanyone who knew the 
shari'at and who followed the example of the Prophet and his family must 
be prepared to reject ignorant customs. He thus placed himself firmly 
within the framework of Deobandi reform, seeking to revalidate Isla- 
mic law and the prophetic example in Muslim daily life, and to eradicate 
customary accretions that were superstitious and wasteful. Deoband 
sought to equip the modern Muslim with a reformulation of the funda- 
mentals of his faith, Mumtaz Ali wished to equip Muslim women with 
a reaffirmation of their equality with men as human souls and with a 
reformulation of the fundamentals oftheir rights in Islamic law. Without 
such a reformulation, Mumtaz Ali feared for the health of the Muslim 
family and the Muslim community as a whole. He stated that keeping 
women in ignorance and isolation was not a requirement of Islam, and 
to say that it was betrayed a lack of understanding of religion, as well as 
a fundamental mistrust of women, which was destructive of family life, 
of human love, and of all that the Prophet stood for in a just human 
society. 

Reading through Hugug un-Niswan, one is impressed by its careful 
organization, its logical argument, and its rationality in dealing with a 
subject that was close to people's intimate lives and emotions. In style, it 
is like a debate, setting out the various arguments that opponents might 
use, and refuting chem one by one. Its language is simple and straightfor- 
ward. As in all his works, Mumtaz Ali takes care to write clearly and to 
define words, especially those from Arabic, that might be difficult for his 
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readers. Throughout this work, he quotes from the Quran and hadith to 
support his arguments, but he is always careful to translate and interpret 
these passages as he goes along. He writes both to convince men that 
women should be recognized as equal human beings and given their 
rights, and to communicate with women, who would not know the abs- 
truse terminology of Islamic jurisprudence.” 

Huquq un-Niswan is divided into five parts: (1) the various reasons 
why men are considered superior to women, (2) women's education, 
(3) purdah, (4) marriage customs, and (5) relations between husbands 
and wives. [n the first section? he combines Quranic and hadith com- 
mentary with logical argumentation and common sense to show that the 
distinctions made becween men and women justified on religious grounds, 
are in fact the products of social custom. If these distinctionsare subjected 
to the cold scrutiny of reason, well bolstered by a knowledge of the reli- 
gious sciences, the fallacy and injustice of assumptions of male supremacy 
become clear. Of course, whether Mumtaz Ali could shake his opponents" 
belief that women were inherently inferior to men is open to question 
Nevertheless, Mumtaz Ali would be a formidable opponent in debate. 

He begins his discussion by pointing out that though men and women 
have different physiques and thus fulfill different biological functions, 
they are nevertheless both human, and hence equal in God’s sight. This 
argument is similar to that employed by Ashraf Ali Thanavi in Bihishsi 
Zevar and has its roots in Deobandi reformism, though Mumtaz Ali’s 
arguments go beyond the equality of souls and encompass greater egal- 
itarianism in gender relationsas well. He notes that all arguments for male 
superiority derive either from this biological difference, or else from 
ignorance of the true message of Islam. Among the arguments he lists for 
keeping half the human race in bondage are as follows: (a) God gave men 
greater physical strength, thus in matters where strength is important, 
including the capacity to rule, men are superior. (b) Men's intellectual 
powers are superior to those of women. (c) Verses of the Quran are fre- 
quently cited in support of male domination over women. (d) In the 
Quran, it is stated that the testimony of two women is equal to that of one 


9 Mumtaz Ali described difficult Urdu style as maulviana, as contrasted with the 
style he wished to achieve, salis (simple, clear). M. Ali, "Tahzibun-Niswan,’ TN (6 July 
1918): 430. 

"For a complete summary of the text, sce my article, ‘Sayyid Mumtaz Ali and 
Hugug un-Niswar An Advocate of Women’s Rights in Islam in the Late Ninetenth 
Century,’ MAS 24, 1 (February 1990): 147-72. 

* HN, pp. 3-42. 
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man, and in the inheritance of property a daughter's share isonly half that 
ofa son, hence women are inferior in these respects. (e) Men may have 
as many as four wives at once, thus clearly, God gave men more powers. 

Mumtaz Ali considers each of these arguments in order to determine 
their truth or falsehood. He admits that men have greater physical 
strength, but he says this docs not automatically give men the right to rule 
over women. Men are naturally suited to jobs that require physical 
strength, but, he asks, does the ability to cut down trees or slit someone's 
throat give men greater nobility or true superiority as compared to 
women? A donkey can carry more on its back than a man, but does that 
mean that donkeys are superior to men? As for who has the right to rule, 
physical strength is not the only capacity that counts. Perhaps, in the dark 
ages, it was correct to say that "might makes right,’ but with the advance 
of civilization, it is more important for rulers to have understanding and 
compassion in order to enjoy the confidence of the ruled. Thus, the right 
to rule belongs not to the strong, but to the wise. Further, when women 
have been called upon to rule, as in the case of their Queen-Empress, 
Victoria, they have ruled with great skill, wisdom, and justice. 

The second argument, that of greater intellectual capacity, is also 
without basis. ‘Man,’ in the sense of ‘human, is higher in intellectual 
capacity than other animals, but both men and women are of the same 
species and thus must be compared to other animals as one. There is no 
necessary connection between greater physical strength and greater 
rationality or intellectual power. Any differentiation between the brain 
powers of the two genders must be something that society has attributed 
to them, not that God has created. Indeed, if the intelligence of women 
were less than that of men, the human race would rapidly became stupid, 
for intelligence would be transmitted in lesser degree to each succeeding 
generation. 

The main reason for placing men in authority over women, however, 
is the frequently cited verse of the Quran: 

Men are the managers of the affairs of women 

for that God has preferred in bounty 
cone of them over another, and for thar 
they have expended of their property. 

Righteous women are therefore obedient... 

Mumtaz Ali disagrees with the usual male supremacist interpretation of 
this verse. Analysing the original Arabic, he states that it is by no means 


“AJ. Arberry, The Koran Interpreted, 1, p. 105. 
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clear who has different qualities from whom. It may mean that some 
human beings have higher qualities (bounty) than others, but not neces- 
sarily rien over women, Probably sensing that this was nota very con- 
vincing argument, Mumtaz Ali then hazards the view that this verse deals 
with areas where men do have greater authority (business and property 
management), but it does not mention areas where women are more 
competent (responsibility for children, servants, the houschold). Hence, 
one cannot generalize from this verse that women should be subordinate 
to men in all things. 

In the matter of court witnesses, where two women's testimony is 
equal to that of one man, Mumtaz Ali points out that this verse in the 
Quran refers specifically to business matters, in which women may have 
less experience. But their lack of experience is a product of social condi- 
tions, notan inherent defect. In testimony over marriage, divorce, adult- 
ery—matters where women are just as experienced as men—the Quran 
makes no distinction. Mumtaz Ali goes on to cite hadith in support of his 
argument that there are cases in which one woman’s testimony can be 
decisive. For example, in a case where a woman served as wet nurse to a 
boy and gir! who later married, only she would be in a position to confirm 
that the marriage was incestuous in Islamic law. Hence, to say that a 
woman's testimony is unequal to that ofa man isa misreading of Islamic 
law and deprives half of humankind of legal rights. 

In matters of inheritance, he admits that a daughter inherits only half 
the share of a son. But, he points out, a daughter may take a dowry from 
her paternal home at the time of her marriage, and, in addition, she is 
titled to mahr (dower) from her husband, so an unequal portion in i 
heritance is only just to her male siblings. However, this provision in no 
way implies unequal rights to property, and it certainly should not be 
used to argue that the daughter is inferior to the son. 

Mumtaz Ali also subjects the polygyny argument, that a man may take 
four wives at once, to intense scrutiny. He argues that the Quran permits 
four wives, but once again it is unclear from the Arabic text whether it 
means one ata time or as many as four simultaneously. He tends to favour 
the first interpretation, that a man, if widowed or divorced, may remarry 

__ upto four times. On the other hand, Mumtaz Ali also argues that ifa man. 
does wish to remarry while still married to his first wife, he must seek her 
permission. He cites hadith to support this contention, which seems to 
go against his first interpretation, above. He also notes that various 
schools of Islamic law permit stipulations in marriage contracts forbid- 
ding polygynous remarriage, or making divorce automatic in the event of 
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a husband's remarrying. This ruling confirms the necessity for the hüs- 
band to obtain the wife's permission before remarriage. Mumtaz Ali's 
position on the polygyny issue, while somewhat inconsistent, neverthe- 
less makes point concerning male and female status: Men cannot simply 
do as they please without consulting the women involved, and hence the 
womenare not merechattels, but full partnersin a contractual agreement, 
marriage. Thus, the polygyny argument is no proof of male superiority. 

Having disposed of these arguments, Mumtaz Ali maintains that the 
intellectual superiority of men is in no way proven, and, in fact, experi 
ence shows that girls, if given the chance, are often quicker and more di 
gent students than boys. He notes that some boys go to school and derive 
very litde benefit from the experience, whereas their sisters, without any 
formal education, may learn to read and write though sheer perseverance. 
As for moral strength, he maintains that here, too, women have the edge. 
He gives as an example the plight of widows in India. In spite of the fact 
that the Quran grants widows the right to remarry, Muslims as well as 
Hindus consider this a great scandal. On the other hand, widowers readi- 
ly remarry. Women therefore are expected to show greater self-sacrifice 
in this matter, as in so many others. Is that not evidence of their greater 
moral fibre? 

Mumtzz Ali continuesiin this vein in the succeeding sections of Hugug 
un-Niswan. In his discussion of women’s education,” like Ashraf Ali 
Thanavi, he starts from the Quranic injunction that both Muslim men 
and women should seck knowledge. This clearly indicates that God 
regards men and women as having equal intellectual powers that should 
be developed. Men make the mistake of considering themselves superior 
to women and go on to make the additional mistake of considering 
women incapable of intellectual attainments, thus depriving them of the 
education that could prove otherwise. Social custom is thus to blame for 
the fact that women are uneducated and locked up like prisoners—this 
is not what God intended. 

The question is not whether women should be educated, but what 
kind of education, and how much. Many people say that if a woman 
knows how to say her prayers properly, and how to cook and sewand take 
care of children, that is enough; more education than that is dangerous 


“Mumtaz Ali's argument against the double standard resembles that of Ram 
Mohan Roy's Second Conference Between an Advocate for and an Opponent of the 
Practice of Burning Widows.’ in Stephen Hay, ed., Sources of Indian Tradition, 2: 
25-9. 

SHN, pp. 42-60. 
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and will cause her to be disobedient. That view, says Mumtaz Ali, is er- 
roneous. One can only judge whether something is beneficial or danger- 
ous by scing its effects, so how can one say that women’s education is 
dangerous if one has not given it a chance? The danger comes, not from 
giving women an education, but rather from depriving them ofa chance 
for full moral and mental development. In order to be aware of her rights 
and duties in Islam, a woman needs to know more of her religion tham 
simply saying her prayers. Similarly, in order to raise children, to run a 
home, and to be life's companion to an educated man, she needs more 
than a rudimentary education. An inadequately educated woman cannot 
raise her children properly and thus the future of society suffers. IF her 
husband takes no pleasure in her company, he might go astray, seeking 
our the company of courtesans. For the survival of the Muslim family and 
of Muslim civilization as a whole, therefore, the education of women is 
necessary. 

Mumtaz Ali then discusses what kind of education is appropriate for 
women and argues in favour of a broad, humanistic education, not a 
narrow, household-centred one. Based on his assumption that men and 
women have equal rational and moral faculties, he argues that one cannot 
say that somethingis good for men and dangerous for women. Education 
produces a heightened moral and ethical sense as well as increased know- 
ledge; this is as true for women as it is for men. If a book is deleterious, 
itis equally so for men and women. Thus ifa books inappropriate in the 
zenana, it should not be permitted in the divan khana (men's quarters) 
cither. Girls should be able to read, understand, and comment upon the 
Quran, nor just parrot it without comprehension. They should read and 
write Urdu with good style, which means reading books in Urdu and 
Persian that serve as good models of style. They should read ethical works, 
and Indian and English history for their moral lessons. They should know 
mathematics and science in order to manage household accounts and to 
be able to explain such phenomena as the changing seasons, phases of the 
moon, thunder and lightning. Knowledge of history, geography, litera- 
ture, and science (conveyed in the Urdu medium) is also necessary in 
order for them to be able to understand their husbands’ interests and 
preoccupations and to direct their children’s education. 


“In his arguments in favour of women's education, Mumeaz Ali is responding 
directly toa number of arguments againstit, buthe isalso responding indirectly to the 
position of Sir Sayyid, who felt char women's education was premature. Mumtaz Ali 
disagreed, but doubtless out of respect for Sir Sayyid, he does not mention that view 
here. Later, however, after establishing his case for the equal education of boys and 
girls, he quotes alemer from Sir Sayyid giving the elder man’s position. HN, pp. 57-9. 
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The education of girls, consequently, needs to be similar to that of 
boys, with some additional training for their household roles. The ques- 
tion of textbooks then arises, for good textbooks in Urdu did not then 
exist in sufficient numbers. Mumtaz Ali recommends a number of books 
thatare examples ofgood Urdustyle as wellas conveyors of usefulinform- 
ation, among them the novels of Nazir Ahmad and Hali's Mfajali In 
Persian, Sa'di's Gulistanand Bustanare perennial favourites, asare a num- 
ber of other ethical and historical works. Mumtaz ‘Ali commends Mir 
Amman's Bagh o Babar (Tale of the Four Dervishes),* for its pure and 
uncomplicated Urdu style, but questions whether the romantic fantasy 
of such tales is appropriate for either boys or girls. He admits, however, 
that once the gates of Urdu literature are opened, the four dervishes are 
bound to enter. Rather than forbid such tales for girls, he opts for a 
tolerantattitude, noting that the risks of reading them are equal for young 
boys and girls. He has some unkind words to say about the proliferation 
of novels in Urdu, opining that, while there are some novels that raise the 
sense of social morality, such as those of Nazir Ahmad" other novelists 
write all sorts of romantic trash, filled with exaggerated language and 
feelings.” Reading such novels results in false sophistication and super- 
ficiality. 

One may agree or disagree with Mumtaz Ali's literary tastes, although 
his tolerance for belles letras far exceeds Maulana Thanavi’s, whose 
preferred bibliography stuck to moral and ethical texts and a few school- 
books. As noted in the summary of Bihishti Zevar, Thanavi's rejection of. 
romantic fantasy entails eliminating, not only practically all novels, but 
dastans from the Arabo-Persian tradition as well, including such classics 
as Alf Laila and the Dastan-i-Amir Hamza. Mumtaz Ali docs not go that 
far, although like other social critics of his time in other cultures, he was 
less concerned with aesthetic values in literature than with che idea that 
literature should be socially useful and morally edifying.“ This concern 
arose as more people had access to the printed word. In this respect, both 


“Mir Amman Dehlavi, The Tale of the Four Durwesh, «t. by L.F. Smith, ed. by 
Katherine Diehl. 

"Every girl should desire her home tobe like Asghari's; every girl should want her 
husband to be a tehsildar or a deputy collector.’ HN, p. 55. 

9'Our friend [Abdul Halim] Sharar uses every word he knows to describe his sor- 
rowing hero. His hearts blood is squeezed out drop by drop; tears flow incessantly 
from hiseyes. Ibid. On the novels of Sharar see Russell, The Modern Novelin Urdu,” 
in Clark, ed, Novel in India, pp. 122-32. 

Tolstoy's essay, ‘What is Art?” comes to mind as an example of this school of 
thought, but such views were a common theme in much Victorian writing. 
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Mumtaz Ali and Ashraf Ali Thanavi reflect emerging notions of middle 
class respectability and a rejection of nawabi tastes in literature ! Never- 
theless, one should not lose sight of his main point: that the same stand- 
ards should apply to literature whether the readers are men or women. 

Mumtaz Ali proposes several solutions to the problem of the paucity 
of Urdu reading materials suitable for the education of women (even 
though, by admitting such a need, he is again being inconsistent). First 
ofall, he announces his plan to start publishing a newspaper specifically 
for girls and women. The editor will be a woman, and contributors will 
also bewomen. Secondly, he, together with a number of his friends, plans 
to form a committee to read all theavailable Urdu novels, to choose those 
that are most beneficial, and to review them in the newspaper mentioned 
above. In this way, good writers and edifying books will receive proper 
recognition and harmful books can be avoided. Thirdly, he proposes 
that schools for girls be started, but not on the pattern of government 
schools. Heretofore, girls schools have emphasized the training of poor 
girls tobe teachers. Training such ustanis performs a useful social service, 
but does nothing to raise the status of girls’ education. Until the daughters 
of respectable (sharif) families begin to get a proper education, public 
opinion will look down on girls’ schools. Consequently, schools should 
be started in the homes of respectable families and should educate the 
daughters of that stratum of society. Mumtaz Ali here shows considerable 
sociological insight, as well as an obvious class bias, that provided the 
rationale fora number of schools founded for the daughters of the ashraf 
during the following decade. 

‘Mumtaz Ali then returns to his discussion of women's rights in Isla- 
mic law with an examination of purdah.“ He maintains that purdah, i 
the sense of modest behaviour, is characteristic of all civilized socie- 
ties, but that purdah asit is practiced among sharif Muslims in India goes 
far beyond anything that the shari’at intended. Such customs have 

“For similar notions about appropriate and inappropriate reading matter for 
‘women, as expressed by Brahmos in Bengal, see Karlekar, Voices from Within, 
81-110. 
a have found no evidence that Mumtaz Ali's proposed ‘index’ of books ever went 
beyond che planning stage. He does not mention here that his own publishing firm, 
the Dar ul-Isha'iat-i-Punjab, became the publisher of such socially and morally 
edifying novels. For a good summary of this type of literature see Suhrawardy 
(lkramullah), A Critical Survey, pp. 105-65. 
“For one such example. see the discussion of Aligarh Girls’ School, below. 
“HN, pp. 60-102. 
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debilitating social results but, he admits, they are very difficult to dis- 
lodge. Arguing from verses in the Quran that refer to the need for modest 
behaviour, and from hadith in which the Prophet ruled on various aspects 
of social interaction, Mumtaz Ali draws a clear distinction between what 
is customary—and thus subject to change—and what is normative or 
desirable according to the shari'at. He does not argue for the abolition of 
purdah, but rather for a pattern of behaviour that embodies shari'at- 
inspired modesty, while allowing women greater freedom of movement 
and social discourse, as befits their status as responsible human beings. 
Of the Quranic verses that refer specifically to modest behaviour, the 
first enjoins the believers to keep their eyes cast down and to cover their 
private parts. This injunction applies equally to men and women. Itis fol- 
lowed by a verse that applies only to women, that they should keep their 
breasts covered and not parade their beauty and ornaments in public. 
Mumtaz Ali says that, apparently, women in ancient Arabia did not cover 
their breasts, and this verse was meant to change that immodest practice 
and to discourage other unnecessary flaunting of beaury and wealth. This 
wasin line with the general requirement of modesty for all, but it was not 
meant to disable women. Another verse states that women should not go 
about everywhere as they did in the time of the jabiliyyaz 5 This verse 
refers toa specific time and place, as itenjoins Muslim women to be more 
modest in their behaviour than women were in pre-Islamic times, but it 
does not imply that women should never leave their homes even for 


necessary tasks. 

After discussing the views of Islamic jurists on purdah, Mumtaz Ali 
makes two related points: first, if the style of dress of the women of Delhi 
and Lucknow were reformed and made more modest, they would not be 
obliged to spend their lives within their four walls. They could then go 
our with their husbands or other relations while meeting all the condi- 
tions for modesty as outlined in the shari'at. Secondly, ifa woman dresses 
and acts modestly, as indicated above, and a man still looks at her 
lusefully, che sin is not hers, but sin the eye of the beholder. Why punish 
half of the population, he asks, because of a few lecherous characters? If 


"The time of ignorance, i.e., before the Islamic era. 

The styles he objected to included shore kurtis that Jefe the midriffbare above the 
Pajamas, very shor sleeves, and daiphanous muslins which left very lide of the female 
form to the imagination, He also took exception to the very long, very Full pajamas 
which were immobilizing to women. HN, pp. 77-8. For Bengali dress reform, see 
Borthwick, Changing Role of Women in Bengal, pp. 243-56. 
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a person covets the property of another, the covetous one should be disci- 
plined. Ifa thief wishes to steal sweets, must the halvai close his shop, or 
the thief be reprimanded? The cure to lust lies not in locking up the 
women, but rather in male self-discipline. The shari'at exempts neither 
men nor women from the responsibility for moral behaviour, which isthe 
true meaning of purdah. In this as in other matters, Mumtaz Ali stresses 
equality between men and women. 

A related problem occurs when people admit that women do not have 
to be kept locked up in their homes, but then make exceptions for 
extraordinary circumstances—times of war or civil disorder, or times of 
revolutionary change—such as the present. Mumtaz Ali responds by out- 
lining three principles based on the Quran. The first is that actions can 
be classified as obligatory, permissible, or forbidden. If any is 
permissible but conditions require that it be undertaken with caution, it 
is still permitted. One should not, therefore, forbid women to go out 
simply because caution is required; to do so is unjust. The second princi- 
ple is even stronger than the first: God’s injunction concerning women 
who have sinned gravely or broken the law is that, if upon testimony of 
four witnesses—they are found guilty of a major offense, then they may 
be imprisoned. But God never intended that every woman and girl be 
imprisoned asif she were a criminal. Third, concerning the revolutionary 
or dangerous nature of the times, Mumtaz Ali notes that undesirable 
things happen in all times and places. There are only two possible ex- 
planations for the why some men feel it necessary to lock their women 
away, counter to God's injunctions. The first is that the man believes the 
woman has such abad character that she will misbehave ifshe comes into 
contact with other men. The second is that he believes that all other men, 
including close friends and relations, are untrustworthy. When men are 
so mistrustful there can be no understanding, friendship. love, or social 
justice. A total breakdown of civilization will be the result, a state of affairs 
that goes completely against the message and intent of the Prophet. 

‘Mumtaz Ali concludes his discussion of purdah by pointing out the 
deleteriouseffects of extremeisolation on the women concerned. They do 
not get enough fresh air and sunshine, and thus their health is affected. 
When they fall ill, they cannot see or be seen by a doctor, and thus ade- 
quate medical care is denied them. They are denied any experience of 
the outside world which would broaden their mental horizons and 


© Contrast this with the discussion of medicine in Majalis un-Nissa. Hali is con- 
cerned with women’s superstitious healing practices, but Mumtaz Ali is more con- 
cerned with the injustice of denying proper medical care to secluded women. 
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improve their education.“ For example, they cannot visit famous histori- 
cal buildings, museums, gardens, 2008, or railroad stations. Women in 
such extreme purdah who do manage to travel, whether in closed palan- 
quins, coaches, or trains, are sealed up behind blinds so that people will 
not see them. Quite aside from the unhealthy effects of the stifling heat 
in such conveyances, such ‘travel’ also precludes seeing anything of the 
world as it passes by. When such women have to change trains, a bevy of 
servants holds up curtains to shield them from all eyes. This is ludicrous, 
not to mention wasteful, and only serves to call attention to them. 
‘Women are kept in such extreme purdah, he remarks, that even the word 
‘wife’ isin purdah. Instead of saying ‘wife,’ a man will say something like 
“the person in my house’ or some other circumlocution. This extreme 
form of purdah is not only injurious to women, but it harms the entire 
society as it promotes narrow-mindedness and mistrust even among 
members of the same family. 

To combat the deleterious effects of purdah upon women and upon 
the society, Mumtaz Ali recommends a number of changes, including the 
reform of women's dress and permission for women to go out of their 
homes to visit public places, to shop in the bazaar, and to attend public 
gatherings with their husbands. A burga”* is sufficient covering for these 
outdoor activities, and the shari'at permits the face and hands to be un- 
covered. Ifa woman feelsuncomfortable about showing her face, she may 
cover it. A doctor or hakim should be able to examine a woman who is 
ill. A woman should not have to maintain purdah before her husband's 
male relations, nor a man be restricted from meeting his wife's female 
relations. 

Having established that women and men have equal rights and that 
women therefore must be educated and liberated from extreme purdah, 
Mumtaz Ali goes on in the next section of Huquq un-Niswan to discuss 
marriage." Islam attaches great importance to the institution of marriage, 

“As contrasted to Thanavi and, earlier, Nazir Ahmad, who seem to feel that an 
experience of the outside world is not necessary for women, aslongas they have access 
to the written word. 

 Rokeya Sakhavat Hossain, a Bengali Muslim woman educator, expressed similar 
thoughts in her Avaredhbashini (The Secluded Ones), ed. and tr. by Roushan Jahan, 
in Suleana's Dream and Selections from the Secluded Ones, pp. 24-35; on Rokeya, see 
below, ch. 5. 

"0 The burqa with a liftable face veil was a modern innovation, and by no means 
common when HN was published. Women's publications such as TN helped 
popularize this new-style burqa. 

"IHN, pp. 102-42. 
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the aims of which are twofold: to ensure the survival of the human race, 
and to provide human beings with companionship, happiness, and sup- 
port. Unfortunately, according to Mumtaz Ali, the Muslims of India do 
notadequately fulfill either of these two aimsof marriage. Muslims marry 
off their children at a very young age, when they arc too young to make 
a free choice or to understand the implications of the life commitment 
they are making. Further, young marriages mean that children soon 
become parents themselves, which is injurious to their health and to the 
health of their children. This damages the health and quality of the entire 
race and thus threatens the survival of Indian civilization. Remarkably, 
Mumtaz Ali discusses this as a problem for India as a whole, rather than 
dismissing child marriage as uniquely a Hindu problem. Indeed, the 
arguments he advances against child marriage are much the sameas those 
of Hindu reformers such as M.G. Ranade./* 

Mumtaz Ali places great emphasis on the need for marriage to be based 
on the consent of the bride and groom, but he is well aware that such 

‘consent,’ even after the participants have reached the age of discretion, 
is usually pro forma. The boy is cajoled with the promise that if he does 
net like his bride he can always marry again, but that usually proves to be 
economically impossible. A girl, brought up to accept her fate, is sup- 
posed to sit passively all during the marriage ceremonies, her eyes down- 
cast, her lips mute. Thus her consent is usually simply assumed.”? This 
custom goes against the shari’at, for the Prophet decreed that a marriage 
contracted without the free consent of the partners is unlawful. But what, 
he asks, is the solution? In a social system where purdah isso extreme that 
the young people have no chance of knowing one another, or of judging 
human nature and thus having any basis for choice, the chances for any 
meaningful consent would seem hopeless. 

‘Mumtaz Ali has already shown that the extreme purdah practised by 
sharif society contravenes the shari'at. Here, he makes a number of sug- 
gestions for reforms that would improve the chances for free choice by the 
bride and groom and that would provide for a greater understanding and 
friendship between the families of the partners to the marriage. First, he 
suggests that the women of the two families become better acquainted 
during the period of preparation for the wedding, The bride herself could 


2On Ranade and the Age of Consent controversy, see Heimsath, Indian Nation- 
alitm and Hindu Social Reform. pp. 164-7: and R.P. Tucker, Ranade and the Roots of 
Indian Nationalism, pp. 207-38. 

See the episode of Zubaida Khatun's marriage in Hali's Majalis discussed above 
inch. 1. 
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be invited by her future conjugal family to participate in some of the 
preparations, or the women of the gir!’s family could invite the women 
of the boy's family for a social occasion or a family ritual. Mumtaz Ali 
suggests Majalis-i-Maulud, household rituals celebrating the birthday of 
the Prophet, that involve singing about the life of the Prophet and the 
distribution of sweets. Mauludwere household rituals that reformers did 
not classify as useless perhaps because the object of the devotionals 
was the Prophet, the exemplar they themselves revered, as opposed to 
saint and spirit worship that they condemned. 

In addition to the families becoming better acquainted, Mumtaz Ali 
also suggests that the young people have somechance to judge their future. 
partners. Ifthe girl is educated, some writing in her hand could be shown 
to the boy. They might be able to catch a glimpse of one another, or 
exchange photographs. Some estimate of the boy's future conduct toward 
his wife can also be gained by observing the character of other men in his 
family and the boy's choice of companions and passtimes. Does the 
family havea history of second wives or concubines? Are the boy's friends 
upright and pious, or wastrels and gamblers? What sorts of books does he 
read, ethical works or trashy novels? Does he study hard or spend his time 
flying kites and pigeons? Discrete inquiry among neighbours and rela- 
tions can usually unearth such information that offers a reasonable basis 
for choice. 

Mumtaz Ali also proposes a reform in the giving of mahr (dower). In 
Islamic law, the wife has right to the payment of mahr by che husband, 
part of which is given upon marriage and part of which can be deferred.” 
Parents often demand a huge mahr, in the hope that this will discourage 
divorce, but it only embirers family relationships. More beneficial, in 
terms of protecting the wife's interests, is the placing of stipulations in the 
marriage contract. For example, the husband might agree to pay a higher 
amount only in the event of divorce or a second marriage, and the wife 
would agree not to demand payment except under such circumstances. 
In this way, there would be a mutual understanding, and both partners 
would benefit. The wife would have security without demanding a 
ruinous mahr, and the husband would know that he would not be 


‘Although Maulana Thanavi did object to the distribution of swee:s on such 
occasions, PW, pp. 378, 411, note 54. 

"The Hanafi school of Muslim law divides the mahr into prompt and deferred pay- 
mens, the later due upon termination of the marriage. Mumtaz Ali's recommenda- 
tion differs only slightly from standard Hanafi prescription. C£. J. L. Esposito, Women 
in Muslim Family Law, pp. 24-6. 
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liable to a high payment except under certain specific conditions. Other 
stipulations in the marriage contract can limit polygamy and give the wife 
more control over her fate. For example, the husband could agree to give 
his wife the right to divorce if he takes a second wife. She thus retains her 
right to mahr, but also gains the right to initiate divorce under certain 
conditions.” These suggested reforms are fully in line with the shari'at, 
Mumtaz Ali maintains. Some benefit the wife, some the husband, butall 
emphasize the need for mutual agreement and equality in contractual 
dealings, which are absolutely necessary to ensure equitable and happy 
marriages based on the free choice of the partners. 

‘Mumuaz Ali observes that wasteful expenditure on dowry has reached 
ridiculous proportions, and he suggests a reform of this custom. Parents 
give their daughter household goods, vessels, cutlery, bedding, lavish 
clothing, and frequently also furniture. They prepare the dowry several 
yeatsin advance and carry it all to her new home in procession with great 
pomp and show. A few useful houschold items and a few new clothes 
would quitesufficient, he maintains. The rest of the dowry could be given 
in the form of money or securities or the right to income from some land, 
funds which would be under the bride’s control and used for some agreed 
purpose. The emphasis is, again, upon moderation, the reform of waste- 
ful custom, and the need for agreement between families and marriage 
partners.” 

Furthermore, at the time of the marriage ceremony, wasteful expen- 
dirure on useless customs should be avoided, although Mumtaz Ali 
recommends moderation, not stinginess. In this respect, Mumtaz Ali is 
considerably less rigid than Maulana Thanavi, recognizing that starus 
derives not ftom piety alone but also from hospitality. In the barat 
(groom's procession), close relations and friends are sufficient; there is no 
need to assemble an army. In the matter of raiment, it is sufficient for the 
groom to be dressed in somewhat better attire than normal with perhaps 
a garland of flowers, but heavy brocade clothing, in its ostentation, goes 
against the shari'at. The girl's family may decorate their home tastefully 
with flowers and lights for the occasion, bur this should not be lavish nor 
excessive. He further recommends that the bride, attired in such purdah 
clothing asher relatives feel is appropriate, should participate in the nikah 
ceremony and give her assent personally before the gadi7* 

“Cf. Lucy Carroll, ' Talag-i-Tafwid and Stipulations in a Muslim Marriage Con- 
tract; Important Means of Protecting the Position of che South Asian Muslim Wife, 
MAS 16, 2 (1982): 277-309. 

Such suggestions retain their urgency down to the present time. 

"* Nikah, Muslim marriage; gadi (or gazi): judge or magistrate in Islamic law. 
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Mumtaz Ali's approach to marriage emphasizes adherence to Islamic 
law and human relations based on mutual respect between men and 
women and understanding between their families. Such considerations 
carry over into his discussion of relations between spouses? When men 
recognize that women’s rights in Islamic law are equal to their own, and 
grant them an education commensurate with their abilities, then it will 
not be necessary to consider the problem of marital relations, since he 
feels rather too optimistically—that the problem will disappear of it- 
self. Headmits, however, that this is not currently the case. He has already 
made the point that an educated man cannot be happy with an unedu- 
cated woman. Since women’s education is still in a rudimentary state, 
lack of communication between spouses is inevitable. One solution is 
that the husband may try to educate his wife and thus increase mutual 
understanding, but she must respond to his coaching, otherwise he will 
lose interest. In other'words, both partners are responsible for working 
toward compatibility, otherwise they cannot truly be husband and wife, 
but only mates in the most basic sense. 

Other frequent causes of misunderstanding between husband and 
wife are curable, according to Mumtaz Ali. A husband who is inconsider- 
ate, who does not trust his wife to manage household expenses, or who 
resentsitif his wife is educated, should see the error of his ways and show 
morc consideration. She may never complain, and yet her life will be 
embittered. Another frequent source of misunderstanding is the mother- 
in-law. It isan old adage that the mother-in-law and the daughter-in-law 
cannot get along. There are many reasons for their quarrels, but the basic 
reason is that the in-laws want the daughter-in-law toserve them, and the 
husband, if he is dependent upon them, cannot say anything. The only 
real solution to this is to establish separate living quarters. Parents, when 
marrying their daughters, should make sure that the boy is earning a 
living, in order to be able to establish separate living quarters if necessary. 
Irmusebe remarked, however, that Mumtaz Aliis speaking from the pers- 
pective of the urban, middle class professional. His advice in this matter 
would be impractical for either a landed family or a business family with 
joint holdings. 

Other misunderstandings arise when a poor girl marries into a rich 
family, or vice versa. Mumtaz Ali here follows Muslim legal authorities 
in judging that equality of social and economic status between spouses is 
more conducive to understanding and happiness. The worst sort of mis- 
understanding arises, however, from the fact that the partners to the 


HN, pp. 142-88. 
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marriage are given no choice in the matter, and thus they have no ex- 
pectation of happiness. Educated and respectable men, who should be 
more enlightened, treat their wives no better than brood mares or slaves. 
They come home only to eatand sleep. They always speak severely so that 
their wives are in constant fear of them. The cure for this injustice is for 
the men to realize that their wives are human too. Until women are 
treated like human beings, it is no use blaming them for not living up to 
their human potential. Mumtaz Ali, who heretofore has emphasized 
mutual responsibility for improving marital relationships, here places 
greater responsibility upon che men for bringing about social change. 
He also remarks that simply talking about the need for change is not 
enough; men must begin by setting an example in their private lives. Edu- 
cared men, government servants, professionals, and the like who talk 
about the need for self-government in India should realize the connec- 
tion: if they are unwilling to grant greater education and rights to their 
women, how can they, in all seriousness, demand greater self-determina- 
tion for themselves? The educated sections of the community must lead 
the way in recognizing the rights given to women in the shari'at, which 
have been forgotten. One of the legal reforms that Mumtaz Ali advocates 
in Huquq un-Niswan is the passage of divorce law that would recognize 
a Muslim woman's right to initiate divorce (khula). This right is present 
in the shari'at, provided the woman gives up her right to the payment of 
mahu, but it is not in force in India. He thus anticipates by some forty 
years the Dissolution of Muslim Marriages Act of 1939.” 
Mumtaz Ali completes his discussion of marital relations by laying ou 
a series of principles which, if observed by the spouses, will result in mu- 
tual happiness. His emphasis, as throughout Hugug un-Niswan, is upon 
an equitable relationship between men and women, and in this case an 
equitable balance of rights and duties. The tendency in Muslim marriage 
has been for the man to claim all the rights and for the woman to assume 
all the duties. His advice to men, therefore, is that they have certain obli- 
gations toward their wives. For example, the husband should not beg- 
rudge his wife nice clothing and ornaments, within their means. He 
should give his wife adequate money for household expenses and receive 
an accounting for it, without accusing her of wasting it. He should trust 
his wife, as mistrust is the basis of a great deal of bitterness in marriage. 


"This act, among other things, was intended to ‘consolidate and clarify the pro- 
visions of Muslim law relating to suits for dissolution of marriage by women,’ and 
cestablishedaddiional grounds for divorce than those recognized by the Hanafi school. 
Esposito, Women in Muslim Family Law, p. 78. See further discussion in ch. 6, below. 
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He should not test her love by asking her to sacrifice her ornaments to 
meet a sudden expense. Such demands are inappropriate 

If some disagreement arises, they should not quarrel in front of the 
servants or other women of the household, as this will humiliate his wife; 
rather they should discuss the matter in private. The women servants in 
the household should be under the supervision of the wife, and the hus- 
band should not interfere. Neither husband nor wife should ask the other 
to stop secing his or her own relatives. Itis clearly unjust to ask che other 
to do something one would be unwilling to do oneself. If che husband's 
first wife has died and he has remarried, he should never compare his 
present wife to his first one, nor praise the first wife in front of his present 
one. Such comparisons arouse jealousies and touch sensitivities that are 
natural but should not be aggravated. Finally, the husband should not go 
out, shamelessly seeking his pleasure elsewhere, relying on the long- 
suffering patience of his wife. 

As for the wife, she too should follow certain basic principles in order 
to assure domestic happiness. Having emphasized her rights while giving 
advice to her husband, Mumtaz Ali now emphasizes her duties toward 
him, Her duties include obedience, respect, and affection. Obedience to 
the husband is absolutely necessary, even if eis oppressive. As an exam- 
ple, he cites the case ofa husband who forbade his wife to visit her mother, 
even though the latter was on her death bed. When her mother died, he 
forbade her to join che funeral procession, and yet she remained obedient 
to her husband. Mumtaz Ali had already advised husbands against such 
unjust behaviour, and yet here commends unquestioning obedience on 
the part of the wife. Further, the wife should obey without showing dis- 
pleasure, only drawing the line when obedience to the husband goes 
against God’s commandments. She can fast and pray without her hus- 
band’s permission, as that involves obedience to a higher authority. 
Second to obedience comes respect. Some women respect their husbands 
to their face but then complain about them behind their backs. That is 
no way to behave. 

Loveandaffection areeven more necessary than obedience and respect 
in Mumtaz Ali’s estimation. The wife’s every action should be governed 
by affection for her husband, and taken with a view to easing his worries 
and cares. When she marries and comes to his home, her first priority 
should be to learn his habits, his likes and dislikes, and always try to do 
‘what pleases him. Another sign of affection involves keeping secrets. She 
should never reveal what he tells her in confidence. Capable housekeep- 
ing is also a sign of love and care for him; good cooking, skilful sewing, 
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neatness and cleanliness should all be habitual for her. She should not be 
too dependent upon the servants in these matters, but know how to do 
things herself and thus be able to control and manage all that goes on in 
the household. And though supervision of the servants. her domain, she 
should always consult her husband before hiring or firing a servant. She 
should be moderate in her expenditures, neither extravagant nor stingy. 
She should not be envious of women who have more than she. She should 
be hospitable, making guests feel welcome within her means, keeping in 
mind her husband's earnings—for earning is difficult but spending is all 
too easy. If her husband asks her to do something, she should always do 
itcheerfully and promptly. Postponing things because she is feeling tired 
or reluctant vill not make the tasks any casier and will only result in his 
displeasure. Finally, if she should displease her husband in any way. she 
should not be too proud to ask his forgiveness. 

Comparing this advice to the list of women’s faults in Bihithti Zevar, 
one finds many similarities. Mumtaz Ali and Ashraf Ali Thanavi both 
reflect the kinds of complaints that educated men of the time had about 
their uneducated wives. Both feel that the problems are remediable, parti- 
cularlyif women become educated, and men arein a position of authority 
to see that it happens. Their differences are a matter of degree. Mumtaz 
‘Ali emphasizes greater reciprocity in the behaviour of the marital part- 
nets, with responsibility more evenly divided in the matter of developing 
a happy relationship. He also isa bit more lenient in allowing—in moder- 
ation—for customs and expenditures, Islamic or not, that enliven 
women’s lives. Mumtaz Ali concludes by saying that if women cultivate 
thevirtues of obedience, respect, and love, chen their husbands will surely 
develop the same virtues. Ifthe wife respects her husband and is obedient, 
he will respect her and obey her wishes as well. IF she loves him sincerely, 
he will reciprocate her affections. 

Mumtaz Ali's Hugug un-Niswan advocates women's rights in Islam 
and in Muslim family life. tis an amalgam of Quran and hadith scholar- 
ship, recommended reforms of individual behaviour based on Islamic 
scripture, social observation, and commonsensical advice. As we have 
seen, works of religious advice, advocating reform from various points of 
view, were not unusual inthe late nineteenth century, nor were polemical 
works between religions, nor between conservatives and reformers of the 
same religion?! Mumtaz Ali's work combines advice and polemic, but is 


*' Not only Bibishei Zevar, but many other works of advice and polemic were 


produced after the advent of the printing press. Deobandis and Ahl-i- Hadith carried 
‘out a pamphlet war at this time. Muslims and missionaries debated in print, as did 
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unique for its egalitarian attitude toward human relations. Ashraf Ali 
Thanavi also emphasizes the equality ofall souls before God, but is much 
less innovative when it comes to human interaction. Both reformers 
utilize an Urdu style that is clear and unadorned, designed to appeal 
to those who were literate but not highly learned, especially women. 
Mumtaz Ali, furthermore, uses arguments that are logical as much as they 
are prescriptive, and his examples are gleaned not only from the prophetic 
tradition and scripture, but also from the actual behaviour of people he 
knows. His overall argument is unassailable: Women arc granted rights 
in Islam that are denied to them in practice. His aims are to acquaint 
women with their rights, and to get men to recognize women's equal 
status as human beings and change their behaviour toward them. 

Mumtaz Ali concludes on an optimistic nore that seems unjustified 
in retrospect. His work was received with either hostility or—perhaps 
worse—apathy. Part of the reason for that is doubtless its controversialist 
format. Religious debate between religions, or even between sects of a 
given religion, may excite public interest, especially when the arguments 
are brief and formulaic and designed to convince the members of a parti- 
cular faith that their beliefs are the best—as in street corner debates. A 
complex, carefully reasoned work such as this, that asks every Muslim to 
re-examine his or her basic beliefs and to change intimate behaviour, was 
a different matter. Hugug un-Niswan caused a few ripples when it was 
first published, but they quickly dispersed. When compared with Maulana 
Thanavi's encyclopedic tome that enjoyed a tremendous success, this 
slim volume fared poorly and quickly went outof print. Is initial printing 
of 1000 copies by Mumtaz Ali's own publishing firm was never repeated. 
Not only was it in advance of its times, but it was too much a work of 
munazara to find acceptance as a girls’ school text. Mumtaz Ali had better 
luck disseminating his views in the pages of his women’s newspaper, 
Tahzib un-Niswan.? 


The Deputy* Deputies: Urdu Novelists in the 
Style of Nazir Ahmad 

Although Ashraf Ali Thanavi felt that all novels but one were unsuitable 
reading matter for women, Mumtaz Ali recognized the tremendous 


members of other religious groups. See, e.g. Metcalf, demic Revival, pp. 199-215; 

R. Ahmed, The Bengal Muslims, pp. 84-106; A. Powell, Muslim: & Missionaries, 

PP. 263-98; and K. W. Jones, ed., Religious Controversy in British India, passim. 
"That vill be discussed in ch. 3, below. 
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influence of the novels of Nazir Ahmad and the educational potential of 
such works. Muslim educators and literati in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury agreed and produced a host of didactic works—some novels, some 
stories, some guides to correct behaviour—either based on the works of 
Deputy Nazir Ahmad or closely imitating his style. Many imitators 
were just that, minor writers of no great influence or originality. Predict- 
ably, they wrote novels about rwo sisters, one good, one bad, and numer- 
ous textbooks that related useful household lore in story form. Others, 
however, evolved original styles and made distinctive contributions to 
the growing body of literature deemed suitable for educating girls and 
women. Among these authors, two will be considered here: Sayyid 
Ahmad Dehlavi (1846-1918) and Basiruddin Ahmad (1868-1927). 
The latter was Nazir Ahmad's son. A third, Rashidul Khairi, a nephew of 
Nazir Ahmad and a popular and prolific novelist and journalist, will be 
introduced below, in the discussion of Urdu women’s magazines." 
Sayyid Ahmad Dehlavi, though born before the 1857 revolt, was too 
youngto have been intellectually active until the later nineteenth century, 
and thus he belongs to the generation of reform. He should not be con- 
Fused with that other Sayyid Ahmad of Delhi, Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, 
although there are some parallels in their lives. Both were natives of old 
Delhi, from families associated with religious learning and government 
service. The younger Sayyid Ahmad is chiefly known for his work as a 
lexicographer and collector of ethnographic information, but he also 
wrote a number of works for the instruction of women.” His father, 
Sayyid Abdur Rahman Monghyri, was from a family of scholars and sufis 
who had settled in Bihar in Mughal times. Abdur Rahman left Bihar for 
Delhi early in the nineteenth century to pursue religious studies with the 
descendants of Shah Waliullah. He became a disciple of Sayyid Ahmad 
Barelvi and Shah Ismail Shahid, leaders of the Tariqa-i- Muhammadiya. 
Following the deaths of his guides in 1831, Abdur Rahman settled in 
Delhi, married into a family of ‘ulama from the Arab Sarai suburb," 


© Nor only Urdu writers, but Hindi writers too imitated Nazir Ahmad. See A.S. 
Kalsi, The Influence of Nazir Ahmad's Mirat al- Aruson the Development of Hindi 
Fiction,’ AUS 7 (1990): 31-44. 

© Subrawardy (Ikramullah) devotes a chapter to the ‘Imitators of the Pioneers, in 
A Critical Survey, pp. 90-104; she then devotes all chapter to Rashidul Khairi alone, 
pp. 105-22. 

"For Sayyid Ahmad Dehlavi and his intellectual relationship to the earlier 
generation, see my article, ‘Sayyid Ahmad Dehlavi and the ‘Delhi Renaissance’, 
Frykenberg, ed., Delhi Through the Ages, pp. 287-98. 

The wall and gateway of Arab Sarai still exist near Humayun's tomb in New 
Delhi, in a comer of what is today Nizamuddin East. 
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served a a tutor to several noble houses, and as the pesh imam ofa mosque 
in Faiz Bazaar Road.” The family lived in the walled city until the 1857 
revolt, then took refuge in Arab Sarai. 

Sayyid Ahmad was born into this scholarly family and was educated 
at home and at Delhi Normal School. He served the government in vari- 
ous capacities, as a teacher of Persian and Urdu at a school in Arab Sarai, 
and at the Government High School in Simla, and then as the Superi 
tendent of the Ethnographic Survey in Delhi. Sayyid Ahmad married 
twice, the second time to a cousin from the Arab Sarai lineage; by his first 
wife he had two daughters, by his second, a son." His biographer notes 
thar Arab Sarai became a repository of Mughal court usage in the post- 
1857 period, since so many residents of the fort and the walled city had 
taken refuge there. Sayyid Ahmad was thus able to observe Mughal cus- 
toms, and to hear the language of the Urdu-i-Mu’alld® and the idioms of 
begamati zuban during his formative years and in his married life. Later 
in life, he moved backto the walled city. He was indeed a Deblavi for most 
of his life, and the language and customs of the court and the city are at 
the heart of his works.” 

Early in his career, through a family connection, he met Dr S.W. 
Fallon, Inspector of Schools in Bihar, and aided him in the compilation 
of his English-Urdu dictionary?" This experience involved him in the 
study of language, and he began collecting material for the work that 
made his reputation, the four-volume dictionary of Urdu, Farhang-i- 
Asafiya, published under the patronage of the Nizam of Hyderabad in 
1896.” Sayyid Ahmad’s lexicographical work carned him a monthly 
stipend from the Nizam's government, allowing him to live in Delhi and 
devote the last decades of his life to research and writing” 

Our of his linguistic research grew a series of works that déale with the 


Y The main road leading from Delhi Gate to the Red Fort itis today called Netaji 
Subhash Marg; pesh imame: che one who leads the congregational prayer in a mosque. 
One of his daughters died young, the other married into the family of Bukhari 
Sayyids who serve asthe Shahi Imams of the Juma Masjid, Delhi; cf. note 103, below. 
9 The language of the Mughal court, or Urdu. On the evolution of this language 
and its name, see David Lelyveld, ‘Zuban-e Urdu-e Mu alls and the Idol of Linguistic 
Origins; AUS 9 (1994), pp. 107-17. 

* Sayyid Yusuf Bukhari, 'Maulvi Sayyid Ahmad Dehlavi, Biographical Introduc- 
tion to Sayyid Ahmad Dehlavi, Rasum-i-Debli, pp. 12-35. (S. Yusuf Bukhari was S. 
‘Ahmad Dehlavis great-grandson.) 

?$, VI. Fallon, English-Urdu Dictionary (Reprint, 1976: Lst pub. 1883). 

** Farhang-i-Asafiya, 4 vols. (Reprint, 1974; Ist pub. 1896). 

** Bukhari, Introduction to Rasum-i-Dehli, Ram Babu Saksena, History of Urdu 
Literature, pp. 304-6. 
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culture and language of Delhi and contained material describing housc- 
hold customs, life-cycle rituals, and idioms of the zenana. Many of these 
works were writtenas textbooks for women’ seducation, and covered such 
topics as letter waiting, etiquette, and houschold management. In 1875, 
at Fallon’s suggestion, Sayyid Ahmad wrote Insha-i-Hadi un-Nissa, a 
manual of letter-writing style for women. The work was adopted as a 
textbook for vernacular secondary schools in the Punjab and reprinted 
several times. Hadi un-Nissa was revolutionary for its time, since it was 
still rare chen for Muslim girls to know how to write. Yet, as we have also 
seen, writing to family members absent because of job transfers or mar- 
riage was onc of the main reasons women wanted to learn to write. Sayyid 
‘Ahmad stays well within the permissible circle of kin when giving models 
of letters: to parents and children, exchanges of letters between hus- 
band and wife, notes to sisters and cousins. There are models of greetings, 
congratulations on childbirth, condolences, and, in a later edition, busi- 
ness letters. The model letters contain family gossip, proverbs, discussion 
of customs, ceremonies, and children's games. The whole work is written 
in the colloquial language of the women's quarters, begamati zuban.” 
Sayyid Ahmad’s other works for women include two that can be classi- 
fied as novels of the Nazir Ahmad school: Rahat Zamani ki Mazedar 
Kahani (The Amusing Story of Rahat Zamani),” a didactic story against 
wasting time, and Qissa-i-Mehr Afroz (The Tale of Mehr Afroz),* tale 
dealing with the culture and customs of the Mughal court, written in the 
language of the women of the imperial family. Both contain a wealth of 
information about women's lives, but lack the memorable characters 
found in Nazir Ahmad." In an article written in 1910 for the women’s 
literary magazine, Isma, ‘Sajan Mohini: Taskhir-i-Shaubar' (“Virtuous 
Enchantress”: Captivating the Husband"), Sayyid Ahmad offers advice 
on how to keep one's husband happy and satisfied, together with a glos- 
sary of the many idiomatic expressions employed in the article." Sayyid 
Ahmad writes in simple, if highly idiomatic, Urdu; his feel for women's. 
language, their gossip and argument, gave his work great vitality and 
authenticity. In addition to carrying on the didactic tradition of Nazir 


**S. Ahmad Dehlavi, /nsha-i-Hadi un-Nissa ma’ Tahrir un-Nisia. 

?' The name, Rahat Zamani, can be translated as “Miss Free Time." 

% Mehr Afroz means ‘one who arouses affection. 

” Suhravardy (Ikramullah), A Critical Survey, p. 102; S. Ahmad Dehlavi, Rahat 
Zamani ki Mazedar Kahani: Idem., Qusa-i-Mebr Afroz. 

>* Sayyid Ahmad Dehlavi, Sajun Mohini, Taskhir-i-Shauar Reprinted from Ismat, 
Sept.- Oct., 1910); Saksena, History of Urdu Literature, p. 305. 
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Ahmad and Hali, these works contain rich ethnographic and linguistic 
material, as one would expect from a lexicographer. 

Sayyid Ahmad also compiled a dictionary of begamati zuban, the 
Lughat un-Nissa published under the patronage of the Begam of Bhopal. 
Init he includes examples of the idioms, expressions, and styles of speech 
of the ‘imperial princesses, sharif women, and Hindu ladies.” But per- 
haps his best-known work, after the Farhang-i-Acafiya, is Rasum-i-Debli 
(The Customs of Delhi), a description of the customs and life-cycle 
rituals of the ashraf of Delhi. In form, it resembles the Qanun-i-Islam of 
Jafar Sharif, a nineteenth-century account of the customs of Hyderabadi 
Muslims. In Raswm-i-Dehli, Sayyid Ahmad catalogues the customs and 
rites associated with childbirth, subsequent birthdays, the beginning and 
completion of Quranic study (bismillah and amen), betrothal, marriage 
(with customs for both bride’s and groom's sides), customs associated 
with travel, for various feasts and festivals (‘Id, Muharram), funeral 
customs, and greetings for various occasions. The work concludes with 
another lengthy glossary." Rasum-i-Dehliis a gold mine of information 
on all those customs that the reformers had been complaining about for 
decades, but it is not a guide for correcting behaviour, as is Maulana 
Ashraf Ali Thanavi's reforming tome, Bibisbsi Zevar. Rather, it isa work 
of cultural preservation. 

As a participant in the reform movements of the late nineteenth and 
carly twentieth centuries, Sayyid Ahmad was well aware that the customs 
of women that he documented, as well as many of the words and expres- 
sions associated with those customs, were under attack and were dying 
out. As a result of reformist writings, and as a by-product of women's 
education, the isolation of the zenana was breaking down, and so too, 
inevitably, was much of its cultural and linguistic distinctiveness. In his 
foreword to Raswm-i-Debli, Sayyid Ahmad noted matter-of-factly the 
blending of Hindu and Muslim cultural forms to produce many of the 
household rituals that he recorded. Unlike many reformers of both per- 
suasions, he did not seem to find this at all objectionable." Indeed, most 
reformers were concerned to distinguish the component parts of women's 
syncretic culture and to reform it along scriptural lines, exerting control 
but also erasing much of it in the process. Sayyid Ahmad’s dictionaries, 
glossaries, and patient listing of customs, rituals, and idioms were very 
much an outgrowth of the cultural awareness of the reform movement. 


” Sayyid Ahmad Dehlavi, Lughat un-Niisa title p. 


1®S, Ahmad Dehlavi, Rasum-i-Debli, passim, cf. Shurteef, Qanoon-e-Islam. 
"9$, Ahmad Dehlavi, Resum-i-Debli pp. 37-41. 
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His work could be expected to contribute to the reform, even exiinction, 
of many of the customs that he recorded. He was enough of an ethno- 
grapher, however, to sense that something was being lost in this process, 
and to seek 1o preserve women s culture by capturing and freezing it. 

If Sayyid Ahmad was more a lexicographer than a novelist, Nazir 
Ahmad's son, Bashiruddin Ahmad, was morc 2 historian, who neverthe- 
less wrote novels consciously modelled on those of his father. He served 
the Nizam's government in Hyderabad as a revenue official and then 
retired on his pension to Delhi, as his father had before him. to devote 
himself to writing. Among his many works are histories of che Deccani 
realms of Bijapur and Vijayanagar, and a massive, three-volume history 
of Delhi: Vagi'ar-i-Dar ul-Hukumat-i-Dehli *: 

Bashiruddin wrote three novels: Igba! Dulhan (1908), Husn-i-Ma 'ashi- 
rat (The Pleasures of Companionship, 1912), and /ilz/-;-Ma ishat (The 
Reform of Sociery, 1917). The first of the three deals with the dilemma 
of Iqbal Mirza, who loves his wife, Iqbal Dulhan, very deeply, and yet he 
seluctanily marries a second time because of his desire for a son and heir. 
The story focuses on the problem of polygyny, and a case in which a 
second marriage is considered justifiable. Infact, this is an autobiographi- 
cal novel, and the hero’s dilemma is one that the author had experi- 
enced." The psychological drama, however, tums into an apologia, 
which makes the novel somewhat less effective than it might have been. 
Nevertheless, the story deals with a real social problem, has realistic 
characters, and the dialogue—as in Nazir Ahmad’s novels—is colloquial 
and credible. The other two novels are more obviously stories with a 
“social reform’ message, that also utilize the familiar plot formula: a con- 
trast between ‘good’ and 'bad' female protagonists. In Husn-i-Ma'ashivat 
the contrast is between two wives, in Islah-i-Ma ishat between sisters. 
While unoriginal in concept, both novels provide a wealth of detail 
concerning everyday life in Delhi at the time, and add to the stock of 
documentation on women’s language and customs.! 


'st Bashiruddin Ahmad Dehlavi, Vagi'at-i-Dar ul: Hubumat i Dehli Raaiqul Khairi, 
Savanih-i- Umri-i- Allama Rashidul Khairi, Anal. # of Ines (1964), p. 42; Siddiqi, 
Nazir Ahmad, pp. 123-32. 

" Suhrawardy (Ikramullah) supplies this information, in A Critical Survey, p. 101. 
Sayyid Ahmad Dehlavi also married a second time (after divorcing his first wife) in 
order to have a son. S.Y. Bukhari, Introduction to Rasum-i-Dehli, p. 19-20. 

‘© Bashiruddin Ahmad, Iqbal Dulhan: Idem., Husn-i-Ma ashirat; Idem., Islah-i- 
‘Ma ishas, Suhrawatdy (Ikramullah) A Critical Survey, pp. 99-102. 
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Perfecting Women: Textbooks for Wives 

“The works of Nazir Ahmad, Hali, Sayyid Ahmad Dehlavi, and Bashiruddin 
Ahmad all were adopted as textbooks for government schools, and 
Thanavi's Bihishei Zevar was the textbook to end all textbooks, theoreti- 
cally containing between its two covers all the information that a Muslim 
wife needed to know. Mumtaz Ali's work on women's rights, though it 
contained a lot of useful information and advice for women, did not see 
sérvice as a textbook, obliging Mumtaz Ali to popularize his ideas in the 
periodical press. 

In addition to these works of literature that either intentionally or 
secondarily became textbooks, innumerable other titles appeared in this 
period, specifically designed to meet the textbook market. Some were 
texts for specific subjects, but many aimed at comprehensiveness, like 
Bibishti Zevar, in the interests of home schooling. Several representative 
examples of this ‘perfecting women’ formula will be summarized here, 
some bearing a remarkable resemblance to similar domestic guides for 
women emanating from the West." This does not mean that the authors 
had seen western prototypes, although they may have been aware of them 
through summaries or translations. Rather, it indicates that parallel 
processes of embourgevitement were operating in Victorian society in the 
West and in India, and under such circumstances, men had greater need 
for educated wives. 

Perhaps the most prestigious of these textbooks, judging by its author, 
was Tahzib un-Niswan wa Tarbiyat al-Insan (The Cultivation of Women 
and the Instruction of Humanity) by Shah Jahan Begam of Bhopal, com- 
mended by no less a critic than Ashraf Ali Thanavi in his bibliography of 
approved works. “Tt contains chapters on, among other things, women's 
and children’s illnesses, pregnancy and childbirth, the education and 
socialization of children, prayer, fasting, purdah, marriage, divorce, 
death, and mourning, as well as household management, decorating, 
cooking, and sewing. ?' Throughout the work, she details the religious 
duties and rituals connected with cach subject she discusses. The purpose 
of the work is as much religious as secular, although obviously, for the 


‘For example, the work of Catherine Beecher, A Treatise on Domestic Economy( 1st 
pub. 1841); cf. Kathryn K. Sklar, Catherine Beecher: A Study in American Domesriciy. 
1% Sec above, pp. 71-2. 
10 Nawab Shah Jahan Begam Sahiba, Tahzib un-Niswan wa Tarbiyat ul-Insan (st 
pub. 1882). 
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devout Muslim, the two realms are very much intertwined. The compari- 
son to Thanavi's Bibishti Zevaris obvious, although since the Begam was 
a follower of the Ahl-i-Hadith reformist sect there were areas of disagree- 
ment between her and the Deobandi. Maulana Thanavi noted this, but 
in general he felt that the Begam purveyed sound moral instruction, 

In Risala-i-Bagh-i-Niwan (The Women's Garden), published in 
Hyderabad under the Nizam’s patronage in the late nineteenth century, 
the approach is rather different. In contrast to the Begam's straightfor- 
ward and informative style, here the narrative is a collection of stories and 
poems illustrating various ethical principles, mote in the style of tradi- 
tional adab literature. Though undated, the workis clearly an early eram- 
ple of the textbook for home use, and its male author stresses moral guid- 
ance as much as practical information. For example, the work discusses: 
"the perfection of morals, the correction of beliefs and practices, the care 
of the husband, principles of purdah observance and of household man- 
agement, the comparison of excellent and incompetent wives, the loyalty 
of wives and the steadfastness of widows, the upbringing of children, 
the need to prepare for times of sorrow, the lives of the prophets, and 
true and interesting stories about women—all in the style and language 
of women.’ Onc is tempted to label "The Women's Garden’ a kind of 
‘Kindergarten’ for the benefitof girls and women, although its connection 
with the adab tradition is doubtless of greater significance than any west- 
ern model. 

By the early twentieth century, textbooks for girls and women became 
infinitely more numerous, but all-purpose guides for women's household. 
use remained popular. One example is Kisab-i-Niswan (The Women’s 
Bolo)! which claims to be a guide for women in all practical matters. 
It certainly comes close. Even a quick perusal of its contents is sufficient 
to give one a feeling for this genre:!'! Chapters on child care cover such 
topics as their education and training, the different ways of raising boys 
and girls, and caring for various illnesses. Discussion of marriage includes 
relations with in-laws, relations between husband and wife, the husband's 
tights, and bodily cleanliness. On women, topics include pregnancy, 
childbirth, and women’s illnesses. Under reform of customs the author 


"PW, pp. 377, 411, nove 50. 

1% Fazl Husain, Risala-i-Bagh-i-Ninwan. 

"o Kitab-i- Niswan was part ofa series of textbooks for women that included Adab- 
i-Niswan (Reading and Writing for Women), and Hisab-i-Nirwan (Math for Women). 

11 And indicates that a more detailed analysis of this category of book in various 
Indian languages would provide an important perspective on social history. 
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lists many useless ones that should be consigned to oblivion. There are 
chapters on housekeeping, the care of clothing, recipes for a number of 
meat, vegetable, and rice dishes and breads, suggestions on how to keep. 
food and water pure, and information on how to dye cloth different 
colours. Chapters containing useful general knowledge include the calen- 
dar: names of the months in the Islamic, Christian, Hindu and Parsi 
calendars; geography of the world: rivers, oceans, climates, and conti- 
nents; medical vocabulary: comparing terms in Arabic (yunani medi- 
cine), English (western medicine), and Urdu; and useful information for 
going on hajj, including the customs of Arabia. The book also contains 
information on postal regulations, on sending wires, and on railroad 
travel. The amount of medical lore in this bookis notonly intriguing, but 
also indicates the importance of caring for illness in the everyday lives of 
most people in India at that time." 

As schooling spread, these catch-all books of useful information lost 
ground to more specific subject-oriented texts. Sultan Jahan Begam of 
Bhopal, the daughter of Shah Jahan Begam, wrote a series of textbooks 
on Khanadari, or houschold management, and patronized other texts for 
schools in her state, such as the Sibilah-i-Sultaniya (Sultaniya Series). 
These latter were for classes in ‘domestic economy," an indication that 
schools were becominga source of knowledge about home management. 
General books of household lore nevertheless offer a view of the homes 
of a generation of women who were educated behind the curtains of pur- 
dah, and whose sources of information about the outside world, formerly 
oral, now came increasingly from print. Further replacements for these 
books were the new women's magazines that provided a constantly 
updated source of practical information and advice to their readers. 


Conclusions 

The writing of literature suitable for the edification of Muslim girls and 
women became a growth stock at the end of the nineteenth century and 
early in the twentieth, thanks to a number of articulate religious and 
educational reformers. We have examined the work of a handful of these 
men of letters, analysed a few of their representative works, and noted the 
interplay of ther lives, their motivations, and their reformistideas. These 


"2 (Pir) Sayyid Ghiyasuddin Ahmad, Kitab-i-Niswan, ya ni: Masturat-i-Hind ke liye 
Dastur ul- Amal, passim. 

P Nawab Sultan Jahan Begam, Khanadari ke Tira Hissa: Ma ashiras; Muhammad 
Anwarul Haq, Sibilah-i-Sultaniya: Domestik Ikanomi, 4 Prs. The intellectual debt to 
Catherine Beecher and her ilk seems clear. 
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individuals were prominent in the literary and educational life of Urdu- 
speaking Muslims in North India at the time, although these cases by no 
means exhaust the possible candidates for membership in the generation 
of reform. In producing didactic works for women, thesemen confronted 
public opinion and met a social need. Some were aided by government 
adoption of their works as textbooks, or by modest pensions from the 
Nizam's government. Others were sustained by teaching, government 
service, or by their religious disciples. Advocating reform, in other words, 
required not only courage, dedication, and an agile pen, but some means 
of livelihood. 

In succeeding chapters, we will examine the careers of a number of 
men and women active in journalism for women, educational reform 
organizations, and the founding of schools. Government and princely 
patronage continued to play a role in these activities, particularly in the 
expense associated with the establishment of schools. The increasing 
importance of professional positions, however, is testimony to the emerg- 
ence of a Muslim middle and upper-middle class for whom an active 
women's role in the ‘domestic economy’ was not only important, but 
necessary. 


Google 


CHAPTER 3 
Ladies’ Home Journals: 


Women’s Magazines in Urdu 


Much of this book has had to do with the educative power of the printed 
word and its repercussions in Indian Muslim society in the late-nine- 
teenth and early-twentieth centuries. In discussing suitable literature for 
women, we have emphasized the importance of print in spreading not 
only new ideas, but a variety of interpretations of scripture and tradition. 
Print was integral to the process of religious change as it made scriptures 
in translation available to all who could read, and it was important in the 
process of social change as well, as the ability to read increasingly became 
a marker of social and cultural status. Print also permitted individuals to 
gain information for themselves, and to communicate with others across 
the barriers of purdah and the boundaries of family, neighbourhood, and 
region that so often stood in the way of women’s education. Not dis- 
cussed thus far, but perhaps the most significant of all, is the periodical 
press and its role in the movement for women's education." 

The study of women's magazines in Urdu presents a number of diffi- 
culties, no least of which is simply locating them. They are rarely. 
tioned in histories of Urdu literature and journalism? The British 
administration, which assiduously collected and annotated the native 
press for its political content, almost totally ignored women's newspapers 
and magazines as ‘personal’ or ‘social’ and not therefore of interest to 
government—another example of the rigid binary classification of spheres 
that is very questionable. In India and Pakistan, university, municipal, 
and state or provincial libraries that contain periodical collections can be 
counted on to have some newspapers and political and literary journals. 


"For a comparison with the situation in che Middle East, see Beth Baron, The 
Women's Awakening in Egypt: Culture, Society, and the Pres. 

2 Suhrawardy (Ikramullah), a contributor to women’s magazines herself, mentions 
such publications rarely in her Critical Survey, Imdad Sabri, Tarikh-i-Sahafat-i-Urdu, 
the most comprehensive history of Urdu journalism, lists a few women's magazines; 
otherwise the standard literary histories ignore them. 
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Social reform organizations sometimes have archives that contain their 
proceedings and periodical reports. To find women’s newspapers and 
journals, however, requires assiduous detective work. Some univer- 
sity and women’s college libraries contain runs of the better-known and 
longer-lasting journals, and the descendants of the founders of these jour- 
nals have been helpful, when they could be located. Private collectors 
were especially obliging, and haunting the second-hand booksellers in the 
Urdu bazaars of the subcontinent yielded some finds. This chapter, con- 
sequently, represents notonly the usual methods of historical and literary 
research, but also a personal odyssey of discovery? 

Magazines for women began to appear in various Indian languages in 
the mid- to late-nineteenth century, with Bengali leading the way. Such 
periodicals as Antahpurand Bamabodhini Patrika are fundamental sour- 
ces for the study of social and religious reform in Bengal, and for the 
emergence of an ideology of respectable domesticity in the Bengali upper 
middle class.‘ Similarly, for che study of women's education and social 
reform among sharif Muslim families in North India, women's maga- 
zinesin Urduare essential. The earliest of these Urdu magazines, from the 
end of the nineteenth century, were started by men, with or without the 
collaboration of their wives. Periodicals became increasingly numerous 
and informative in the early twentieth century as a renewable and inex- 
pensive way to convey ideas to women in purdah, and 2s a means to en- 
courage women to express their own views. 

These women’s magazines were usually billed as either educational 
or literary, but most were a mixture, or masala,’ of (1) practical informa- 
tion: about health, child care, nutrition, recipes, embroidery patterns; 
(2) news: about new schools for girls, women’s associations, women in 
other countries; and (3) creative writing: short stories, serialized novels, 
poetry on themes ‘suitable’ for female readers, whether written by men or 
women. Other types of articles might include ideas in favour of religious 
and educational reform and women's rights within an Islamic frame- 
work, or against useless and excessive customs, and communications 
from readers asking the editor for information or advice. 

While earlier educational reformers prescribed reading matter for 


31 will note the location(s) of the journal at che fts citation. 

“Borthwick, Changing Role of Women in Bengal and Karlekar, Voices from Within, 
passin, 

3 Masala a mixture of spices, ‘curry powder’ at he present time, used to describe 
the formula’ Bombay film. Without implying a comparison between carly women's 
magazines and the current Bombay film, I nevertheless like the term as denoting a 
successful formula. 
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women that was essentially the same as the men's the emerging women's 
magazines in Urdu stressed enlightened domesticity with a mixture of 
topics thatcould be describedas a naturalized Indian version of the Ladies 
Home Journal. The delineation of a separate literary sphere for women, 
as traced above, and the format of the women’s magazine were certainly 
products of the colonial encounter. On the other hand, the masala—to 
continue the metaphor—had a distinctly Indian flavour and content. 
‘Obtaining practical household information through the medium of print 
was new, but, in contrast to the West, consumption of new commodities 
and products was not part of the mix. Then too, the idea of bringing 
enlightenment to the zenana placed the accent upon breaking down 
women’s mental isolation, rather than glorifying their separate space. The 
interdependence of the home and the world was emphasized, particularly 
as the twenticth century brought new challenges, the development of 
politics, and the need to take positions vis-2-vis both British rule and 
Indian nationalism. The relationship of domestic and public issues 
might, atfirst, have been addressed by a discussion of the link between the 
nutrition and health of children and the future health of the community 
and nation, or between the simplification of household rituals and the 
future economic viability of the middle class. All such linkages to public 
issues were seen as extensions of women’s household roles and hence ac- 
ceptable, as was women’s service to other women—especially those less 
fortunate. Later, womens’ rights in Islam became an issue that mirrored, 
or was a surrogate for, concerns about Muslim rights in the emerging 
Indian polity. While noting the emergence of literary forms specifically 
for women, therefore, one needs to guard against classifying such litera- 
ture, and the issues it discussed, as irrelevant to the public lives of men. 

The first women’s periodical in Urdu was Akhbar un-Nissa (Women's 
News), foundedin Delhiin 1887 by Sayyid Ahmad Dehlavi, whose other 
writings we have discussed. Akhbar un-Nissa was apparently published 
twice a month, but it encountered tremendous opposition, found few 
subscribers, and closed after a brief run. Sayyid Ahmad's pioneering 
example inspired later journalists for women, but otherwise this periodi- 
cal disappeared without a trace.” 

Asecond Urdujournal for women, Mu allim-i-Niswan(The Women's 
Teacher), was begun in the late 1880s in Hyderabad by Maulvi Muhibb- 
i-Husiin (1822-1930). Husain was also the editor of Mu‘allim-i-Shafiq 


“See Zubaida Khatun’s curriculum, above, ch. 1. 
"Lhave seen no copies, but know about it only from a reference in TN: Mumtaz 
Ali, "Tahzib un-Niswan, TN (6 July 1918): 430. 
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(The Benevolent/Compassionate Teacher), a literary and political jour- 
nal in Hyderabad that attained a certain notoriety in 1880-81 as the 
Indian publisher of a series of articles by the Pan-Islamic propagandist, 
Jamaluddin al-Afghani. Muhibb-i-Husain had come to Hyderabad from 
Etawah, UP in the 1870s, following the path that many members of the 
Muslim service elite tookinto the Nizam’s administration, He took post 
asa translator in the Revenue Department, and enjoyed the patronage of 
Nawab Muhsin ul-Mulk, also originally from Etawah." 

Mu'allim-i-Niswan appeared monthly for about fourteen years, and 
most of it was written by Muhibb-i-Husain himself, reflecting the fact 
that, at that date, activists for women's education were almost exclus- 
ively male. The name of the journal itself, "The Women's Teacher,’ also 
indicated the attitude of many reformers: that women had to be taught, 
reformed, changed in various ways —by men. The journal contained arti- 
cles on women's education, on women in other countries, news items of 
concern to women, poems, and in almost every issue, an article attacking 
purdah? Muhibb-i-Husain was an outspoken opponent of purdah, 
pointing out that purdah as it was observedin India was extreme and went 
against the shari'at." One issue contained an amusing article by ‘a sup- 
porter of purdah,’ who pointed out that women are kept in purdah in 
order to preserve their honour, but the result is that unfortunate women 
are locked up because men might misbehzve. The author then asked: 
Why don’t men observe purdah instead?! 

As one who had published Afghani's articles, Muhibb-i-Husain could 
be expected to be aware of progressive intellectual trends in the Middle 
East. In 1899, he reviewed a book about women in Turkey, and noted the 
existence ofa women’s magazine in Constantinople. More significantly, 
he published che Urdu translation of an article from al-Hilal of Cairo, 


* Sabri, Tarikh-i-Sahafat-i- Urdu, v.3, p.223; Tayyib Ansari, Hyderabad Men Urdu 
Sahafas, pp. 100, 140-3, 146-50; Zakira bine Fazlullah Ahmad, ‘Dakkan ke Hami- 
yan-i-Niswan Ashab, in Sakina Begam, ed., Nazr-i-Dakken, pp. 76-81; The Freedom 
Struggle in Hyderabad, v. 3, pp. 170-76; Aziz Ahmad, ‘Afghani’s Indian Contacts, 
JAOS 89, 3 (1969): 485. 

A partial file of Mu'allim-i-Niswan [MN], vols 8-14 (1894-1901), exists in the 
library of the Idarah-i-Adabiyat-i-Urdu, Hyderabad, and a few issues are in the Sajun. 
Lal collection of newspapers at Osmania University Library, Hyderabad. 

"*" Maujuda Purdah Shari'i Purdah Nahin,’ MN 8, 6 (1312/1894): 32-7. 

"Mard Pardeh men Kyun na Baithen?’ MN 10, 2 (1314/1896): 27-8. In Calcutta 
at about the same time, Rokeya Sakhavat Husain (1880-1932) wrote the utopian 
Suleana’s Dream, envisioning a world where women were in charge, and men were in 
purdah. See ch. 5, below. 
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"Women are the Best Means of National Progress,’ which argued that 
even though there are many causes of national decline, including oppres- 
sive rulers and the ignorance of the population, the best means to over- 
come backwardness was by educating women.” It was a refrain that 
others had also emphasized and that can be heard to this day. At that stage, 
the concern was with middle-class women’s role as reproducers of a 
healthy and enlightened citizenry. Working-class women, producers of 
goods and services within the household and without, did not then figure 
on the agenda of literate men. Indeed, their concern was to differentiate 
their women from those of the illiterate, lower classes. 

My allim-i-Ninwan also serialized literary works, such as Abdul Halim 
Sharar's novel, Badrunnissa ki Musibat (Badrunnissa's Misfortune), one 
of Sharar'sfew novels thatwas nota historical romance, but rather a social 
reform novel with an anti-purdah message." It tells the story ofa girl who 
is married to her cousin at the age of six. Several years later, her father-in- 
law comes for her, and she is bundled off to her married home without 
ever having been seen by her in-law. During the trip, they encounter 
another bride and her escort who, similarly, has never seen his charge. The 
brides are mistakenly exchanged through a mishap. Ultimately restored 
to their rightful homes, they have nevertheless been dishonoured. Sharar, 
in this melodramatic plot, demonstrates how purdah—instead of pro- 
tecting women—exposes them to misfortune by keeping them isolated 
and helpless." 

Mu allim-i-Ninwan was ultimately closed by the Hyderabad govern- 
ment in 1901 in response to vociferous objections to one of Muhibb-i- 
Husain’s articles attacking purdah. He had been publishing critical 
articles about purdah for years without major repercussions, but this 
case was different. For one thing, his patron, Muhsin ul-Mulk, had left 
Hyderabad for Aligarh, where he succeeded Sir Sayyid as Honorary 
Secretary of Aligarh College. For another, this time, Muhibb-i- Husain's 
choice of subject went too far. He compared purdah unfavourably to the 
custom of the ancient Greeks who, when they went away on long voyages, 
used to lock a chastity belt on their women. He described the custom as 


""Auraten Qaumi Taraqqi ka ‘Ala Zari'a Hain,’ MN 13, 3 (1317/1899): 41-9. 

P E.g. the condemnation of Akbari in Mirat ul-‘Anu for associating with those 
beneath her station, see above, ch. 1. 

V Abdul Halim Sharar, Badrunnitsa ki Musibat, reprinted from MN 11, 3 (1315/ 
1897). 
"Another of Sharar's novels with a similar theme was Agha Sadiq ki Shadi, both 
novels are summarized in Suhrawardy (Ikramullah), Critical Survey, pp. 81-4. 
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‘putting a leather padlock on their women’s private parts.’ A number of 
his readers were shocked; this was not suitable for a magazine intended 
for women readers. He was prosecuted, fined, levied court costs, and the 
journal closed for two months. He struggled to keep the journal going for 
afew months thereafter, but finally bad to close it.“ Abdul Halim Sharar, 
writingin hisown literary journal, Dilgudaz, strongly supported Muhibb- 
i-Husain for his courage in speaking out against purdah, and condemned 
his opponents for narrow-mindedness."” 

‘Muhibb-i-Husain deserves credit for his early and outspoken opposi- 
tion to purdah, butat the same time, hisassumption that men could speak 
for women in this matter betrays certain limitations. In comparing pur- 
dah to a chastity belt, he emphasizes the specifically sexual aspect of 
purdah, the fact that purdah protects men’s honour by denying other 
men sexual access to their women. For women, however, purdah—by 
shielding them from unwanted male attention, sexual or otherwise—might 
actually grant them a certain autonomy. The point to retain from this 
discussion is an understanding of the mentality ofthe time, and the confi- 
dence with which male reformers spoke for and about women. 

These pioneers inspired Mumtaz Ali to start his own newspaper for 
women, Tabzibun-Niswan, in Lahore in 1898, but he had the good sense 
to include his wife in the operation. Two other reformersstarted monthly 
journals for women during the next decade: Shaikh Abdullah of 
Aligath—also with his wife—in 1904 founded Khatun, an educational 
journal that endured until 1914, and Rashidul Khairi founded Tamas, a 
literary monthly, in Delhi in 1908. These three were the major early 
women's periodicals in Urdu, two of them lasting until after independ- 
ence. They were joined by many others as the years went by, in Bhopal, 
Hyderabad, Lahore, and elsewhere. We will examine the ‘big three’ in 
some detail, and briefly characterize a number of the others, analysing. 
shifts in content and style as the readership grew in both number and 
sophistication, and as women increasingly contributed their views. 


Mumtaz Ali, Muhammadi Begam and 

Tabzib un-Niswan of Lahore 

Sayyid Mumtaz Ali's background in religious debate, his intellectual 
inheritance from both Deoband and Aligarh, and his spirited advocacy 


*“"Pardch se Surkhi Iqfal Accha hai,’ MN 13, 10 (1317/1900): 12-13; ‘Mugqaddama 
Nisbat Risala Mu allim-i-Niswan’ MN 14, 8 (1318/1900): 16-24; Sayyid Humayun 
Mirza, Meri Kahani Meri Zubani, pp. 277-8. 

P Sharar, ‘Riyasat-i-Hyderabad aur Mu'allim-i-Niswan,' reprinted in MN 14, 11 
(1318/1901): 21-5. 
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of women's rights in Islam have already been examined in detail. In the 
mid-1890s, he left government employmentin order to launch a publish- 
ing business, and lost his first wife. Though the chronology of these events 
isdifficultto establish, one thing is clear: with two young children toraise, 
and given the demands of self-employment, Mumtaz Ali needed a 
helpmate. We know that he had read the novels of Nazir Ahmad and 
admired them, recommending them as part of his curriculum for wo- 
men." Miras ul- "Arusprovided him with the model for the ideal Muslim 
woman. Mumtaz Ali needed an Asghari. The woman he found, Muham- 
madi Begam, was perhaps as close to that ideal as real life could provide. 

Muhammadi Begam (1878?-1908) was the daughter of Maulvi 
Ahmad Shafi who, like Mumtaz Ali's father, was an official in the Punjab 
government service. The families of Sayyid Zulfiqar Ali and Ahmad 
Shafi were acquainted and may have been related. The manuscript bio- 
graphy of Muhammadi Begam mentions that when young, she used to 
go to ‘Judge Sahib’ Zulfiqar Ali’s house to visit his daughters, who were 
on sisterly terms with her mother. The women of the two families were 
very close friends, if not directly related. When Muhammadi was three, 
her mother died, and thereafter she visited Judge Sahib's house more 
frequently. Her father later remarried a woman who was apparently her 
mother's sister, and who came ftom Deoband. 

Muhammadi, like many girls with numerous brothers, grew up 
preferring boys’ games to playing with dolls. She also studied with her 
brothers, memorizing the Quran and learning to read Urdu. When they 
went off to school, she studied from their textbooks. When her sister 
married and moved away, Muhammadi learned to write letters to remain 
in touch. All this is evidence that she was uncommonly intelligent. In 
addition, she became a good seamstress, making and embroidering 
clothes for her younger brothers and her sister’s children, When Muham- 
madi was thirteen, while her stepmother was away in Deoband for a 
family wedding, she kept house, cooked, did the householdaccounts,and 
wrote daily to her sister and stepmother. Even as a teenager, therefore, 
Muhammadi Begam was capable of managingahouscholdand caring for 
younger children. Also during this period, she read Urdu newspapersand 
books and started studying English grammar. Her education, conducted 
at home, was somewhat haphazard and related mainly to practical 


"HN, p.55. ` 

The mo Biography of Muhammad: Begam uses the term cho hale (mother's 
younger sister) to refer to Zulfiqar Ali's daughters, but this may have been a fictive 
relationship. Alternatively, 'siterly and ‘sister, in this cultural context, may also refer 
to cousins. 
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matters; yet, unlike Bibi Ashraf, she received instruction and encourage- 
ment. Muhammadi’s native intelligence enabled her to master the sub- 
jects she encountered with relative ease.” 

Mumtaz Ali desired to marry a woman with some education to be a 
mother to his children and a companion for himself; in addition, he was 
interested in finding a partner for his publishing projects. He thus turned 
to the family of Maulvi Ahmad Shafi and to their remaining unmarried 
daughter, still young but already accomplished. He and Muhammadi 
Begam were married in November 1897, when he was thirty-seven and 
she was about nineteen. Muhammadi took over responsibility for his 
household and his children, who were apparently very fond of her.?! She 
also continued her studies: Mumtaz Ali taught her Arabic and Persian; an 
English woman came to the house to teach her English; a Hindu woman, 
Hindi; and a neighbourhood boy, mathematics. In addition, she enthu- 
siastically supported her husband’s plans to start a newspaper for women 
and became the editor of Tabzib un-Niswan in July 1898.” 

If as we have noted, Hugug un-Nisuan had few repercussions, Tahzib 
un-Niswan had rather a different fate. It was the first Urdu periodical for 
‘women to enjoy a long and influential life, surviving into the 1950s. Its 
career, together with that of its founders, provides one of the clearest 
‘examples of the importance of the Urdu women’s press in spreading ideas 
of educational and social change in North India. When Mumtaz Ali and 
Muhammadi Begam began publishing their weekly in July 1898, they 
mailed it out gratis to names on the civil list, hoping to enlist subscrip- 
tions. Some of their prospective subscribers responded by returning the 
paper to sender, with obscenities scrawled on the label. Someone plas- 
tered a poster on the outer gateway of Mumtaz Ali's house, accusing him 


This accouncis taken from che ms. biography of Muhammadi Begam, written by 
d sister, Ahmadi Begam (Begam S. Wahid Ali), and doubtless involves some retrcs- 
lealization, the more so since it was written after Muhammadi's untimely. 
Aesth Lam praef to Naim and Yasmin Tahir of Lahore for lending me this ma, 
Yasmin Tahir is he granddaughter of Mumezz Ali and Muhammadi Begam. 

? According to Muhammadi's sister, the son, Sayyid Hamid Ali, wasa particularly 
difficult child who had askin condition that required bandaging. He would allow no 
‘one buc Muhammadi to change his dressings. I is also worth noting that although she 
had stepchildren to care for, Muhammadi had no mother-in-law, always a major trial 
for any new bride. 

* Mumtaz Ali, Tahzib un-Niswan; TN (6 July 1918): 424. Partial files of TN can 
be found ar the library of Aligarh Muslim University, Aligarh Women's College 
library, and the Urdu Research Centre, Hyderabad. 
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of promoting prostitution. It was hardly an auspicious beginning for a 
publishing venture. After three or four months, the journal had only sixty 
orseventy subscribers, but the couple persisted, and gradually the number 
of subscribers increased. After fous years, Tahzib had some 300 to 400 
subscribers. The weekly started out with eight pages, then grew to ten, 
and finally to sixteen. Both Mumtaz Ali and Muhammadi Begam wrote 
for it, and they solicited articles from friends, relatives, and literary 
acquaintances. Mumtaz Ali emphasized that Muhammadi Begam was 
the editor; he was only the financial manager. She exercised full editorial 
control over the choice of articles and subjects covered. By emphasizing 
thata woman was in charge, he hoped to encourage women to contribute. 
Te worked. Over the years, the number of articles and letters written by 
‘women increased to a majority.” 

Muhammadi Begam worked very hard to make the weekly a success. 
She rose early to pray, to take care of the children, the cooking, and the 
housework. She worked late into the night to bring out the journal, per- 
sonally writing much of the material, editing, and answering letters, often 
not getting to sleep until after 1:00 AM. Mumtaz Ali and Muhammadi 
Begam’s first child, a daughter, was stillborn. They later became the pa- 
rents of a son, Sayyid Imtiaz Ali, born in October 1900. Muhammadi 
Begam was thus wife, mother, companion in life’s work, and was 
educated, pious, and an accomplished homemaker. She proved that it 
was possible for a woman to ‘have itall; even in an Indian Muslim mid- 
dle-class family at the turn of the century. But as women elsewhere have 
more recently discovered, having it all can be hard work. Her sister 
remarked that when she visited Lahore, Muhammadi hardly had a 
minute to spare. They cherished the time they spent together at the family 
gathering for their brother's wedding in Delhi, when Muhammadi was 
able to take a few days off. The family was also plagued by ill health. Their 
mother had died young; a brother had also died in his youth. In 1906, 
their father, who had raised and educated his daughters in addition to his 
sons, died. Their beloved younger stepbrother died suddenly of pncumo- 
nia in 1907." Ahmadi's daughter fell seriously ill, but recovered. Then it 
was Muhammadi's turn. The burden of work and the emotional stress 
of losing both her father and a favourite brother in such a short time 


BTN (6 July 1918); 424-33; interviews wich Naim and Yasmin Tahir and Hijab 
Imtiaz Ali in Lahore, 1977. 

"Muhammad s grief at her brother's death was expressed in poetry, see "Yadgar- 
i-Mahbub, in Muhammadi Begam, Sacche Moti, pp. 125-35. 
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seriously affected her health. Unlike Asghari, her fictional counterpart, 
Muhammadi Begam was mortal. Mumtaz Ali became a widower for the 
second time in November 1908.75 

Before her untimely death, Muhammadi Begam helped make Urdu 
journalism for women not only acceptable, but successful. She wrote 
voluminously: journal articles, novels, books of etiquette, housekeepis 
manuals, and cookbooks. Her novels included Sharif Beti (The Noble 
Daughter), a story about a woman starting a school at her home, 
patterned in part after Nazir Ahmad's Banat un-Na'ash; Ajka! (The Pre- 
sent Time), a didactic tale about the evils of forever procrastinating; and 
Safiya Begam (Or: A Cautionary Tale about Childhood Engagement), 
which is about the evils of marrying off a daughter without her consent. 
In the latter, Safiya has been engaged at birth to a cousin. She grows into 
a lovely young woman, educated by her father, taught to embroider and 
sew by her mother, and to care for the sick by a family friend who is a 
woman doctor. Her mother feels that it is time to marry her, and though 
the father has little enthusiasm for the match, he contacts his relatives. 
Thecousin has become a lazy good-for-nothing and is also consumptive, 
but he has the good sense to turn down the marriage proposal from 
Safiya's family, citing hisillness. Safiya and her parents are relieved by this 
tum of events. They then arrange her marriage to a well-educated, up- 
standing young man. Before the marriage can take place, however, the 
cousin and his family reappear, having decided Safiya’s dowry is too good 
to pass up, and invoke the childhood engagement. Safiya's parents are 
honour-bound to opt for their kinsman, even though he is less worthy. 
Safiya, not consulted about this last-minute change in her intended 
spouse, dies of humiliation. She leaves behind a note imploring parents 
not to marry their daughters without their informed consent, an act 
which, in addition to everything else, is counter to the shari'at5 

This poignant story owes much to the Nazir Ahmad school of social 
parables, yet Safiya’s tragedy also reflects a distinctly feminine perspec- 
tive. Asghari in Mirar was educated, clever, and triumphant. Safiya too 
is educated and skilled, but caught in a conflict between her duty to her 
parents, and their differing views of family and religious obligation. The 
moral conflict is between customary views of what is honourable and the 


28 Zohra Fyzec, 'Muhammadi Begam,’ TN 33 (14 July 1930): 585-87; Ahmadi 
Begam, ms. biography of Muhammadi Begam. 

35 Suhrawardy (Ikramullah), Critical Survey, pp. 123-30; Muhammadi Begam, 
Safiya Begam: Ya'ni Bachpan ki Mangni ka Torainak Qis; “Safiya Begam.’ Aligarh 
‘Monuhly 1, 2 (Feb. 1903): 18-19. 
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Sayyid Mumtaz Ali, 1920s 


sly correct action. Safiya’s father gives in to his wife's sense of 
ly obligation, violating both the religious injunction and Safiya’s 
best interest. Safiya cannot win, for to disobey her parents would dis- 
honour them all. The only way out is to die, though she does not take her 
own life, but conveniently dies ofa broken heart. This melodramatic tum 
violates what is otherwise a fairly realistic scenario. Muhammadi Begam 
illustrates the importance of family relationships and the sense of duty 
to them that complicate moral choices and limit women’s freedom of 
action 

‘Among her other works, Khanadari was a manual of housekeeping, 
covering such topics 2s household cleanliness, the proper purchasing and 
preparation of food, the need to keep drinking water pure, the use of ice, 
the rules of nutrition and child care, the care of clothing and bedding, 
hospitality to guests, the preparation of pan, and many other practical 
matters" Similar in many ways to the guides and textbooks reviewed 


* Muhammadi Begam, Khanadari: Ya ni Asaish aur Tahzib o Kafayat-i-Sh'ari se 
Rahne-Sahne ke Qa ide (Housekeeping: Or a Guide to Household Refinement, Eco- 
nomy, and Peace of Mind). 
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Tahzib un-Ninuan, Cover, 2 July 1932 
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above, it was enlivened by Muhammadi’s distinctive, down-to-earth 
style. Adab-i-Mulagat was an etiquette book dealing with social gather- 
ings, how to offer hospitality at such ‘modern’ functions as tea parties, 
and what to do when visiting. This was especially useful information for 
purdah-observing women who were just beginning to socialize with 
women beyond their immediate family circle and who were unsure of 
how to behave.# 

Thecontent of Muhammadi Begam's writings reflected the content of 
Tahzib un-Niswan during its first ten years under her editorship. The 
bulk ofthe articles in Tzbzib were aimed at the purdah-observing woman 
at home, focusing on her need for broadened horizons through the 
medium of this publication. Articles discussed education, housekeeping, 
and child care, gave recipes, advice to the daughter-in-law on how to get 
along with her mother-in-law, and tips on etiquette. A constant theme 
was the reform and simplification of custom and the need to eliminate 
wasteful expenditure on rituals and ornaments, a refrain heard before in 
the work of other reformers, including her husband. Mumtaz Ali's ex- 
plications of Quranic passages and his ideas in favour of women’s edu- 
cation and women’s rights in Islamic law also appeared in the pages of 
Tahziband achieved much greater circulation through that medium than 
they ever had in Hugug un-Niswan” 

Tabzibwasa newspaper, so it carried numerous short articles and news 
items, notices of women’s meetings and of fund-raising drives for schools. 
One such item was an appeal for the "Tahzibi Fund,’ designed to raise 
money for prizes to be offered to the students of Victoria Girls’ School in 
Lahore, as a way of encouraging them to continue their education. An 
interesting sidelight on this is that a number of women wrote in, sending 
donations of a few rupees each, as a way of offering thanks for the birth 
of a child or the recovery of a loved one from illness. This was a new 
twist to an older form of gift: Instead of an offering to a religious shrine 
or pir, these women were giving thanks by donating for social and edu- 
cational purposes." The women who subscribed to Tahzib not only 
constituted an elite who could read, but they also were beginning to send 
their daughters to school, attend mectings themselves, and give money 
for public causes. This indicates a shift in acceptable behaviour for 


? Muhammadi Begam, Adab-i-Mulagat [The Etiquette of Social Gatherings). 
» This summary of Tahzib un-Miswan’s contents is based on reading fles of TN 
from before 1908. 
? Letter from Begam Mian M. Shafi of Baghbanpura, donating Rs 12 asa thanks 
offering for the recovery of her father, Mian Nizamuddin, from illness. TN 10 
(5 January 1907): 13. 
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respectable women, but also reveals a continuity between older forms of 
‘women’s gatherings and styles of gift-giving and those promoted through 
the medium of print. Once printhad brought the outside world into the 
zenana, women could express views about that world and make their 
influence felt upon it, also via print. Their isolation had been breached, 
in other words, but not their aura of protection. 

Asa farther illustration of this point, an especially popular feature was 
"Mahfil-i-Tahzib, which included letters to the editor and replies, as well 
as letters from readers addressed to other readers—tahzibi bahin, the 
sisterly network of Tabeib ssubscribers—asking for advice on everything 
from education and child rearing to gardening tips. The term mahfil also 
indicates a conscious emulation of the traditional literary gathering, here 
through the medium of print rather than in person. One reader wrote 
from Sind expressing gratitude for issues of Tahzib that someone had sent 
her, saying that she had devoured every word, because it was the only 
reading matter she had available. It was also her only way of remaining, 
in touch with Urdu, since all her in-laws spoke Sindhi." Tahzib was not 
only suitable reading mater for newly educated women, but it served to 
expand and to maintain literacy acquired by assiduous personal effort. 

Longer articles in Tabzib, such as the Begam of Bhopal's various 
speeches to reform organizations, or examples of creative writing, might 
be serialized over several issues. The style was often conversational, aimed 
at the reading level of women educated at home, and the weekly format 
made possible a great deal of give-and-take between the paper and its 
readers, and among the readers. An article would appear, and over the 
next few weeks, responses, For example, the editor observed and was a 
supporter of purdah. Some readers objected, but most upheld her 
position. Similarly, readers debated the pros and cons oflearning English. 
‘One woman wrote from Hyderabad telling the story ofa woman whohad 
received a wire, in English, during her husband's absence. She imagined 
the worst, bueno one at her house could read it. She spenta sleepless night 
before she was able to send the wire out to the family lawyer. He was able 
to report the good news that her husband had received a promotion. 
Everyone was greatly relieved, but, remarked the correspondent, what a 
lot of anxiety could have been avoided if the wife had known even rudi- 
mentary English! This example was typical of the telling detail, the 


?! Letter to the Editor, TN 4, 37 (14 Sepe. 1901): 294-96. 

Aliya Begam, “Angrezi Ta'lim ki Zarurat,’ TN 10 (4 April 1907): 170. This is, 
however, a familiar reformist refrain. Thanavi used a similar example to illustrate che. 
noed to know how to write legible letters and how to address envelopes properly, PW, 
pp. 373-4. 
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down-to-carth practicality of both the articles and the letters that 
appeared in the paper. Tahzib struck a balance between popular format 
and reformist substance. It maintained a simplicity and clarity of style, 
with a content both practical and high-minded. 

Muhammadi Begam set the tone and secured contributions from 
other well-known or fledgling women writers of the time: Zohra and 
Atiya Fyzee of Bombay,” Bint Nazrul Baqar of Sialkot,” Khujista Akhtar 
Banu Suhrawardy of Calcutta? and the Begam of Bhopal. Atiya Fyzee 
sent accounts of her travels in Europe, published in weekly instalments. 
Bint Nazrul Baqar wrote short stories and essays and was also active in 
fundraising for girls’ schools. She became the editor of Phu! (Flower), a 
newspaper for children that Mumtaz Ali started about 1910 asa compan- 
ion to Tabzib, and later, as Naar Sajjad Hyder, she wrote several novels. 
Mumtaz Ali's publishing firm also produced didactic social novels, 
educational texts, and useful works ofadvice by a number of early women 
writers of Urdu, thereby encouraging women’s creativity in longer 
format* 

Tahzibovercame initial opposition and succeeded because it meta felt 
social need. Mumtaz Ali, afterall, was not the only educated Indian Mus- 
lim male of his time who desired a more enlightened home life, nor was 
Muhammadi Begam the only literate Muslim woman of her time who 
lacked a source of news and an outlet for self-expression. Mumtaz Ali had 
articulated his religious anguish and psychological strain in a contro- 
versialist work, Hugug un-Niswan, that few heeded. His long-term 
solution to his individual domestic and professional needs struck a more 
responsive chord. His partnership with Muhammadi Begam also resulted 
in a publication that was considerably less controversial. Women writing 
for other women were somehow less threatening to the men who had to 
agree to pay for the subscriptions. Takzib un-Niswan, in thelong run, was 
undoubtedly more productive of social change than Huquq un-Niswan, 
for instead of urging men to change their beliefs, it encouraged women 
to alter their lifestyles. For women to know how to write used to be 
deemed dangerous; now, through print, they had expanded their area of 


?* These sisters were educated and visible members of the extended Tyabji dan of 
Bombay. They were leading advocates of Muslim women’s education and oflowering 
the barriers of purdah. 

"s Urdu eorr sc wi of Sayyid Sajjad Hyder, und de moder of Que 
ratulain Hyder, the well-known contemporary 

5r Bducmor and member of the poltealy influential Sdhrevardy family of 
Calcutta, and the aunt of Begam Ikramullah. 

3 Suhrawardy (Ikramullah), Critical Survey, pp. 123-65. 
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consciousness and self-expression and the definition of respectability. 
They had also expanded their envelope of seclusion to include areas of 
public concern. 

That Tabzib un-Niswan survived Muhammadi Begam's death was a 
tribute to the magnitude of her accomplishment. Mumtaz Ali's daughter, 
Wahida, became the editor until her marriage in 1913," and then his 
daughter-in-law, Asaf Jahan,” edited the paper. Later, his son by Muham- 
madi Begam, Sayyid Imtiaz Ali ‘Taj’ and his wife, Hijab (Isma'il),” car- 
ried on the family enterprise. As other women's magazines joined the 
ranks, Tabzib devoted less of its content to household matters, but 
continued its emphasis on education, news, and social issues. 

Later volumes of Tahzib reflected women's advancing level of educa- 
tion and variety of activities outside their homes. The style, stil conver- 
sational, became more complex as the vocabulary increased with the level 
of education among the readership. Notices of mectings grew in number; 
speeches by women to women's organizations were reported. Groups of 
women in provincial towns, following the earlier efforts of their sisters in 
cities like Lahore and Delhi, organized to raise funds for new girls 
schools. Wahida Begam Yaqub, the former editor, wrote from Moradabad 
to report that she had started a small school for girls in her home, with 
patronage from the wife of a local landholder. She had nineteen students 
in her first month of operation, and hoped to hire a separate building for 
the school.” Nazr Sajjad Hyder wrote from Dehra Dun abouta women's 
association (zenana anjuman) that she had started to raise funds for a 
Muslim girls’ school. A year later, she had succeeded, for she reported on 
the prize distribution at the Dehra Dun Islamia Girls’ School.“ The 
journal began to print the names of women pasting their Bachelor's 
Master's, and medical degrees with warm congratulations and exhorta- 
tions to other readers to do likewise. The All-India Muslim Ladies Asso- 
ciation (Anjuman-i-Khavatin-i-Islam) was founded in Aligarh in 1914, 
and reports of ts proceedings appeared every year, ^s did coverage ofthe 


+ She married Muhammad Yaqub (later Sir Muhammad Yaqub) of Moradabad. 
Wahida died in 1917. 

™ The wife of S. Hamid Ali, Mumtaz Ali's son by his first wife. 

” S, Imtiaz Ali was an Urdu humorist and dramatist, and his wife was an author of 
Urdu short stories and novels, as well as the first Muslim woman to obtain a pilot's 
license (in 1936). On Hijab, see Suhrawardy (Ikramullah), Critical Survey, 
pp. 283-90. 

TN, 17 (14 Feb. 1914): 75-7. 

“ Ibid.: 77-8; TN 18 (24 April 1915): 200-1. 

“For a discussion of this organization, sec below, ch. 6. 
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All-India Women’s Conference after its founding in 1927, and Muslim 
women’s participation therein. 

As the years went by, articles began to appear concerning the current 
political scene: che events of World War I, nationalism, non-co-opera- 
tion, swadeshi, and the controversy between Muslims and the govern- 
ment over the founding of Aligarh Muslim University. Women started 
collecting funds for political purposes: the Khilafat movement and 
Turkish relief“ Tahzibi sisters wrote travel accounts of sightseeing in 
India, in Europe (Rome, Paris, and London without a veil), and of the 
hajj pilgrimage. Foreign news was regularly featured, and literary criti- 
cism appeared occasionally. A number of younger women contributors 
began to take issue with thestrictures of purdah, with polygamy, and with 
unilateral divorce. 

The latter were issues first raised by Mumtaz Ali in Hugug un-Niswan, 
now adopted by the readers of Tabzib un-Ninwan as their own. Mumtaz 
Ali had also advocated a reform of Muslim divorce law, anticipating the 
Dissolution of Muslim Marriages Act of 1939. The readers of Tabeib, 
chrough their membership in women’s organizations, were active in 
urging its enactment, a major breakthrough in Muslim women’s legal 
rights. Mumtaz Ali, unfortunately, did not live to see that realization of 
a cause he had long championed. He died in Lahore in June 1935 while 
working on a multivolume dictionary of the Quran, Tafil ul-Bayan. He 
was buried in Deoband with his ancestors. One may view this as a symb- 
olic return to his roots in the soil of religious controversy and reform. 


Shaikh Abdullah, Wahid Jahan Begam, and 

Khatun of Aligarh 

A second husband and wife team who were active in the movement for 
women's education and who started a journal to aid the cause were Shaikh 
Abdullah of Aligarh (1874-1965) and Wahid Jahan Begam (1886-1939). 
Shaikh Abdullah was a Kashmiri convert to Islam who attended Aligarh 
College, obtained a law degree, and established his practice near the 
college." He married the educated sister of one of his Aligarh classmates, 


“For details, see G. Minault and D. Lelyveld, “The Campaign for a Muslim 
University,” MAS 8, 2 (Apr. 1974): 145-89. 

“ On the Khilafat movement and women's involvement in it, see Minault, The 

Movement, pp. 58, 149-51. 

“This rapid survey is based on reading files of TN from 1914 into the 1940s. 

“HN, pp. 168-9. 

^ For further details oftheir lives, see the discussion of the founding of Aligarh Girls’ 
School, below ch. 5. 
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from a Delhi family of Mughal descent. In 1902, Shaikh Abdullah was 
appointed Secretary of the Women's Education Section of the All-India 
Muhammadan Educational Conference, a position that Mumtaz Ali had 
previously held. The main aim ofthe Women's Education Section at that 
time was to start a normal school to train zenana teachers, though some 
members felt chat starting a primary school for daughters of the ashraf 
would be more prestigious, and would attract more patronage. Mumtaz 
Ali had hoped to rally interest fora normal schoolin Lahore, but then had 
been absorbed by his publishing projects and had not accomplished 
much. The Aligarh authorities then decided to put one of their own in 
charge of the effort, and Shaikh Abdullah was given the job of raising 
funds for the school. He proved to be a natural-born fund raiser and 
organizer. Mumtaz Ali was chagrined at being side-lined, but was faced 
with a fait accompli, The Shaikh and Mumtaz Ali eventually were re- 
conciled, but there was considerable ill will between them over this 
issue. 

Then in 1904, the Shaikh started the Urdu monthly Khatun (Lady! 
Genclewoman) as the journal of the Women's Education Section. The 
main purpose of the journal was to advocate women's education, with an 
emphasis upon the Abdullahs’ project of founding a school for girls in 
Aligarh. On the inside cover of the journal, the Abdullahs published a list 
of aims that mentioned the need to convince men of the advantages of 
women's education, their desire to provide women with high quality 
literature, to publish articles written in simple and correct Urdu, and to 
encourage women to send in letters and articles. Mumtaz Ali could well 
have sensed a new threat: first the secretaryship, now a women’s maga- 
zine, Shailch Abdullah felt constrained to publish an editorial disclaiming 
any rivalry with Tahzib un-Niswan or with Mumtaz Ali. On thecontrary, 
he insisted, he greatly valued Mumtaz Ali's contributions to the progress 
of the community, and he wished only to follow his successful lead. He 
had no desire to harm Tabzib, but neither did he see any reason to refrain 
from publishing his own journal.” 

The Abdullahs went on to establish Aligarh Girls School in 1906, and 


“Mumtaz Ali rose to speak in the meeting of the Muhammadan Educational 
Conference in 1905 and demanded to know why he had been replaced, to everyone's 
embarrassment. MECP, 1905, pp. 182-204. 

* Khatun |, 2 (August 1904), inside front cover for the journal's sims, and lead 
editorial. Files of Kharun can be found at the Aligarh Women's College Library, and 
in the possession of descendants of Shaikh Abdullah. I am graceful to the late Begam 
Mumtaz Jahan Haidar, daughter of Shaikh Abdullah and former Principal of Aligarh 
‘Women’s College, for her help and encouragement. 
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Shaikh Abdullah and Wahid Jahan Begam, 1930s 
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by 1914 had raised money to build a hostel and transform their local 
primary school into a boarding school, with clientele coming from a 
wider area. Wahid Jahan devoted her energies to running the school and 
supervising the hostel. The school, which struggled to survive at first, will 
be discussed in greater detail in a subsequent chapter. It never became a 
normal school, although many of its graduates went on to become teach- 
rs. It later expanded to become the Women’s College of Aligarh Muslim 
University. 

Khatun is chiefly important for its documentation of the history of 
Muslim women’s education in India. The Shaikh exhorted his readers to 
found local associations to start girls’ schools. He recorded fund-raising 
drives for the Aligarh girls’ school and his own speeches and reports to the 
annual meetings of the Muhammadan Educational Conference. Begam 
Abdullah asked her educated sisters and their friends from Delhi to write 
about their meetings to promote women’s education" and the Shaikh 
solicited articles from a number of leading men of letters. Sayyid Ahmad 
Dehlavi, for example, contributeda piece emphasizing thatin Islam, men 
and women have equal rights to education.” Shaikh Abdullah invited 
Hali to contribute a poem in praise of women's education; Chup ki Dad 
first appeared in Khatun in 190527 

Shaikh Abdullah displayed his fundraising ckills in numerous ways. 
He published lists of donors, he exhorted his readers, and he pricked the 
consciences of the reluctant. In an amusing editorial, cast in the form of. 
a dialogue between himself (Editor) and a supporter of education 
(Hami), the Shaikh asked: 

Editor, From your words, am Leo understand that you are a firm supporter of 
women's education? 

Hami Why not? Anyone who opposes women's education in this day and age 
is either ignorant (jahi) or mad (diwana) 

Editor. But not being opposed to women's education is quite a different 
matter from supporting it... I simply wanted to ask if you were truly a supporter 
cof women’s education, or whether you were simply among those who refrain from 
opposing it. 

Hami. (frowning) Please repeat your question. | am not sure ] understand. 

‘°‘Anjuman-i-Ta'lim un-Niswan,’ Khatun 5, 1 (Jan. 1908): 23-30. 

51§, Ahmad Dehlavi, ‘Ta'lim men Mardon aur Auraton ka Haq Barabar hai," 
Khatun 1, 6 (Dec. 1904): 25-9. 

9 Khwaja Altaf Husain Hali, ‘Chup ki Dad,’ Khatun 2, 12 (Dec. 1905): 551-60. 
T have translated it as ‘Homage to the Silent’ in Voices of Silence, pp. 141-50; also in 
AUS, 1 (1981): 46-56. 
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Editor. Sir! merely said that anyone who is a genuine supporter of women's 
education would want to support it by his actions, words, writing, and so on. And 
if he had the money, he would also support the effort with a donation.” 


He referred to the tendency, among the members of the Muhammadan 
Educational Conference, to make pious speeches in favour of women's 
education but to do little else. He asked them to ante up. He needed the 
money for the construction of his boarding school. 

Wahid Jahan too proved to be a skilfull fund-raiser, organizer, and 
manager. In 1905, in conjunction with themeetingof the Muhammadan 
Educational Conference in Aligath, she and Shaikh Abdullah organized 
a meeting of Muslim women, who came from as far away as Lahore and 
Bombay to demonstrate their support for Muslim women’s education. In 
her welcoming speech on that occasion, she mentioned that women in 
Turkey and Egypt were being educated and could hold meetings, and this 
had been beneficial to their societies: 


When women meet among themselves, there will be more solidarity... Now 
there is a division berween educated and uneducated women. Uneducared 
women, who do not go out, think that respectability is confined to the four walls 
of their houses. They think that people who live beyond those walls are not 
respectable and not worthy of meeting. But God has ordained education for both 
men and women, so that such useless ideas can be dispensed with . . * 


‘Wahid Jahan wrote articles, gave the occasional speech, and helped orga- 
nize other women on behalf of the cause. She also raised a numerous 
family (five daughters, two sons) and superintended the Aligarh girls 
school and women's college. She was a remarkable women, without 
whom it is difficult to imagine the success of their enterprise. 

Khatun contained discussions of educational administration, cur- 
ricula, the pros and cons of teaching English to women, the need for 
improved textbooks, the students’ need for fresh air and exercise (behind 
high walls—so that purdah could be maintained), reports of meetings of 
women's associations, school committees, and speeches by women, in- 
cluding the Begam of Bhopal, as always one of the chief patrons of wo- 
men'seducation at Aligarh. Women's views on education appeared in its 
pages, but Khatun was chiefly addressed to the members and patrons of 
the Muhammadan Educational Conference, that is, the educated male 
elite of the Muslim community. Shaikh Abdullah wrote clearly and 


9 Khatun 8, 8 (Aug. 1912): 46-7. 
 Khatun 3, 1 (Jan..1906): 7-8. 
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persuasively in Urdu, but without many concessions to the need for a 
simplified style to reach a newly literate female readership. 

One exception to this observation simply proves the rule, for a 
wonderfully idiomatic article by one A.W.J. Begam from Delhi was in 
striking contrast to most of the other educational articles in the journal: 


1 have heard a lot of noise about the fact thar the quest for knowledge has noc. 
reached Muslim women, and chat they are not interested in education in any way. 
People make speeches at meetings and write articles in newspapers... But ifyou 
ask them whartheyhave done to spread knowledge among women. . . theanswer 
is simply nothing. Everyone says that our gari [train/cart—the double meaning 
is intended] will reach its destination, but no one seenis to be willing to hitch it 
to an engine, or a horse, or even a bullock, and then everyone regrets that the cart 
is sitting in one place. If this keeps up, we will never get anywhere.” 


Another exception to the heavy emphasis on education was this fashion 
note: Inside the cover of the issue for September 1905 was a brief an- 
nouncement to the effect that Begam Sa'id Ahmad had opened the 
Khatun Store in Delhi. In the workshop that made the clothing, she 
trained poor girls to sew. One of their bestselling items was a new style 
burqa then gaining favour with women. In licu of the ‘shuttle-cock’ style, 
this was the coat-like burqa with a liftable face veil, permitting women in 
purdah to move about with greater ease.” 

Khatun’ chief purpose remained the promotion of women's educa- 
tion. Providing women with useful houschold information, tips on 
childreating, and embroidery patterns was left to publications closer to 
the style of Tahaib. Khatun fulfilled its purpose, but in 1914, with the 
opening of the hostel, the Abdullahs had a great deal to do to manage the 
boarding school, and so KAarun ceased publication. 

Thereafter, coverage of the women's education section of the Muham- 
madan Educational Conference and of various women's organizations 
appeared in Tabzib, as did the Shaikh’s persuasive arguments in favour 
of women's education at the Aligath school. Early in the 1930s, the 
Shaikh wrote a series of articles in. Tahzib, in which he questioned the 
kind of strict purdah that he had championed when he was establishing 
his school, and came out in favour of ‘the freedom of women,’ taking issue 


“AWJ. Begam, ‘Hamari Larkiyan Ta lim kyunkar Hasil kar sakti hain?” Khatun 
1,2 (Aug. 1904): 41-4, 

% Khatun2. 9 (Sept. 1905), inside back cover. This new style was called a "Khatun 
burqa, or a "Turkish-style burqa. 
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with those ‘maulvis and mulla! who equate freedom with shameless- 
ness." As a gradualist whose ear was finely tuned to public opinion, the 
Shaikh sensed that times were changing. Muhibb-i-Husain had said 
similar things in the 1890s, when no one was listening, Shaikh Abdullah 
also wrote a moving tribute co Mumtaz Ali in the memorial issue of 
Tabzib un-Niswan?* Whatever rivalry had existed between Mumtaz Ali 
and Shaikh Abdullah in the early years of the century was superseded by 
their sympathy for a common cause. 


"nas of Delhi: Rashidul Khairi 5 Liverary Journal for 
Women, and his Novels of Respectability 
Rashidul Khairi (1868-1936) was one of the most prolific and popular 
Urdu novelists of the early twentieth century, swell asthe founder of the 
Urdu literary magazine for women, ‘Ismar, that he began publish- 
ing in Delhi in 1908.” He belonged to a Delhi family known for Islamic 
learning, and among his ancestors were many ‘ulama. His great-grand- 
father, Maulvi Abdul Khaliq, was a scholar of the Quran and hadith, 
among whose students was a poor lad from Bijnor, Nazir Ahmad, who 
eventually married his teacher's granddaughter. The Deputy was thus 
Rashidul Khaiti’s uncle by marriage, and influenced his literary carcer.@ 
The family also maintained a tradition of female literacy. In fact, one of 
aunts was a hafiza and qariya, known in the family as 

“Choti Ustaniji' for her learning & 

Khairi thus came from the same class of literate functionaries as many 
other social and educational reformers of his time. Less ‘gentry’ than 


* Shaikh Abdullah, "Purdah; TN 32, 1 (5 Jan. 1929): 20-1; and 32, 2 (12 Jan. 
1929): 37-40; Idem, ‘Auraton ki Azadi’ TN 33, 30 (27 July 1930): 745-7. 

“Shaikh Abdullah, ‘Shamsul “Ulama Maulvi Sayyid Mumtaz Ali Sahib, Marhum," 
TN 38, 27 (6 July 1935): 627-9. 

** Tomat was published in Delhi from 1908 to 1947, when the Khairi family moved 
o Karachi, where it continued to appear. am indebted to the late Raziqul Khairi, che 
son of Rashidul Khairi, for his hospitality ac the ‘mar office in Karachi in 1977. His 
accouncof the history ofthe magazine, ‘mat ki Kabani Kahani), isa source for much 
that follows, as are: Rashidul Khairi Number, Tmas 57, 1-2 (uly-Aug. 1936); Raziq 
ul-Khairi, Savenib-i-'Umri-i-Allama Rashid ul-Kbairi, Annual No. of ‘isms (1964) 
{Savanib}; and the files of masin Karachi and ache Urdu Research Centre, Hydera- 
bad. For access to the latter collection, Lam indebted to Abdus Samad Khan. 

Nazir Ahmad was Rashidul Khairi's phupha (father's sister's husband). 

 "Choti Ustanj or, ‘the young wstani’ Savanih, pp. 45-6. Hafiza (fcr): one who 
has memorized the Quran; qariya (fem): one who reads or recites the Quran. 
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middle-class by the end of the nineteenth century, men of Rashidul 
Khairi's generation combined an carly training in the Islamic curriculum 
with some instruction in English, but they were most at home in Urdu: 
Like the other reformers and literary men of his time—Ashraf Ali 
Thanavi, Mumtaz Ali, Sayyid Ahmad Dehlavi, Shaikh Abdullah, and his 
own relations—Rashidul Khairi was involved in the new culture of print, 
and in the development of Urdu into a medium of literary expression in 
prose. 

Rashidul Khaiti's father, Hafiz Abdul Wajid, was an official in 
Hyderabad government service. He died young, leaving his widow to 
raise Rashid, then about ten years old, and a daughter. They lived in Delhi 
and were supported by an uncle, who was also a government servant: 
Rashid was given an Islamic education at home, and then sent to Delhi 
Arabic School, where he was the student of, among others, Hali. Delhi 
Arabic School was the successor to the pre-1857 Delhi College, although 
in the late nineteenth century, it was not a college, but rather an Anglo- 
vernacular secondary school, combining vernacular instruction in west- 
ern sciences, together with the study of English on the one hand, and 
training in classical oriental languages, such as Arabic and Persian, on the 
other. Students at such schools learned enough English to read at an 
intermediate level, bur their medium of instruction was the vernacular—in 
this case, Urdu. 

Rashidul Khairi completed his education at the matriculation level. 
He did not go on to college, and did not, therefore, secure that passport 
to professional success in British India, che B.A. In 1890, he married 
Fatima Begam, whose late father was a learned man from the town of 
Jhajjar,” and whose widowed mother was acquainted with his family, as 
they were neighboursin Delhi. Fatima Begum was well-trained in house- 
hold matters and skilled in embroidery, although apparently not other- 
wise educated. The marriage was long and happy; the couple had two 
daughters and three sons, one of whom diedin his youth. Their eldest son, 
Raziqul Khairi, followed his father’s footsteps into publishing 

Rashid entered government service at a fairly low, but entirely res- 
pectable, level. His son Raziq, reflecting later upon his father's eighteen 


“Sabri, Tarikb-i-Sabafau-i-Undu, v. 4, pp. 719-35; Suhrawardy (Ikramullah), 
Critical Survey, pp. 105-22. 
“This summarizes Savanih, pp. 25-70; his family tee is on pp. 756-7. 
“Abdul Hag, Marhum Dehli Kalej. 
West of Delhi, in present-day Haryana. 
“ Savanih, pp. 90-5; family tree, pp. 756-7. 
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years in the postal department, noted that the humdrum work did not 
suit his temperament; he did not earn many promotions, and when he 
was finally able to earn his living by writing, he resigned. That was not 
until 1910, however, by which time he was in his forties. Before that, 
Rashidul Khairi had written a number of novelsand shore stories, showed 
the earliest ones to his uncle, Nazir Ahmad, who approved, and submit- 
ted stories to the Urdu literary magazines that flowered in Lahore and 
Delhi in the carly years of this century. One such was Makhzan, a journal 
that achieved a reputation for the high quality of its prose and poetry, 
founded in Lahore in 1901 by Shaikh Abdul Qadir. Rashidul Khairi 
published his first stories in Makhan in 1903. In 1907, Abdul Qadir 
moved Makhzan to Delhi for a few years and hired Rashidul Khairi to 
help bring out the journal. Rashid took leave from the post office at that 
time, but did not resign until his future as a literary journalist seemed 
secure.” 

In the late 1890s, he wrote two social novels in imitation of Nazir 
Ahmad's, describing women's lives, using the colloquial language of 
Delhi women (begamati zuban) in the dialogue, and emphasizing the im- 
portance of women’s education for the happiness of their families. These 
early novels, Hayar-i-Saleha ot Salehat (Saleha’s Life) and Manazil us- 
Saira Stages of the Journey), were published berween 1902 and 1905 and 
established Rashidul Khairi's reputation as a creative writer. Manazil us- 
Saira is a didactic tale about the problems that result from the undue 
spoiling of children. Salehatis the tragic story of the beloved and well- 
educated daughter ofan elderly man who, having lost his wife, remarries. 
The ignorant stepmother decides to marry off her stepdaughter, Saleha, 
to her wastrel younger brother. Since the father agrees to the match, 
Saleha also accepts. She makes an exemplary wife and mother, but is 
unappreciated by her worthless husband. Her father eventually dies, and 
so too does she.” 

Unlike Nazir Ahmad’s omnicomperent heroine Asghari, Rashidul 
Khairi's heroine Saleha, even though educated, is ill-used by her father 
and husband, but she remains dutiful and uncomplaining. Like Saleha, 
many of Rashidul Khairi's heroines die—the only way out of a miserable 


© Savanih, pp. 116-40; Raziqul Khairi, ‘Musawir-i-Gham,’ foreword ro Rashidul 
Khairi, Musuman Aurat ke Hugug, pp. 1-4. 

 Suhrawardy (Ikramullah), Critical Survey p. 107. 

Thave nor seen a copy of Saleha Lowe this summary to an advertisement for a 
number of Rashidul Khairi's works from the back cover of Rashidul Khairi, Nauha- 
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marital existence—often of consumption. They are then honoured in 
death, unlike in life. It is tempting to compare this tragic vision of wo- 
men’s fate, not with Nazir Ahmad's, but with Muhammadi Begam’s. Her 
heroine, Safiya, is also educated and virtuous, but powerless against her 
family's wishes. Safiya, however, was not a victim of deliberate cruelty, 
but rather of moral cowardice on the part of her elders. With Rashidul 
Khairi, there are few shades of meaning; his villains are unambiguously 
villainous. During his long literary career, Rashidul Khairi earned the 
sobriquet musavvir-i-gham (the painter of sorrow). No wonder. He 
portrayed women consistently as the victims of men’s injustices: poly- 
gamy, divorce, abuse, neglect. They remain patient, long-suffering, and 
noble, the locus of strength in the society—as contrasted to the shallow, 
spoiled, and westernized ‘modern’ women. His tear-jerking stories were 
immensely popular. He produced some seventy-five or eighty works 
during his life, social and historical novels, short stories, and collections 
of essays, and he published a number of journals, the best-known of. 
which was Tsmat.* 

Following the publication of his earliest novels, Rashidul Khairi 
developed his connection with Makhzan, and then in 1907 published 
another novel that became a runaway bestseller: Subb-i-Zindagi (The 
Morning of Life). As did a number of his novels, Subb-i-Zindagi repeats 
the good and bad sister plot device of Miras ul- Arus. It is principally the 
story of the good sister, Nasima, her education and exemplary upbringing 
at home, up to the time of her father's untimely death, She is then mar- 
ried, without any say in the matter, at the age of fourteen. One has the 
feeling that she will not live ‘happily ever after,’ and indeed, Rashidul 
Khairi later wrote a sequel to the story of Nasima, Sham-i-Zindagi (The 
Evening of Life), published in 1917, which describes Nasima's married 
life, down to the time of her death. In spite of the unhappiness of the 
marriage, Nasima has plenty of opportunity to use her education and 
skill. This books a kind of marriage guide for women, whercin the highly 
competent Nasima lectures to her less clever sisters-in-law on the respon- 
sibilities ofa good wife, husband-wife relations, useless superstitions and 
their harmful effects, women's rights in Islam, and useful household 
tips—even including a sketch of how to tie a baby's diaper." Nasima ex- 
tends her efforts to enlighten her family to the entire surrounding neigh- 
bourhood, where she founds an informal educational association. She 

"^ Raziqul Khairi, "Musavvir-i-Gham." 

“Rashidul Khairi, Subh-i-Zindagi: Sham-i-Zindagi (1923), p. 113; (Reprint, 
1971), p. 127: M. Sadiq, History of Urdu Literature (2nd edn.), pp. 512-14; Yusuf 
Sarmast, Bisvin Sadi men Urdu Naval, pp. 127-8. 
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also shows great campassion toward the poor. Sheis Asghari and Zubaida 
Khatun rolled into one, with a social message resembling Hugug un- 
Niswan, butin colloquial speech. When she dies, she isof course mourned 
by one and all. The success of Sham-i-Zindagi led to still other sequels, 
Shab-i-Zindagi (The Nighttime of Life), Parts I and II, wherein admi- 
rable women, on the pattern of Nasima/Asghari are contrasted with less 
capable members of their gender. Rashidul Khairi's formulaic plots and 
sermonizing about the good woman reappear in novel after novel; his 
readers knew what to expect and came back for more.” 

The success of his novels enabled Rashidul Khairi to attain some 
financial independence and to launch an enterprise that was not, at first, 
a money-making proposition, the monthly women’s literary magazine, 
‘Temat. It was founded in 1908, after the success of Subh-i-Zindagi, while 
Khairi was still working for Makhzan. Indeed, the first volumes of ‘Ismat 
appeared, notunder Khairi's name, but rather that of Shaikh Muhammad 
Ikram, the publisher of Makhzan in Delhi.” To found a women'sliterary 
magazine seems, however, to have been Khairi's idea. He was its chief 
motivator, and after 1910 his name appeared as its publisher. In that year 
Makhzanmoved backto Lahore, Ikram went to London tostudy law, and 
Khairi resigned from government service to become a full-time writer, 
journalist, and publisher. Over the nextseveral years, Tsmarand a number 
of other journals became the enterprise of the Khairi family.” In addition 
to Tamaddun for men, discussed below, Khairi family journals included 
Banat for girls, established in 1927, and Jaubar-i-Niswan, established in 
1934, a magazine of crafts for women, mostly embroidery patterns. 

When it was founded, Imat joined the handful of other women’s 
magazines in Urdu at that time: the weekly Tahzib un-Niswan, the 
monthly Khatun, and Pardab-Nashin of Agra, also a monthly, founded 
in 1906. All chese journals stressed the need for women to be educated in 
order to improve their housekeeping and childrearing skills, and for the 
enlightenment of their community. Each journal hoped to provide up- 
lifting and useful reading material for urban, literate, Urdu-speaking 
women (not all of whom were Muslim). As we have noted, Tabzib un- 
Niswan was a newspaper whose chief aim was to be informative about 
current activities by women, and about recent ideas in home economics, 


*Ibid., pp. 129-30; Suhrawardy (Ikramullah), Critical Survey, p. 107; Rashidul 
Khairi, Shab-i-Zindagi, Pis 1 & IL 

“This S.M. Ikram (d. 1940) is noc the sameas S.M. Ikram, author of Modern India 
and the Birth of Pakinan, and the historical cilogy in Urdu, Ab-i-Kawsar, Rud-i- 
Kausar, and Mauj-i-Kausar, 

“Kahani, pp. 3-4, 20-1. 
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health, nutrition, and education. Khetun was primarily an educational 
journal, the mouthpiece of the women’s section of the All-India Muham- 
madan Educational Conference. Pardah-Nashin supported purdah and 
focused on women's activities in the household, though improvement of 
women's literacy was also of major concern." All of these journals aimed 
ata small but growing marker of literate women, hungry for suitable and 
informative reading matter. 

The newly literate female reading public may have been anxious for 
reading material, but it was nevertheless a tiny proportion of the popu- 
lation, less than two per cent by the most generous estimates. Starting a 
new women’s magazine was thus a perilous undertaking, not only finan- 
cially, but also because the more conservative members of the Muslim 
community were liable to attack the perpetrator of the journal for contri 
buting to the immorality of women—as Mumtaz Ali had found-out.”6 
Rashidul Khairi, therefore, entered troubled waters when he launched 
“Ismar. Noconly did he have to securea portion of a small market, buthe 
had to meet the criticisms that were bound to arise. As the rivalry between 
Mumtaz Ali and Shaikh Abdullah demonstrated, he also risked critical 
barbs from his competitors. Shaikh Abdullah, in an editorial in Khatun, 
welcomed the new publication, but objected to its name, Tat, which 
means modesty, chastity, or honour (and itis also a woman's name). He 
noted that men use the term to refer to this quality in women, but that. 
women use it infrequently.” Shaikh Abdullah’s objection to the name, 
then, seems to be motivated by a concern that the new journal might 
reflect men’s attitudes rather than women's. Khatun, however, was not 
altogether free of that bias, so the Shaikh's cautious criticism may have 
been a bid to keep his own readership. Rashidul Khairi insisted that his 
monthly journal was the only women’s literary magazine. In addition to 
providing women with suitable reading matter, his primary purpose was 
to encourage women themselves to contribute creative work, especially 
short stories and verse. In this, he claimed, Tsmat was unique. It soon 
began to attract a reading public.” 


An announcement about Perdah Nashin from the inside back cover of Kharun3, 
6 (June 1906), Its editor was Mrs Khamosh (khamosh means ‘silent’ and was her 
husband's tekballus, or poetic pen name). 

7^ As noted above, he was accused of whore-mongering. TN 21 (6 July 1918): 
425-6. 

Ismat,’ Khatun 5, 5 (May 1908): 230-2. 

* Circulation figures are hard to find, but in 1910, "rers circulation was around. 
800 per month. Kabani, pp. 1-4. 
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The firstissue, doubtless a special case designed to attract subscribers, 
nevertheless indicates the nature of Ismat’ content. There was a picture 
of the Taj Mahal on the cover. Inside, there were several articles on edu- 
cation, one on housekeeping, one on Urdu journals for women, several 
letters welcoming the advent of this new representative of the genre, a 
couple of short stories, a description of the Taj Mahal, and a number of 
poems. The list of authors reads ikea who's who of Urdu literary journal- 
ism at the time: Shailch Abdul Qadir contributed the piece on the Taj 
Mahal, and Rashidul Khairi, writing under his own name but from a 
woman's point of view, contributed ‘A Sister-in-Law's Letter to her 
Sister-in-Law’ (Nand ka Khat Bhavaj ke Nam). Bint Nazrul Baqar, 
already known for her contributions to Tahaib un-Niswan, contributed 
a story.” Welcoming letters came from Begam Abdullah of Aligarh, co- 
editor of Khatun, and from Begam Rezaullah of Delhi, Zohra Eyzee of 
Bombay, and Suhrawardiya Begam of Calcutta." One of the poems was 
by Muhammadi Begam, the editor of TaAzib un-Niswan.! 

"Imar' stated purposes and the ways it sought to further them merit 
detailed analysis. It was to be a journal in Urdu for ‘respectable Indian 
women’ (sharif Hindustani bibiyan), which would contain high-minded 
articles dealing with scientific and educational subjects, literature, and 
useful knowledge. In each issue, in addition to articles by leading male 
writers, there would be articles, poems, and stories by ‘honourable ladies’ 
(rw'azzie khavatin). Beyond this general statement, the first issue of 
mat listed nine specific aims: 

1. ‘To make the sanctuary sanctified’ (haram ki hurmat qa'im rakhna), or asthe 
English saying goes, to make the home a castle.” 

To bring progress to the world of women (‘alam-i-ninwan ki taraqqi). 

To support the cause of women's education (ta lim-i-niswan ki himaya. 
To supply general knowledge (ma lumati-'amma). 

To supply specialized knowledge (ma tumat-i-kbasia), 

To publish every sort of article that would be useful and necessary for women: 
intellectual, cultural, literary, historical, social—but nor political articles. 
Interesting and well-composed poems would also be welcome. 


™ She later became editor of Phul, a children's magazine associared with Tahzi and. 
under her married name, Nazr Sajjad Hyder, a novelist. 

Raraullah was the daughter-in-law of Munshi Zakaullah of Delhi, the 
subject ofa biography by C.F. Andrews, Zaka Ullah of Delhi. Zohra Fyzee, related to. 
the Tyabjis of Bombay, has already been mentioned as a contributor wo Tahzib and 
a patron of Aligarh Girls’ School. On Suhrawardiya Begam, an educator and author, 
see her niece's memoir, Shaista Ikramullsh, From Purdah to Parliament, pp. 15-16, 

© rmat 1, 1 (June 1908). 
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7. Toadvance the cause of women's literature (zenana literachur), especially writ- 

ings by women, but also writings by men specifically for women. 

To reach, as well, Hindu and Christian women who knew Urdu. 

.. To accomplish these aims, the journal requested readers’ suggestions, corres- 
pondence, and contributions. 


»- 


IF one couples the name of the journal with its statement of aims, and 
compares these with the themes of Rashidul Khairi's novels and short 
stories, onebegins to sense a certain unity of purpose in his various literary 
endeavours. ‘Jemat assumed the modesty and honour, the respectability, 
of its readers. It viewed women as the objects of a program of ameliora- 
tion. The home was to become a ‘sanctuary’ (the double meaning of the 
word karam [harem] is significant); progress and enlightenment were to 
be brought to women. If womeri themselves could contribute to this 
effort, well and good, but Rashidul Khairi and other men were there to 
fill the pages of the journal until such time as women contributors came 
forward. Toat'raims assumed the passivity and modesty of its readers. 
In 1908, this may have been a safe assumption, but judging from the 
energy and the articulateness of the—admittedly few—women writers 
already contributing to such journals as Taheib un-Niwan and Khatus, 
it seems rather to have been condescending. 

In fact, a response to such views was published in Khatun not long 
thereafter. Citing an article in Tahaié, in which the male author had 
opined that most of the articles in Khatun and “Imar were written by 
men using women’s names, one Rabi'a Begam protested. Even granting 
that some of the articles were written by a ‘Mr’ who then signed as ‘Mrs,’ 
or that a woman had signed her name to an article written by a man, it 
was not justifiable to assume that every article that was well written or 
made sense was written by a man. Women do not always have to write 
little stories about relations with their mothers-in-law, or articles about 
cooking and cleaning, she retorted. Ifone reads an article in which the 
views are broad-minded, the style fluid, and maybe even some Persian 
expressions appear, one should not automatically assume that some 
gentleman wrote ir.” 

‘As a matter of fact, to urge women to write for his journal, Rashidul 
Khairi sometimes did write articles using women's pseudonyms. 'Begam 
S’or‘Ahmadunnissa’ would produce a ‘cleat and well-written’ article on 
how to clean vessels, or report a discussion between two girls about some 


"Ibid, app. 
"^ Rabia Begam, ‘Masturat ke Mazamin,’ Khatun 6, 9 (Sept. 1909): 285-90. 
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useful household’ skill such as cross-stitching. The rationale for this, 
reported his son, was that a girl who read such an article would think that 
she too could write something like that, and would be inspired to 
contribute her bit. The examples he gives are all mundane, and in no way 
challenge the assumption that the only subjects women are capable of, or 
interested in, writing about are those connected with the universe of the 
household. 

uch a view of women is highly conventional. It coincides with the 
ion of women in Khairi's novels. No matter how well-educated and 
competent his heroines may be, they are always dutiful, even to the men 
who oppress them. They are victims, incapable of defending themselves 
because they are devoted to the overriding ideals of obedience, fidelity, 
and self-sacrifice. Some women criticized Khairi for thisaspectofhis writ- 
ings. In an example of the early literary criticism that appeared in Tabzib 
un-Niswan, a correspondent noted: 


He captures women’s idiom better than anyone . . . Buthis books, whose subjects 
deal with happenings that we see every day, are not very realistic. . . [He shows] 
women's weakness and inferiority, but chis portrayal gives us nothing to build on 
orbe proud of. Ie shows what should be changed without giving us any notion of 
how to get out of the situation . . . He doesn't really help anyone [by showing] 
women in a state of crying day and night." 


Butin thefollowing weeks other readers wrote to disagree with thisasscss- 
ment. One argued that such sorrowful situations were entirely realistic. 
Another noted that while some situations in his writings could be 
criticized as not very helpful, that could not be said of all his works.*$ 
To end the oppression of women, according to Rashidul Khairi, men 
had co undergo a change of heart. Consequently, in the carly years of 
‘Tsmat, unlike in Tabzib un-Niswan, there was little discussion of women’s 
rightsin [slam. Rather, the journal contained articles and stories designed 
to inform women about how to make their husbands’ lives more com- 
fortable, what sorts of difficulties they would encounter (and have to bear 
patiendy) when they married and went to live wich their in-laws, and so 
on. Younger sisters were instructed to be dutiful to older sisters and 
brothers, brides were informed about berter housekeeping, accounting, 


™ Kahani, pp. 5-6: f. Baron, Women’s Awakening in Egypt, pp. 15-16, discussing 
Salim Sarkis who invented a woman editor, Maryam Mazhar, to encourage women 
to write for his journal A/-Mirat al-Hasnd , founded in Cairo in 1896. 
*' Hamida, ‘Rashidul Khairi ki Tasnifat; TN 24, 28 (9 July 1921): 433-5. 
“TN 24, 31 (30 July 1921): 492-3; TN 24, 32 (6 Aug. 1921): 508-9. 
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childrearing, and nutrition.” Rashidul Khairi noted the kinds of benefits 
that increased literacy had brought to women in an articleentitled, “Have 
Our Women Made Progress?’: 

Let us simply look at what are the differences between formerly and now in 
daughters and daughters-in-law. Nowadays, women realize that their duty is not 
simply topopulate the world, butactuallytobringabout someberterment . . . There 
isno denying the fact that today’s wives are trying toimprove the condition of their 
homes. This is significant. They also recognize better the tenets of their religion, 
and that one of its most important commandments is to seek knowledge.” 


The didactic purpose of 'Ismat was as clear as that of Rashidul Khairi’s 
novels, and neither challenged male authority or the female place in pur- 
dah. There wasan important reason for the journal's name and itsempha- 
sis on respectability: Tomar was designed to answer the kinds of moral 
objections and attacks that other women’s journals such as Taheib had 
faced. In this, it was successful. Tmar‘ circulation by 1912 had reached 
900, much better than Taheib’s during its fourth year of life. 

Tobe fair to Rashidul Khairi, however, his concern for purity, honour, 
and respectability was not a façade. His sincerity and earnestness of 
purpose were transparent. His morality was highly conventional, but to 
champion the cause of women’s education, to urge women to express 
themselves in print—even on mundane topics—and to urge men to 
undergo a change of heart, required a good deal of courage at that time. 
Rashidul Khairi would have been scandalized if women started demand- 
ing their own rights, but he wanted men to recognize those rights and to 
end their injustice toward women. 

To further this purpose, between 1911 and 1915, he published a 

journal, Tamaddun (Culture/Civilization), aimed at a male readership, 
the chief purpose of which was to champion women’s tights. He solicited 
contributions from the best-known literati, educators, and social reform- 
ers of the day, as well as contributing many articles himself. The tone of 
his articles was typically lachrymose: 
Thestory of women's rights isheartrending. Women are oppressed day and night. 
and find no relief from their fate. Blessed will be that time when a spirit of sym- 
pathy (for women] will spread [among men] upon the earth. Torment willchange 
into paradise and sorrows will change into happiness. Even when going to their 
graves, husbands do not recognize the oppression they have visited upon their 
wives. Nor has news ofthe rights which [slam has given them reached women's 
one 


F Kabani. pp. 6-7. 
"Kya Hamari Khavatin ne Kuch Taraggi Ki?' mat 9, 4 (Oct. 1912): 2-6. 
* Kabani, p. 12, quoting Tamaddun (March 1913). 
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In its first year, Tameddun's circulation reached 1200, but the novelty 
soon wore off. By 1915, it had barely 250 subscribers, and Rashidul 
Khairi had to close it down.” 

Hecontinucd to champion women’s rightsin his novels, however. His 
goal, as always, was to bring about a change of heart among their oppres- 
sors, not to arouse women themselves. In particular, he attacked po- 
Iygamy as manifestation of men's heartlessness toward women, and he 
criticized fathers for denying daughters their fair share of inheritance. For 
example, in Sawkan ka Jalapa (The Sorrow of the Rival Wife) he portrays 
theindignities thatthe fist wife has to suffer when her husband rematries; 
she is cast off like an old shoe and is helpless against this injustice. In 
Mauda, a father prefers to keep his property intact rather than to insure 
the welfare of his daughter.” 

Another practice that Rashidul Khairi attacked was the slavish imita- 
tion of the West and the wasteful and shallow behaviour of those who 
engaged in it. Jauhar-i-Qudamat(A Jewel of Great Value), for example, 
is another story of two sisters: Shahida has been raised by her father as a 
modern girl, while Zahida has been raised by her mother to have old- 
fashioned values and good home-making skills. Zahida marries a com- 
paratively poor man, suffers courageously (Khairi husbands are never 
considerate), and ultimately achieves a reasonably happy life. She is also 
charitable toward those less fortunate than herself. Shahida, on the other 
hand, is smart and happy-go-lucky, but also totally selfish and shallow. 
Her marriage starts out happily, but collapses in petty quarreling. She 
refuses to give alms, with the remark that one should not encourage 
begging; what is worse, she fails to consider the plight of her childhood 
nurse when the latter is in difficuley.” 

Khairi's characters are unidimensional. His good women suffer; his 
men inflict suffering—often unwittingly or because of social conven- 
tions, and his bad women are without redeeming qualities. It is easy to 
his novels for this reason. Rashidul Khairi's purpose, however, in 
his novels as in his journalism, was to instruct. He certaiply made more 
people aware of social evils through his melodramatic plots than he did 
with his overt preaching in the pages of Tamaddun” 

The key to understanding Rashidul Khairi's life and work is his 


?'Ibid., pp. 11-15. 

? Later in life, Khairi became an advocate of women's right to initiate divorce 
(khula), which was a belated admission that women could defend themselves in such 
siruations. Suhrawardy (Ikramullah), Critical Survey, pp. 107-15. 

?'Ibid., pp. 110-12. 

Ibid., p. 107; Sarmast, Bisvin Sadi men Urdu Naval, pp. 124-5, 129. 
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emphasis on ‘ismat: modesty, chastity, or honour, and its importance for 
Muslim society. This is not unlike the values espoused by Ashraf Ali 
Thanavi, for example, or instilled by the moral maxims in the Gulistan 
and Busta. The good women in his novels (like his uncle's Asghari— 
only with more tears), the ideal women in his magazine articles, embod- 
ied this virtue. Muslim society as it then existed in India, with a host of 
customs and observances which he felt were un-Islamic, did not permit 
such a woman to achieve her full potential while still maintaining her 
modesty and honour. In his view, the only emergingalternative model of 
behaviour was the liberated, westernized woman, a model he abhorred. 
The liberators of women would have to be the men; their change of heart 
should lead toward a more Islamic model of society, not away from it. 

Convincing evidence of his thinking on this matter came in 1918, 
when the Anjuman-i-Khavatin-i-lslam (also known as the All-India 
Muslim Ladies Conference), meeting in Lahore, passed a resolution 
condemning polygamy. The resolution, as reported in Tahzib un- 
Niswan, stated that: ‘the kind of polygamy practised by certain sections 
of the Muslims is against the spirit of the Quran and of Islam, and that 
is inimicable to our progress as a community, and called upon women 
to exercise their influence to end the practice. Rashidul Khairi, much to 
the shock of many loyal readers of smar who were also members of the 
Ladies’ Conference, attacked the resolution and opined that members of 
the conference were seeking to itnpress their western, Christian educa- 
tional mentors, and this was unacceptable. The women were astonished, 
because Rashidul Khairi had exposed the evils of polygamy in several of 
his novels and had made clear his own position that no man could do 
justice to more than one woman, in the spirit of the Quranic injunction. 
Yet, when women themselves addressed the problem and invoked the 
spirit of the Quran, as opposed toits letter, Rashidul Khairi fell back upon 
the letter, saying that since Islam permits polygamy, it would not do for 
Muslim women to seek its abolition.* 

A number of women criticized him for his inconsistency, and yet his 
stance is quite consistent with his position that men must be the reform- 
ets of society and the improvers of women, not the women themselves. 
Further, his criticism of the women for their western or westernizing 
outlook is also consistent with his overall view. If women take to public 
platforms and stand up for their own rights, then ipso facto, they must 


™ For this controversy, see Kahani, pp. 22-3; Tomar 20, 3 (March 1918): 8; TN, 
21 (20 Apr. 1918): 245-9, and (11 May 1918): 298-302. Scc also below, ch. 6. 
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be westernized, since no woman who embodied ‘ismat would do such a 
thing. By extension, if men honoured women as they were supposed to 
do, then such immodesty on the women’s part would not be necessary. 
His position was thus internally consistent, whether one agrees with itor 
nor. 

Rashidul Khairi's writings overflow with sympathy for the oppressed 
women of the Muslim community. He regarded himself as a champion 
of women's rights within the Islamic tradition, and for his time, he was. 
It took courage to expose the evils he described in his works. It took talent 
to do so and be one of the biggest bestsellers in the history of the Urdu 
novel. The modern reader may find his characters flat, his plots maudlin 
and repetitive, and his view of women condescending and patriarchal. 
But Rashidul Khairi was a pioneer. He founded his journal to encourage 
women writers, and it did so, giving rise to many who went on to write 
openly about subjects that he surely would have disapproved. 

When Raziqul Khairi took over the management of his father's 
journalistic enterprises in 1922,” he permitted greater latitude of subject 
matter in the articles he accepted. One such wasa satirical article by ‘Azim 
Beg Chughtai entitled ‘Conservatism’ (Qudamatparasti), published in 
1931, in which Chughtai tooleissue with a contributor who felt that their 
culture was in danger because women were adopting the fathion of bob- 
bed hair. ‘Azim Beg, with tongue firmly in cheek, cited the Quran and 
hadith in favour of short hair, and ended by saying that anyway, it was 
easier to keep clean. The article was preceded by a short, humourless 
introduction by Raziq, explaining that he felt that all points of view on 
contemporary topics should be aired, and inviting responses. Apparently, 
the response was overwhelming. Rashidul Khairi's response is not re- 
corded, but it can perhaps be imagined.» 

There is no evidence that ‘Azim Beg Chughtai’s younger sister ever 
published a story in the Khairis’ journal, but it would be poetically just 
if she had. Following her Aligarh education, she left purdah (and, even- 
tually, cut her hair) and began publishing stories in the 1940s that were 
initially influenced by the Urdu Progressive Writers’ Movement. Her 


Thus permitting Rashidul Khairi co devote his energies to developing an 
orphanage and school for girls, the Tarbiyatgah-i-Banat, in Delhi. This institution 
occupied him until his death in 1936. Rashidul Khairi, Tarbiyatgah-i-Banat, Delhi,’ 
"Irmat 50, 6 (June 1933): 489-91. 

?*' [nat 46, 1 (Jan. 1931): 30-5; Kahani, pp. 52-3. On ‘Azim Beg Chughtai, see 
Suhrawardy (Ikramullah), Critical Survey, pp. 296-9. . 
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powerful stories are characterized by a frankness about female sexuality 
and women's oppression that would have made Rashidul Khairi blanch, 
had he lived to read them. Her name, of course, was “Ismat.” 

-In the late 1920s and 305, “ismat increasingly covered political topics 
that had been taboo under Rashidul Khairi'seditorship: support of Mus- 
lim women's rights to inheritance and divorce as the Shari'at Bill and the 
Dissolution of Muslim Marriages Bill were being debated,” women's 
movementsin other countries, notably Egypt and Turkey, but also Euro- 
pean countries, and occasional references to the Indian nationalist 
movement. As the generation of reform started dying, there were inform- 
ative obituaries of Sultan Jahan Begam of Bhopal in 1930, and of Sayyid 
MumtazAli in 1935. In 1936, Rashidul Khairi himself died, and a special 
number of the journal was devoted to articles assessing his contribution 
to Urdu literature and to women’s condition.” 

One of the most interesting, and least sentimental, of these was an 
article by the author Pr Gave about Rashidul Khairi's social litera- 
ture. Ifa writer has no pain in his heart, Prem Chand asserted, he haslitdle 
to say. Rashidul Khairi had a sympathetic heart, and chat was the secret 
of his literary success. He was born into the middle class and was 
thoroughly acquainted with all its customs, both good and bad. He saw 
the oppression of women, their physical and mental imprisonment, and 
how they were deprived of their rights, and he wanted to do something 
about it. His stories were not always pleasant, noted Prem Chand, but 
they were powerful in their impact. Khairi felt that, as long as women 
were incarcerated and unenlightened, they would know neither their 
rights nor their duties. He was not an individualist, but sought social 
consensus, He was at heart a conservative, who was unimpressed by the 
culture of the present and looked back to the golden age of Islam for 
inspiration. A non-Muslim might complain that Khairi's writings were 
addressed only to Muslims, but, Prem Chand said, that would be narrow- 
minded; Rashidul Khairi had enriched the literature for women in Urdu, 


© The Fiftieth Jubilee edition of smar (Karachi 1958) does not mention Ismar 
Chughtai as one of its authors. On Ismar Chughtai (1915-91), see AUS 8 (1993): 
43-77; and ch. 6 below. 

For a discussion of these legal reforms, see David Gilmartin, ‘Kinship, Women, 
and Politics in Twentieth-Century Punjab, in G. Minault, ed, The Extended Family 
pp. 151-73; and below, ch.6. 

V These generalizations are based on a content analysis of Imar from the 1920s 
into the 1940s. The Rashidul Khairi Number of "yaris vol. 57, 1-2 (1936). 
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and all chose who know the Urdu language should be grateful to him. 
Coming from one as progressive as Prem Chand, this was a fitting 
epitaph. 


Selections from Other Women's Magazines 

The ‘big three’ of the women's periodical press in Urdu, Tahzib un- 
Niswan, Kharan, and “smat, were all founded and managed by men, and 
all but che first were edited by men as well. The same was true of Sayyid 
Ahmad Dehlavi's short-lived Akhbar un-Nisa and Muhibb-i-Husain's 
‘Mu allim-i-Niswan. This handful of pioneers blazed a trail for others to 
follow, and in the succeeding decades numerous women's magazines in 
Urdu emerged, some edited by men, but many by women. Some of them 
enjoyed long runs and good literary reputations; others were more ephe- 
meral. Some were associated with a patron, such as the Begam of Bhopal 
or Hyderabadi nobility; others were nationalist in their tone and sympa- 
thies. It is difficult to generalize about the content and style of these 
periodicals from random volumes found in scattered places," but the 
masala described above seems to persist as a successful formula at least 
through the 1930s. Articles on educational and social reform, tips on 
health and household management, and creative writing (short stories 
and poetry) make up most of these journals. Some were illustrated with 
photographs or line drawings, while others stuck to the printed word. 
Some political coverage crept into their pages in the 1920s and '305, 
associated with the emerging women’s associations and ongoing debate 
over women's tights in Islamic and other civil laws. °? Embroidery pat- 
tems, recipes, and letters to the editor remained popular features, varying 
according to whether the journal was more a home companion’ ora liter- 
ary vehicle. 

Two of theeatliest women's magazines edited by women were Pardah- 
Nashin of Agra and Sharif Bibi of Lahore. Pardah-Nashin (An Observer 
of Purdah), founded in 1906, was edited by Mrs Khamosh, the wife of 
Shaikh Husainuddin ‘Khamosh.’ The journal supported purdah, and 
consequently emphasized reforming the household, with articles on child 


1 Prem Chand, ‘Allama Rashidul Khairi ke Soshal Afsane, ibid.: 124-9. 

" Most of the magazines described in this section were found either at the Urdu. 
Research Centre in Hyderabad [URC], or at the Aligarh Muslim University Library 
[AMU]. 

To this day, India does not have a uniform civil code, hence any discussion of 
women’s rights and the reform of personal law must address questions of religious 
identity. 
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care, health, cooking, sewing, embroidery, and the criticism of unneces- 
sary customs. The editor solicited articles from other women, having a 
stated policy of publishing articles by men only when absolutely neces- 
says 

‘Sharif Bibi (The Respectable Woman/ Wife) first appeared in May 
1910, edited by Fatima Begam, the daughter of Maulvi Mahbub Alam, 
editor of Lahore's most popular daily, the Paisa Akhbar. Fatima Begam 
was a munshi fazil, that is, she had completed the Islamic religious and 
literary curriculum. She was an intelligent and accomplished woman who 
went on from her beginnings as a journalist in the Punjab to become the 
Superintendent of Muslim girls’ schools in Bombay in the 1930s. There 
she edited another Urdu journal called Khatun, a weekly devoted to 
religious and educational matters." Sharif Bibi exemplified, albeit at a 
high standard, the mixture of contents found in women's periodicals at 
the time. The novel, Gudar ka Lal, from the pen of an honourable wo- 
man who does not want to reveal her name,’ was serialized over two years 
in monthly instalments." Articles discussed questions of women's dress 
(e.g: should Muslim women wear saris?), sewing with a machine, and 
children's health. Others dealt with biographies of famous women and 
women's education in different countries. The editor wrote many of the 
features herself, but well-known male authors also contributed: Muhibb- 
i-Husain sent an article and a poem, and Khwaja Hasan Nizami of Delhi, 
a best-selling author and sufi pir, wrote a historical biography. There 
was even a regular feature devoted to humor. Fatima Begam’s father, 
Mahbub Alam, was the publisher of Sharif Bibi.” The overall tone of the 
journal was noticeably lighter than that of its immediate competitor: 
Mumtaz Ali's weekly, Tabzib un-Niswan. These two families of journal- 
istsin Lahore were rivals in the same small market, a factor not conducive 
to friendly relations between them. 

From Bhopal appeared Al-Hijab (The Veil), edited by Maulana 


** Pardah-Nashin, 2, ? (Oa. ot Nov. 1908); 4, 9 and 12 (Jan. and Apr. 1910); 5, 
1-8 (May-Dec., 1910), URC and AMU. 
"I found onc vol. of Khatun (Bombay), 4 (1937), in the Punjab Public Library, 


Lahore. 

W Gudar ka Lalwas later published in book form, its author was the wife of Sayyid 
Muhammad Fazl Ali, hemother of S.M. Afzal Ali, and che aunt of Nazr Sajjad Hyder. 
On her work, see Suhrawardy (Ikramullah), Critical Survey, pp. 141-6. 

“On Nizami, see M. Sadiq, History of Urdu Literature (2nd edn.), pp. 514-15. 

W Sharif Bibi, 1, 11 (May 1910); 3, 1 Guly 1912); 3, 2 (Aug. 1912), URC. 

"*For more details on their rivalry, see below, p. 290. 
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“Qaisar Bhopali, which was religious and moral in content," and Zilles- 
Sultan (The Shadow of the Sultan), edited by Muhammad Amin Zuberi. 
The later, both from its name and its patronage can be construed as the 
mouthpiece of Sultan Jahan Begam and her social and educational reform 
projects. It contained some creative literature, but most of the articles 
were noticeably educational: about health, women’s education in other 
countries, marriage customs, and notices about meetings and the found- 
ing of schools. The proceedings of the Women’s Education Section of the 
Muhammadan Educational Conference found a place in its pages, as did 
speeches by educational reformers associated with the Aligarh move- 
ment. Founded in late 1913, Zillus-Sultan seems to have taken up where 
Shaikh Abdullah’s Khatun left off ^ 

A letter to the editor of Zillus-Sulean in June 1917 is worth noting, It 
reported the founding of agit!sschoolin the town of Panipat. Theauthor 
of the letter was Hali’s great-granddaughter. She noted that the Madrasa- 
i-Sultaniya, named for the Begam of Bhopal, had been founded at the 
home of Khwaja Sajjad Husain (Hali’s son) in Panipat. It was under the 
supervision of Sajjad Husain's wife, and their niece, the wife of the late 
Khwaja Ghulam us-Saqlain. Among the students were eighteen girls 
and eight younger boys, who were learning the Quran, Urdu reading and 
writing, math, and household skills. This school added to the educational 
activities of Hali’s family in Panipat that included a public library and the 
Hali Muslim High School, to which the Begam had granted 100 rupees 
permonth.'"' Khwaja Ghulam us-Saqlain (1870-1915) had been a leader 
in the movement for Muslim women's education since his student days 
at Aligarh; he was married to Hali’s granddaughter (his cousin), but 
unfortunately died young." This item in Zillus-Sultan demonstrates 
both the continuity of educational activism in certain families, and the 
relationship of Bhopal's princely patronage to publications and schools, 
not only in her own state and in Aligath, but elsewhere in the Urdu- 
speaking region. 

Hyderabad was also a centre of Urdu culture and publication. Urdu 
was the official language in the city of the Nizam and in his multilingual 
state on the Deccan plateau. Many talented Muslims from the North had 


1 Al-Hijab 2, 6 (June 1910); 2, 12 (Dec. 1910), URC. 

1 Based on an analysis of the contents ofincomplete files of Zillus-Sultan, vols 1-8, 
12, 15 (1914-24, 1928, 1932), AMU, URC. 

1 Zillur-Sultan 5, 1 (June 1917): 1-4. 

"2KG. Saiyidain, ‘Ek Mard-i-Darvish; in Andhi Men Chiragh, pp. 147-201; 
Abdul Haq, ‘Khwaja Ghulam us-Saqlain,” in Chand Ham ‘Ast, pp. 93-8. 
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been recruited into the Nizam’s administration and maintained linkages 
with their native places, bringing brides from home, importing younger 
relatives to fill administrative openings, and retiring in the North on pen- 
sions from the Nizam." Some Urdu periodicals from northern cities 
such as Lahore, Delhi, and Lucknow circulated in Hyderabad, and 
Hyderabadi publications likewise found subscribers in the Urdu-speak- 
ingheartland. The first Urdu journal for womenin Hyderabad, ofcourse, 
was Muhibb-i-Husain's outspoken Mu allim-i-Niswan. After its demise 
in 1901 there wasa long hiatus until a younger generation of women, ins- 
pired by his example, began editing journals of their own. 

Among the women’s journals published in Hyderabad was An-Nisa, 
1 monthly publication devoted to social reform and creative literature 
that appeared between 1919 and 1927, edited by Sughra Humayun 
Mirza. Mrs Mirza, wife of a prosperous barrister who came originally 


"For a fuller discussion of Hyderabadi administration, see below, ch. 4, and Karen 
Leonard, ‘Hyderabad: The Mulki-Non-Mulki Conflict,’ in R. Jeffrey, ed., People, 
Princes, and Paramount Power: Society and Politic in the Indian Princely States, 
pp. 65-106. 
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from Bihar, wrote many of the articles herself, but also encouraged other 
‘women to contribute. Indeed, most oF the journal was written by women, 

with occasional contributions from male champions of women’s causes, 

such as Muhibb-i-Husain. Articles included discussion of cleanliness, 

health, nursing, and advice on giving up useless customs. Mrs Mirza and 

her husband travelled extensively, and her travel diaries were also serial- 
ized in the journal." 

Later in her active social and literary career, Sughra Humayun Mirza 
edited another journal, Zeburnissa, published in Lahore from 1934 into 
the 19405. This was, in reality, An-Nisa by another name. Sughra ex- 
plained to her former Hyderabadi readers and to potential new subs- 
cribers that in Hyderabad, she had had to do all the work of editing 
and bringing out the journal herself, whereas in Lahore, she had the help 
of a joint editor, and higher quality printing and publishing facilities. 
This journal endured longer than An-Nisa and was not as dependent 
upon Mrs Mirza’s literary output as had been its Hyderabadi counter- 
part. Zebunnissa covered mectingsof the All-India Women's Conference 
and the Women's Muslim League as they emerged in the 1930s. I con- 
tained articles on housekeeping and health, shore stories and verse, 
Sughra Humayun Mirza’s serialized travel diaries, embroidery pat- 
terns—the usual fare—but also discussions of women’s education, suf- 
frage, and social problems." In general, it reported on a greater range of 
subjects, contained a wider spectrum of views, and had greater political 
content than her earlier Hyderabadi publication, for several reasons: by 
the late 1930s there was a good deal more political news to report, and 
with elections and the emergenceof provincial autonomy it became easier 
to discuss political issues including women's rights— in British India 
than in the Nizam’s dominions. 

Hyderabad was home to a number of other women’s magazines in 
the 1930s, evidence of a growing female readership. Hamjoli, edited by 
Sayyida Begam Khwishgi, wife of the director of Osmania University 
Press,” “wasa high quality literary magazine that appeared for a few years, 
patronized by Lady Hydati, wife of the Nizam’s prime minister. She 
agreed to be its patron upon the assurance that the journal would have 
nothing to do with politics. Hamjoli contained articles by both men and 
women, a regular medical column, a number of humorous pieces, and 


"Files of An-Nissa, 1919-25, URC; Sughra Humayun Mirza, Safer Nama-i- 
Europe, Prs 1-2;S. Humayun Mirza, Meri Kahani Meri Zubani, pp. 312-20; Tayyib 
Ansari, Hyderabad Men Urdu Sabafat, pp. 172-4. 

"Files of Zebunnissa, 1934-43, URC. 

1 Nasiruddin Hashmi, Khavatin-i-Dakkan ki Urdu Khidmat. p. 252. 
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short stories, among which was ‘Samajhdar Bivi’ (A Clever Wife) by 
Mirza Farhatullah Beg, a leading humorist and essayist. [t is the story of 
Mian Iftikhar, who comes into some money and promptly starts wasting 
iton a dissipated life. He happens to spota beautiful young woman in the 
park one day, and falls deeply in love. The object of his affections, Iffat 
Ara, is poor, but educated and pious. He traces her, and begs her father 
for her hand. She will not marry him unless he signs over all his fortune. 
and property, which he does. She then keeps him on a short leash, obliges 
him to earn an honourable living, and is the salvation of him and his 
inheritance. She isa real Asghari—to the tenth power; the humor of the 
story is in its exaggeration and in Farhatullah Beg's colloquial use of the 
language. Women’s literary magazines, while purveying the usual mix- 
ture of practical household advice and suitable reading matter, occasion- 
ally contain such a gem as this. 

Lahore, Amritsar, Delhi, Lucknow, anda number of smaller towns in 
the North contributed to the profusion of women's magazines in Urdu 
in the 1920s and "305. The religious and literary enterprises of Khwaja 
Hasan Nizami of Delhi included magazines for women: Ustani and 
Niswani Dunya (Women's World)."* The latter should not be confused 
with Niswani Dunya of Lahore, a much more outspoken journal edited 
by Iqbal Jahan and managed by Khurshid Iqbal “Hayya.” One issue of this 
journal, from 1941, included an article, "Women's. Economic Slavery,’ in 
which the anonymous author opined that women who think that once 
India gets its political freedom, all their troubles will be over, are sadly 
mistaken. Women cannot truly better their position as long as they are 
economically dependent, she argued. Nor can women be said to be self- 
governing, aslong as men control their means of livelihood. Pretty clothes 
and jewelry are only signs of their enslavement." Thisis an amazing arti- 
dle for that time; the ideas resemble those of post-independence femi 
ism, but it is more likely chat the author was influenced by the Urdu 
Progressive Writers Movement.” 


"Files of Hamjoli, 1931-33, URC; Mirza Fathatullah Beg Dehlavi, ‘Samajhdar 

Ibid., 3, 16-17 (Oct-Nov. 1932): 41-52; On Farhatullah Beg, sce M. Sadiq, 
History of Urdu Literature (2nd cdn.), p. 602; and Suhrawardy (Ikramullah), Critical 
Survey, pp. 301-2; and Farhatullah Beg, Mazamnin-i-Farhat, 7 vols. 

1 Files of Ustani, 1923-25, and one issue of Niswani Dunya (Delhi) 1, 1 (Dec. 
1930), URC. 

1! Anon., ‘Auraton ki Ma'achi Ghulami,’ Niswani Dunya (Lahore) 7, 1 (1941): 
28-31, URC. 

"^ On Urdu Progressive Writers, see Russell, Pursuit of Urdu Literature, 
pp. 204-28; Carlo Coppola, ed., Marxist Influences in South Asian Literature, and 
K. Humayun Ansari, The Emergence of Socialist Thoughtamong North Indian Muslims. 
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The Punjab was a particularly prolific source of women's magazines, 
including Sabeliof Amritsar, and Nur Jahanin two separate versions, one 
published from Amritsar and one from Lahore. Sa/eliwasassociated with 
the name of Dr Khadija Ferozuddin, a highly educated woman who was 
a member of the Punjab Education Service and a professor at the Gov- 
ernment College for Women in Lahore. She observed very strict purdah, 
and thus one would expect any journal that she patronized to be edu- 
cationally advanced and socially conservative. Indeed, articles argue in 
favour of education for women citing the precedent of the Prophet's 
family, and note that purdah need notinterfere with women’s acquisition 
of education, especially if the purdah observed is shari'i purdah, as 
opposed to the exaggerated form practised in India that obliges women 
to stay locked up within the four walls of their homes." Several articles 
also discuss the rights that Islam grants to women and ask why Muslim 
women in India do not enjoy those rights. The argument is, in general, 
highly respectful of religious tradition, and faults ignorance of true [slam 
and the influence of uscless customs for existing abuses. The ideology has 
not changed, only the gender of the authors." 

‘Nur Jahan from Amritsar and Lahore appear to be two distinct jour- 
nals, with different editors and managers. Both adhere to the standard 
formula for the contents of a women's magazine: articles on health, 
childrearing, and cookery, plus short stories and verse, some historical 
articles, discussion of educational curricula, and proceedings of women’s 
associations. In 1929 and 1930, the Lahore journal contained a number 
of articles discussing the Sarda Act against child marriage (defined as 
before the age of fourteen for girls) that had recently passed the Central 
Legislature. The authors generally favoured the aims of the act, pointing 
our that Islam did not support child marriage, but at the same time, 
argued that without universal registration of births, such a law was 
unenforceable and would do little to alter current practice. While the 
formula had not changed, the range of subjects covered was broader, and 
the political sophistication of the arguments noticeably greater. 


121 Shari related, or pertaining to, the shari'at; sanctioned by Islamic law. 

"Known as char divari (four-walled’) purdah. 

P Files of Sahel (Amritsar), vols 2-5 (1925-29), URC. On Khadija Feroraddin, 
sec Khan Ahmad Husain Khan, Modern Hindustan ki Mashhur Aurater, pp. 161-73. 

°™ Nur Jahan (Amritsar) ed, by Mrs Sa'adar Sultan, dit. by Maulana M. Abdullah 
Minhas, 1, 5 (May 1926); Nar Jahan (Lahore), ed. by Hamida Sultan, dir. by Mir 
 Atizur Rahman, vols 7-8 (1929-30), URC. 
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Of the numerous other Urdu women's magazines published in North 
India," two from Delhi, Avaz-i-Niswan, and Anis-i-Niswan, were suffi- 
ciently different from the norm, and each other, to merit comment." 
Avaz-i-Niswan (Women's Voice) was favourable to Indian nationalism 
and rarely mentioned religion, and thus was on the progressive end of the 
ideological spectrum. One issue contained biographical pieces on Mrs 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Madame Stalin, and Ghazi Kemal Ataturk, and an 
article about the Red Shirt movementin the Northwest Frontier Province 
headed by the ‘Frontier Gandhi,’ Abdul Ghaffar Khan. Another issue 
contained an article about Nishat Begam Hasrat Mohani, an educated 
woman who was her husband's partner in his long career of Urdu literary 
journalism, nationalist poetry, and swadeshi activity. Their correspon- 
dence was a rare example of egalitatianism—in practice as opposed to 
theory—between husband and wife.” 

Anis-i-Niswan (Women’s Companion) on the other hand, was reli- 
giously modernist, socially elite, politically supportive of the Muslim 
League, and heavily literary. It frequently cited the late poet, Sir Muham- 
mad Iqbal, in both poetry and politics. Its editors, interestingly enough, 
were Shaikh Muhammad Ikram and his wife, both formerly associated 
with Tamas, Its contents represent a shift away from that of the normal 
women's magazine masala, in that there is not much household manage- 
ment, embroidery, and child care," but rather considerable discussion 
of customs such as purdah, religious gatherings for the celebration of 
the life of the Prophet (mahfil-i-milad), women's rights in Islam, and 
Quranic interpretation. An example of the literate modernism of this 
journalisan article entitled ‘Ghunghat’ by Shaikh Abdul Qadir. He notes 
that ghunghatis a Hindi word for veiling, and that it is not primarily for 
going outside, but rather is observed inside the Hindu household by 
women who veil themselves before their elder male relatives as a sign of 


"51 have seen only one issue of each of the following: Hayya, Ziya, and Harim of 
Lucknow, Masturatof Kanpur, Sar Tajof Mukan, Heramof Pilibhit (UP), Hur, and 
Sada-i-Nirwan of Delhi, URC. 

ST have seen 3 issues of Avaz-i-Niwan 5, 9 (Sept. 1938); 7, 12 (Dec. 1939); and 
12, 1 (Jan. 1941); and 3 incomplete vols of Amis-é-Niswan (1939-41), URC. 

""'S, Sardar Ali Sabri, ‘Sayyida Nishat Begam Hasrat Mohani, Avaz-i-Niswan 7, 
12 (Dec. 1939): 35-40; Ariq Siddiqi, ed. Begam Hasrat Mohaniaur Unke Khutut On 
Hasrar Mohani, see Khalid Hasan Qadiri, Hasrat Mobani and G. Minault, Khilafat 
Movement, pp. 75-7, 101, 156-9, 172, 179-82, 185-7. 

"That can be summarized in Urdu as: khanadari, destaker, aur bacchonki bimari. 
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deference, He contrasts that with Muslim purdah, which is primarily a 
form of veiling vis-a-vis the outsider. Abdul Qadir's article challenges 
the view, current among Indian nationalists, that the subordination of 
women in India, via purdah, is an artifact of Muslim rule. He argues, 
rather, that the mingling of the two forms of veiling produced a parti- 
ularly oppressive form of the custom." This is an articulate example of 
reformist boundary-drawing, with women’s status as the battle ground. 
While Hindu social reformers were inclined to condemn purdah as 
"Muslim, this reformist Muslim posits the ill effects of syncretism upon 
‘women’s status. Such differentiation also led Muslims to draw away from 
Indian nationalism and begin to demarcate a separate political identity. 
Consistent with this ideology, Anis-i-Niswanis supportive of the Muslim. 
League 


Conclusions 
The women's magazines discussed here provide a lot of information 
about middle-class Muslim society in India as it existed and evolved 
during the first decades of the twentieth century. Many changes were 
reflected in the pages of these Urdu journals, the growth of women’s edu- 
cation and activities, and the parallel increase in the range of vocabulary, 
subject matter, and views expressed. Continuities were reflected as well: 
the role model remains one of household seclusion and status enhance- 
ment. The role of educated women as omnicompetent managers of the 
domestic realm, helpmates to their husbands, and nurturers and tutors of 
the young was emphasized ad infinitum, as was the need for women to 
know the scriptures, their rights and dutiesin Islam, and to discern useless 
custom and superstition from true religion. Women's education, pur- 
veyed by the various forms of suitable literature, by improved home 
schooling, and by the newer schools, was the key to enlightened domest- 
icity and the pious life. These, in turn, were keys to the spiritual reform 
and the worldly advancementof the Muslim middle classasit confronted 
the economicand political challenges of the twentieth century. The home 
and the world were interdependent. 

This was a vision of the future entirely in keeping with the ideology 
enunciated by male social reformers in the late nineteeenth century, in 
which women were tobe trained to better Fulfill their traditional roles, nor 


"Cf, Sylvia Vatuk, ‘Purdah Revisited: A Comparison- of Hindu and Muslim 
Interpretations of the Cultura! Meaning of Purdah in South Asia, in H. Papanek and 
G. Minault, eds, Separate Worlds, pp. 54-78. 

"? Shaikh Abdul Qadir, ‘Ghunghat,’ Anis-i-Niswan 2, 1 (July 1939): 12-18. 
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to undertake new ones. This ideology looked back to Muslim patterns of 
reform and revival in the pre-British era, just as Hindu social reformers 
looked back to a golden age that was, not incidentally, pre-Muslim, in 
order to bolster their ideology of reform. Neither Hindu nor Muslim 
reformers wanted to ape the West in their programs of civilizational re- 
suscitation, even though the changing institutional structures of their 
public lives and the heightened importance of the print media in 
conveying information and ideas were obvious products of the colonial 
encounter. Their vision of enlightened domesticity and middle-class 
rectitude owed much to similar bourgeois values that had emerged in 
Victorian society, but Indian reformers nacuralized their model of the 
ideal woman. The reformed Indian middle-class woman would not be 
like her western counterpart because of the continuities of seclusion 
(albeit liberalized), of ritual (albeit purified), and of kinship, all mechan- 
isms of control over individual idiosyncracy and mate selection. 

More specifically, Muslim social reformers had plenty of precedents 
from their own tradition to call upon in meeting modern challenges, not 
the least of which were reinterpretation of scripture, citation of prophetic 
precedent, and purification of individual practice. All these themes 
appeared in the literature of social, religious, and educational reform and 
were repeated, with many variations, in the periodical press. Women 
authors and editors developed their own variations on these themes but 
did not challenge the basic ideology. This is not surprising. Middle- and 

* upper-middle-class women had nothing to gain from asserting the im- 
portance of individual fulfillment. They had much to gain from the en- 
hancement of their position in the houschold, while maintaining the 
status and honour of their male kin. The men, in turn, could forge ahead 
with programmes to enlighten their women and plans to found girls 
schools. It is to those programmes and institutions and their leaders that 
we now turn. 
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The production of literature suitable for the education and socialization. 
of Muslim women according to reformist desiderata was only one part of 
the post-1857 generation’s activities on behalf of women’s education. 
Such literature, whether in book or periodical form, provided the 
ideology for and the content of the education that the reformers envis- 
aged. Ir also brought new ideas and role models to women who had never 
gone to school or who were just venturing to do so. Another aspect of the 
reform movement involved practical measures to promote women’s 
education: the establishing of reform associations (anjumans) that de- 
bated the desirability of women’ seducation and what measures should be 
taken to bring it about, and the actual founding of schools both by these. 
associations and by inspired individuals. 

The anjumans, and the individuals involved in them, formed a net- 
work of reformist activity throughout northern India. If the anjumans “ 
were organized locally, they nevertheless were in touch with similar 
groups elsewhere, and their leaders were invited to speak before like- 
minded associations. Ideological questions that transcended regional 
lines showed up in the themes addressed by women’s journals, which 
provided a network of communication wherever Urdu was read and 
spoken. Another network was provided by the interlocking directorates 
of some of the anjumans, or by extended kinship networks. Families 
might have representatives in administrative positions in different re- 
gions, active in local reform associations, but in touch with each other— 
the role of North Indians in Hyderabad is an example of that pattern. 
Finally, the ubiquitous princely patronage of the Begams of Bhopal and 
the Nizams of Hyderabad provided support for schools and other social 
reform activities by Muslims throughout India. These networks, whether 
administrative or personal, tied together a host of activities that otherwise 
appeared to be localized and disparate. 

‘Anjumans and individual reformers propagated their views, raised 
funds, and discussed policies toward such questions as how to ensure the 
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observance of purdah and which curriculum was most desirable, Would 
the education impartedat the new girls schools be abasic vernacular edu- 
cation plus child care and needlework? Or would it include instruction 
in English? Such basic questions implied cultural and political choices 
that held broader implications. Would such an education aim at pro- 
ducing teachers for an expanded zenana education system, or would the 
daughters of the ashraf be urged to leave their zenanas and go out to 
school? The one implied a remodeling of the zenana without abandoning 
the aristocratic assumptions of sharif culture, the other a greater recogni- 
tion of embourgeoisementandiits necessary economic choices. Should girls 
goon tosccondaryand higher education, andif so, should their education 
be the sameas the boys? This debate contained a pair of subtexts, the one 
related to the Islamic injunction that women and men should be similarly 
educated, the other related to the acknowledgment that higher degrees 
had to be recognized by the government, ic. by British standards. Such 
issues were discussed in the literature surveyed above, and they provided 
the fuel for heated debate in anjumans and among school administrators 
for many years in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

Like other issues associated with social reform and women's status in 
India, the women’s education issue among Indian Muslims provided 
the training ground for public activity for its male advocates, who had to 
rally a following, lobby the government for support, and resolve a host of 
strategic and tactical problems. The political aspects of other reform 
movements have been discussed elsewhere.'In the Muslims’ debates over 
women’s education, the stress remained on improvement in the domestic 
sphere, hence the political dimensions remained veiled—in purdah, as it 
were. But as with so much of Indian political activity, the development 
of interest groups, funds, and followings played itself out in areas of so- 
called ‘private’ concern—social, religious, and domestic that were less 
prone to government interference, but that stood for public issues, group 
identities, and ideological alignments. 

Muslim reformers were not the only ones debating such issues, for 
Hindu reformers too were divided over what form women’s education 
should take. The British Indian government, similarly, not to mention 
Christian missionary societies, vacillated over how much support to 
give to zenana vs. school education, and teachers’ education vs. basic 


* For the interplay of social and educational reform movements and politics, see 
Heimsath, Indian Nationalism and Hindu Social Reform; K. W. Jones, Socio-Religious 
Reform Movements in British India, and Minaule and Lelyveld, "The Campaign fora 
Muslim University.” 
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education for the daughters of the elite. Just as British Indian govern- 
ment policies had led to the decay of the indigenous education system in 
favour of a western-style school-based system, so too British policies and 
patronage helped shape the issues and institutions relative to women's 
education. Tied to the government's calculation was the desire not to 
antagonize its Indian political allics, who tended to be socially conservat- 
ive? At the same time, the government sought to encourage the social 
reform projects of the western-educated middle classes, who manned the 
lower echelons of the legal and administrative services of the Raj, as a way 
of defusing more overt political activity among them. 

This chapter will first examine British policies toward women’s edu- 
cation in northern India in the late nineteenth century, and the ways in 
which such policies helped define the reformers’ field of action. Then we 
will briefly glimpse missionary efforts on behalf of women’s education, 
asan alternative to governmentaction and—as perceived by reformers—a 
cultural threat. The emergence of a number of social reform associa- 
tions (anjumans) among Indian Muslims at about the same time will be 
examined in some detail, both with regard to their particular local charac- 
teristics and their interrelationships. Finally, the policies of the Nizam’s 
government that included patronage of Muslim education not only in 
Hyderabad, but elsewhere in India, will be considered. Coverage of all 
these topics will be selective rather than comprehensive, citing represent- 
ative examples of policies, associations, and prominent members of the 
emerging Muslim middle class as they shaped institutions that would 
realize cheir goals of educating women to be better wives, better mothers, 
and better Muslims. 


Background: Government and Missionary Efforts to 
Promote Women's Education 


The British Indian government had been in the education business since 
1813, when the British Parliament revised the East India Company's 
charterand, among other provisions, set aside revenues for the promotion 


*For British policies toward Muslim landed gentry in the post-1857 period, see 
T.R. Metcalf, The Aftermath of Revol, pp. 134-73;and P.H.M. van den Dungen, The 
Punjab Tradition. 

"Sir Evelyn Baring (later Lord Cromer) commented in 1882: "We shall not subvert 
the British Empire by allowing the Bengali Baboo to discuss his own schools and 
drains. Rather we shall afford him a safery-valve if we can turn his attention to such 
innocuous subjects..." Quoted in Anil Seal, The Emergence of Indian Nationalism, 
p. 156. 
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oflearning. These revenues did not materialize until the 1820s, but there- 
after the government was increasingly active in Indian education. Not 
until Sir Charles Wood's General Education Despatch of 1854, however, 
was there any official pronouncement on the subject of women's educa- 
tion. This despatch noted the increased demand on the part of many 
Indians to educate their daughters, and urged support for all efforts to 
promote female education.‘ In Bengal, where western education had had. 
an carly start, Ram Mohan Roy's followers in the Brahmo Samaj advo- 
cated women's education among the elite. As carly as 1849, Drinkwater 
Bethune, Law Member of the government, founded a girls’ school in 
Calcutta that received government patronage. Elsewhere, however, the 
government was reluctant to take the initiative in women's education, 
particularlyafter the eventsof 1857, feeling—with some justfication—that 
government efforts in this realm might excite religious and political op- 
position. Instead, the system of grants-in-aid inaugurated by Wood's 
Despatch to assist indigenous educational endeavours was used, as well, 
to encourage the development of girls’ schools. The government's grant- 
in-aid rules stipulated that any school applying for support be under ade- 
quate local management, that local support and fees account for at least 
half the expenses of the school, and that a good standard of education be 
imparted. Periodic government inspection would ensure that the above 
conditions were met 

In the case of girls’ schools, however, any or all of the above conditions 
might be impossible to meet, and thus they might be waived. For exam- 
ple, in the case of a missionary school, there was no question of local 
management, hence the fact thata number of girls attended more-or-less 
regularly mightbe takenas evidence of adequatelocal support It wasalso 
harder for girls’ schools to attract fee-paying students, since parents were 
reluctant to send their girls out to school, and preferred to teach them 
at home, if at all. This requirement was consequently dropped for 
girls’ schools, and sometimes students were paid a small sum per day for 


* East India Co. to Governor General in Council, 49, 19 July 1854, para. 83, in 
Selections from the Records of the Government of india, Home Department, LXXVI: A 
Collection of Despatches from the Home Government on the Subject of Education, 
1854-68. 

“Ibid., para. 53; Report of tbe Indian Education Commision (1884) (Hunter Com- 
‘mission Report), p. 542. 

“Lt. F. Currie, Secy. Govt. of Oudh, to E.C. Bayley, Home Secy. Govt. of India, 
Lucknow, 19 April 1869, Educ. Dept. Proceedings, Govt. of India, A, 2-4, 5 June 
1869, India Office Library [Educ. A... [OL]. 
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attending school, or given free food or clothing. In addition, girls’ schools 
had to provide closed transport (palanquins and bearers) for girls in 
purdah, or Purkaris (escorts) for girls who were not allowed to walk to 
school alone.” All of this meant relaxing the requirement that a substantial 
portion of the school’s expenses be met locally. Finally, the question of 
inspection to ensure an adequate standard of education was problematic, 
for government educational inspectors were men, and the parents of girls 
were against their daughters being examined by male inspectors. Local 
missionary ladies might be asked to fill in for the inspector in this work, 
until the 1880s, when government inspectresses began to be appointed.* 

All these concessions made for an increase in the number of girls 
schools and the number of girls being taught, but it also meant that the 
quality of education the girls were receiving was often very poor. There 
were few trained women teachers—ás we have noted, ustanis were an 
endangered species. Thus most of the teachers were ‘elderly brahmins or 
superannuated mullas”—decrepitude, it seems, rendered a man accept- 
able as a teacher of young girls. These greybeards taught their charges the 
alphabet and rudiments of scripture and little else. Inspectresses de- 
scribed classes in which the girls could recite the alphabet forwards and 
backwards and read simple passages, but were unable to explain whatthey 
had read.” 

The problems of finding teachers and of ensuring an adequate 
standard of instruction were only two of the obstacles to girls’ education 
encountered by the government. A third was the custom of purdah, 
considered a Muslim institution, though it was observed by high-caste 
Hindu as well as Muslim girls.!! Up to the age of eight or ten, little girls 
were not secluded and they could therefore go out to school, or even be 
taught with boys. After that age, girls either had to be transported, or— 


"Indien Female Evangelist [IFE] 1, 1 (Jan. 1872): 21, Church Missionary Society 
Library (CMS); Chief Commr. Oudh to Home Sery. Govt. of India, Lucknow, 27 
Dec. 1864, Educ. A, 4-7, 10 Jan. 1865, IOLR. 

* Hunter Commision Report, pp. 542-7. 

*T.H. Thornton, Secy. Govt. of Punjab. to E.C. Bayley, Home Secy. Govt. of 
India, Lahore, 13 May 1868, Educ. A, 23, 14 Nov. 1868, IOLR. 

1 Report of the Director of Public Instruction [DPI], Oudh, for 1868-69, Educ. 
A45, 30 Oct. 1869, IOLR: cf. S.P. O'Donnell, Educ. Secy. Govt. of UP, Lucknow, 
8 Dec. 1912, UP Education Dept. [UPED], 299/1912, UP Archives, Lucknow 
[UPAL]. 

V On the varieties of purdah in South Asia, see Papanek and Minault, eds, Separate 
Worlds. 
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more likely—they simply stopped going to school. The rate of attrition 
was further aggravated by the custom of early marriage. Both Hindu and 
Muslim girls could be married any time after (or, unofficially, even 
before) the age of ten, whether or not they went to live with their hus- 
bands immediately, and they seldom returned to school after that, unless 
their husbands or fathers-in-law encouraged it.!? 

For all these reasons, the expense, the lack of control, and the cultural 
and political pitfalls, government's encouragement of female education 
in the late nineteenth century was half-hearted at best. One example of 
a government-initiated programme illustrates some of the problems 
involved, as well as some of the difficulties of trying to interpret the out- 
come. As early as 1862, at an educational durbar held by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab, Sir Robert Montgomery, the ‘native gentry’ 
there present were urged to come forward with a plan for the instruction 
of their daughters. Montgomery pledged government financial support 
for such a plan. A few days later, he received a deputation of ‘chiefs and 
gentry of the three creeds’ (Muslim, Hindu, and Sikh), who proposed the 
following: 

A certain number of family priests, long connected with and highly reverenced by 
the best families of the place, had engaged for a small remuneration to instruct at 
least one fernale member among the families of themselves or their clients. As soon. 
as these females are fit to impart instruction to others, they are to be employed as 
paid governesses by the Chiefs and Gentry, who engage to educate their daughters 
by these means. In this way, it was confidently expected by the deputation, that 
awholesomesystem of Female Education might be introduced among the upper 
classes, and gradually be extended to the middle and lower classes throughout the 
province.” 

These gentlemen were against starting schools, but they were willing to 
institute zenana teaching, under the management of local committees of 
notables, and with funds of their own in addition to the government 
grant, but free from government inspection.” 

The government agreed to the plan, but itis by no means clear what 
they had agreed to. From the passage quoted above, it seems the native 
chiefs were mainly concerned to find a solution to the shortage of ustanis 
The wives and daughters of maulvis and pandits, or widows, had tradi- 
tionally been the source of home teachers, and thus instructing ‘one 


"2 Hunter Commission Report pp. 534-5. 
TD. Forsyth, Off. Secy. Govt. of Punjab, to H.S. Durand, Off. Secy. Govt. 
of India, Murree, 28 May 1863, Educ. A, 60-1, 29 Jan. 1864, IOLR. 
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female member among the families of themselves’ (i.e. family ‘priests’) 
does not represent a change from earlier practice. What is new, from the 
point of view of the native gentry, is government funding, and the control 
by local committees of men over what women would be taught. Once the 
supply of governesses had been supplemented through this plan, the 
gentry would then employ them to teach in their zenanas—again, no 
change, except pethaps in the number of women undergoing instruction. 
The assumption that such instruction would then extend to the middle 
and lower classes seems unjustified; this was an aristocratic plan to benefit 
aristocratic families and their retainers. 

Over the next several months, government statistics showed a dra- 
matic rise in the number of girls ‘schools’ from sixty to more than 450, 
and an increase in the number of pupils from 1500 to almost 8000. The 
curriculum included basic reading and writing (in Urdu and Punjabi), 
arithmetic, and needlework.” The lack of inspection worried education 
officials, who suspected that the education offered in these home clas- 
ses was ‘exceedingly humble in degree. Still, they decided to continue to 
plan, and the grantin-aid, in the hope that a spontancous desire for 
female education would eventually spread to all classes. By 1870, how- 
ever, financial stringency had forced the Punjab government to cut back 
its grant, and the number of schools and girl students likewise contracted: 


Year Girls’ Schools Students 

1854 17 306 

1862 60 - »450 1,500 — -8000 
1865-66 1029 19,561 

1870-71 465 1L819 

1882 E 9,353" 


Possible conclusions to be drawn from this experience would be that 
the local gentry were more interested in the opportunities for patronage 
and influence which the government grantafforded than they were in the 
extension of female education, and that the contraction in the number of 


"Minute by R. Montgomery, Lt. Gov. of Punjab, 3 May 1864, Educ. A, 27, 17 
May 1864, IOLR. 
"T.H. Thornton to E.C. Bayley, 13 May 1868, Educ. A, 23, 14 Nov. 1868, IOLR. 
H.C. Fanshawe, Offg. Secy. Govt. of Punjab, to W.R.M. Holroyd, DPI Punjab, 
Lahore, 20 March 1884, Educ. A, 23, Nov. 1884, IOLR. Note that these statistics are 
not broken down by religion, so there is no way of knowing how many Muslim girls 
are included in these numbers. 
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schools and scholars once money became tight proved their indifference 
to the education of women. Before jumping to such conclusions, how- 
ever, one needs to speculate about the meaning of these statistics."® The 
great increase in the number of schools and students seems incompatible 
with a plan thar envisaged the training of teachers for the zenanas of the 
gentry, and the curriculum—while somewhat more practical than one 
based on learning to read scripture—seems inconsistent with the sort of 
teaching offered by panditsand maulvis, or by ustanis, for that matter. If, 
on the other hand, these were village schools offering lessons to little girls 
regardless of status, then the numbers and the curriculum make more 
sense, but the prestige of the endeavour would be correspondingly lower, 
and that would help explain the indifference of the gentry once govern- 
ment funding dried up. 

Equally, the social categories utilized by the British administrators 
were by no means straightforward. The ‘chiefs and gentry’ referred to in 
this plan were the big landlords and notables whom the Punjab govern- 
ment was anxious to court for political reasons. Particularly in the after- 
math of the 1857 revolt, the government was concerned to keep those 
whom it regarded as ‘natural leaders’ on its side, to help keep control over. 
vast rural areas.” The government was quite content to pay lip service to 
the ‘downward filtration’ theory, which had been around atleast since the 
time of Macaulay,” in the interests of providing a bit more patronage to 
itsallies. The Punjab government, in other words, in the guise of favour- 
ing a social reform, was actually backing the starus quo. 

On the other hand, one could argue that the Punjab government esti- 
mated that if women’s education was to gain gradual acceptance, the 
‘chiefs and gentry,’ with their political and social prestige, would have to 
bebehind it. While valid, that assumption ignores the economic motiva- 
tion behind the desire for women’s education in the incipent middle class. 
The revenues of the big zamindars insulated them from the need for 
professional employment and any reason to economize on their number 
of retainers. In addition, many of the Muslim zamindars of the western. 


™ Quite aside from their accuracy, which is suspect—since no inspector could 
confirm the number of schools, let alone the number of students. 

Van den Dungen, The Punjab Tradition, pp. 31-41. 

® According to Macaulay, 'it is impossible for us, with our limited means, to educate 
the body of the people. We must at present do our best to form a class who may be 
interpreters berween us and the millions whom wegovern . .  H. Sharp, ed., Selection: 
from Educational Records, Pt. I, 1781-1839, p. 116. 
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Punjab were pin. Their position of religious leadership, based on the 
customary allegiance of piri-muridi, made them resistant to the anti- 
customary and scriptural norms espoused by many of the Muslim re- 
formers?! Lacking financial stringency, and benefitting from popular 
religious traditions, the landed magnates of the Punjab had little reason 
to educate their wives and daughters beyond the minimum. The western- 
educated professional classes, who had a greater interest in women’s 
education and a greater stake in social change, but who were still an 
infinitesimal political force in the Punjab in the 1860s and 1870s, were 
Jeftout ofaccountin this particular plan. By the 1880s, however, middle- 
class urban Punjabis began to organize to establish their own schools for 
girls under various auspices. A number of such organizations will be dis- 
cussed below. 

‘The Indian government paid more attention to questions of educa- 
tional policy during the 1880s, thanks to the Indian Education Commis- 
sion of 1882. Known as the Hunter Commission, this body gathered ex- 
tensive testimony on the state of Indian education, compiled statistics, 
and issued a detailed report in 1884, in which it devoted a chapter to 
female education and made a number of recommendations.” Among its 
findings, not surprisingly, was that female education was more prevalent 
in the South than in the North, and in Bengal chan in the rest of North 
India. The number of girls’ schools and students by region in 1882 
follows: 


Province. Girls’ Schools Students 
NW Provinces and 

Avadh (UP) 308 8,883, 
Punjab 311 9,353 
Bengal 1015 41,349 
Bombay 343 26,766 
Madras 557 35,0424 


The Hunter Commission report recommended a liberal interpreta- 
tion of the grant-in-aid rules in order to encourage women's education. 
‘Among other things, it favoured recognizing and encouraging zenana 
education, and establishing additional normal schools or classes for the 
training of women teachers, so that they might replace men teachers in 


David Gilmartin, Empire and Islam: Punjab and the Making of Pakistan, 
pp. 40-56. 
"A Hunter Commission Report, pp. 521-49. 
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allgirls schools. In the girls’ schools that existed, it ecommendedasome- 
what different curriculum from the one for boys, and the preparation of 
suitable textbooks. It also recommended some form of inspection by 
women, and that ‘native gentlemen interested in female education’ be 
asked to serve on local committees for the supervision of girls’ schools, 
along with ‘European and native ladies.’ It further favoured recognizing 
native associations for the promotion of women’seducation, and encour- 
aging them by means of grants. Most of these recommendations were 
noncontroversial, putting the government in a position to aid and super- 
vise, but not to initiate, programmes for women’s education. On the 
question of whether to foster girls schools or zenana education, the com- 
mission came down firmly on both sides of fence. 

Another government effort, noteworthy for its direct approach to the 
question of women's education in North India, came in 1904 in the 
United Provinces. Sir Harcourt Butler, then the Education Secretary of 
the UP government, appointed a committee to consider methods of im- 
proving women's education. The composition of the committee was 
significant, for it was totally middle-class: six of its eight members were 
legal practitioners, at least one was a journalist, and one or two had 
nationalist leanings. The generation that had passed since Montgomery's 
Punjab initiative, and the twenty years since the Hunter Commission, 
had seen the exponential growth of the western-educated middle class 
and its increasing organization, whether for social reform or politics 
Butler, who later served as Lieutenant-Governor of UP, was known to 
be a friend of the talugdars? the revenue intermediaries and landed 
magnates of the former princely state of Avadh, but in this instance he 
turned to the men of the urban middle class whom he knew would give 
setious consideration to the question of women's education. Indeed, 
many members of the committee were already known for their efforts in 
establishing girls’ schools. 

This was strictly a consultative committee, not empowered to sum- 


Ibid. pp. 548-9. 

?"The chairman of che committee was G.N. Chakravarti, LLB, an Inspector of 
Schools; other members were: Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, later one of the 
founders of Benares Hindu University and a lawyer; Sayyid Karamat Husain, 
Bartister-at-Law, Allahabad, the founder of two girls’ schools; Hamid Ali Khan, 
Barriseer-ar-Law, Lucknow; Dr Satish Chandra Banerjee, MA, LLD, who ran a git 
school in Lucknow; Ganga Prashad Varma, Allahabad; Rai Bahadur Kunwar 
Parmanand; and Shaikh Muhammad Abdullah, LLB, Aligarh, the founder of Aligarh. 
Girls School. UPED, 332A/11/1905, UPAL. 

"Francis Robinson, Separarim among Indian Muslims, pp. 260, 380-1, 429-30. 
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mon witnesses, but rather to make informal inquiries, to visit some 
schools, and to make recommendations concerning familiar questions: 
(1) Which of the two systems, schools or the training of governesses for 
zenanas, should be developed and to what extene (2) In the development 
of schools, were day or boarding schools preferable? The committee was 
also to'advise the government on how best to ensure adequate inspection, 
about the curriculum, on whether Hindu and Muslim girls should be 
educated separately or together, and on how to recruit more women 
teachers. Butler also inquired how best to secure the co-operation of 
Indian ladies in spreading women’s education. Even asking the question 
was something ofa breakthrough, although certainly the underlying as- 
sumption was that Indian women remained passive bystanders, if not 
obstacles, to male initiatives. 

The Committee, appointed in late 1904, submitted tsreportin 1905. 
Its members had made personal inquiries, and the committee had sent 
out 200 questionnaires and received ninety replies. The Chairman, G.N. 
Chakravarti, and two other members, Ganga Prashad Varma and Shaikh 
Abdullah, had also visited a number of schools: in Calcutta, Bethune 
College, the Brahmo Samaj Girls School, and Sister Nivedita's School; 
in Allahabad, the Crosthwaite Girls’ School; in Jalandhar, the Kanya 
Mahavidyalaya, an Arya Samaj school; and girls’ schools in Dehra Dun 
and Meerut. Concerning these visis, Shaikh Abdullah wrote an editorial 
in Khatun in which he was particularly complimentary toward the efforts 
of the Kanya Mahavidyalaya. He noted that Lala Dev Raj of the Arya 
Samaj had started the school about ten years previously and that it had 
around 100students, Daughters of respectable families went to the school, 
the enthusiasm of the students for learning was palpable, and after com- 
pleting their schooling, they had to work for a year without pay in this 
or another Arya Samaj school. In that way, the school saved money, but 
also developed a spirit of service, He then related the story of a girl, who 
when she left the school to get married, was offered Rs 1000 by her hus- 
bandforornaments. She, however, asked his permission to give the money 
to the school instead, which he, being an enlightened person, agreed to. 
The Shaikh used this example to make the point that Muslims were far 
behind the Arya Samajis in their enthusiasm for girls’ education.” 

The committee recommended the development of a school system for 


T'UPED, 3324/11/1905, UPAL, 

Editorial, Khatun 2, 4 (April 1905): 183-4; on the Kanya Mahavidhyalaya, see 
Madhu Kishwar, ‘Arya Samaj and Women's Education: Kanya Mahavidyalaya, 
Jalandhar,’ EPW 21, 17 (26 April 1986): WS 9-24. 
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girls, since that would have a greater impact than zeriana education, but 
wanted to continue efforts to expand the supply of peripatetic governes- 
ses as well. They felt that the most effective means to spread women's 
education was to create a strong current of opinion in its favour. They 
conceded that since the upper classes were still reluctant to send their 
daughters toschool, that home teaching was still necessary, and thus both 
systems needed to be developed simultaneously. They felt that Hindu 
and Muslim girls’ schools should be separate (Karamat Husain, who had 
started the Crosthwaite School in Allahabad for girls ofall communities, 
dissentedon this point), and that upper-caste and lower-caste girls should 
also be educated separately. Boarding schools were premature, except for 
normal schools, where living arrangements for trainces were necessary. 
To recruit more teachers, they recommended more scholarships, and 
special scholarships for wives of male normal school students and for 
widows. They recommended improving the staff at the existing women’s 
normal school (in Lucknow), starting another one, and ensuring purdah 
arrangements at these schools. 

They also recommended a separate curriculum for girls schools and 
a special series of textbooks for the purpose. Among the subjects men- 
tioned were reading, writing, arithmetic, cutting and sewing, needle- 
work, hygiene, and some form of religious or moral instruction. For pur- 
posesofinspection, they requested the appointment ofar least one Indian 
Education Service inspectress, and European and Indian lady honorary 
inspectresses. Once again, they emphasized the importance of purdah, 
and thus the necessity of inspection only by women. Suggested ways of 

ng interest in girls’ education included monetary prizes, free 
books and fees to poor girls, no fees in girls schools but fees for home 
teaching, exhibitions of students’ needlework with prizes, the publication 
of an educational journal devoted to women's education,” and visits by 
inspectresses to the homes of Indian gentlemen to urge their support for 
girls’ education. 

On the basis of their report, Butler made a number of fairly noncom- 
mittal policy decisions, conceding that there was no prospect that the 
government could do all that the committee recommended. For the 
moment, the educational authorities would have to rely on aided schools 
for the expansion of women's education. They would, however, appoint 


? Shaikh Abdullah, a member of the committee, had established Khatunin Aligarh 
in mid-1904, so this recommendation had some relevance for him. 

"Text of the Committee's Report, in GN Chakravarti to DPI, UP, Lucknow, 
10 May 1905, UPED, 332A/11/1905, UPAL. 
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an Education Service inspectress,” enlarge the Lucknow Female Normal 
School and establish another one elsewhere, perhaps in Allahabad, and 
urge local boards to expand zenana teaching as soon as teachers were 
available? These were hardly bold initiatives and showed that women's 
education was still low on the government's list of priorities. In consult- 
ing members of the middle class and the legal profession Butler did how- 
ever show an awareness of their increased political importance and the 
need to secure their co-operation with the government, especially in as 
culturally sensitive a matter as women’s education. 

Reflecting some of these cultural sensitivities, the new Inspectress of 
Girls’ Schools, Helen Stuart, explained some of the obstacles in the way 
of recruiting more women teachers: 


* Both Hindus and Muslims of the higher classes, and to a large extent of the 
middle and poorer classes, object to allowing their women to become teachers, 
though among the latter the objection may be overcome if there is [sufficient] 
inducement. 

* [Objections include]: (1) Thebeliefthaea woman should stay in her own home, 
and that there is something derogatory in her going out to earn her own 
living . . . (2) The suspicion with which women teachers are regarded; many in 
the past have been of doubtful character . . . a state of things that is naturally 
a stumbling block to the respectable. 

* The inducement to break away from custom is often scarcely strong enough, 
as there area good number of schools in which the salaries given are little more 
than those of menial servants. 

* The recruiting ground for teachers is exceedingly limited . .. I believe chat in 
the best families practically all the women can atleast read and write, and some 
have a fair degree of education, but to hope for teachers from these [for 
government schools) is impossible . . * 


Miss Stuart had hit upon a major problem faced not only by the govern- 
ment, but also by reformers seeking teachers for girls’ schools. Zenana 
teachers, or ustanis, were either servants, or respectable women fallen on 
hard times. To work for remuneration was not really respectable, Thus 
the clientele for a normal school would not be from the class that the 
government sought to cultivate. A school for members of the elite, the 
clientele that both the government and the reformers desited—whether 


* In 1908, Miss Helen G. Stuart (b. 1877), BA, St. Hilda's, Oxford, M.A., Dublin, 
was appointed Chief Inspectress of Girls’ Schools for UP. UPED, 184/1908, UPAL; 
cf. Pat Barr, The Dust in the Balance, pp. 14-17. 

? Butler to DPI, UP, Allahabad, 22 Feb. 1906, UPED, 332A/11/1905, UPAL. 

Note by H.G. Stuart, Chief Inspectress of Girls Schools UP, to DPI UP, 
Lucknow, July 1911, UPED, 154/1908, UPAL. 
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for political or patronage purposes, should therefore not be a normal 
school, but a primary school offering a basic literary curriculum and 
wifely skills. The problem of where to recruit teachers remained un- 
solved. 

In contrast to the government, missionary societies were less reluctant 
to brave Indian cultural resistance. In their quest for souls, they viewed 
the Bible as a major weapon and the zenana as a vulnerable institution. 
Missionary organizations such as the Church Missionary Society and its 
women's branch, the Church of England Zenana Mission Society, to- 
gether with a rival organization, the Zenana Bible and Medical Mission 
Society, had powerful members and allies among the British Indian 
officialdom, and active propaganda and fund-raising networksin Britain 
to support their efforts. They recruited young women to go to India to 
teach and to cure women who were otherwise inaccestible to the outside 
world. Missionary women wentabroad to spread the gospel, but they also 
took up challenging careers in teaching and medicine, with degrees of 
independence that they could not have equaled at home. Their rhetorical 
enthusiasm wasall for proselytization, but carried a subtext of revolution- 
ary social change. The irony was that the change they themselves experi- 
enced was much greater than anything they were able to effect in foreign 
climes, for the role models that they taught—as opposed to the ones they 
were living—were based on Victorian ideals of domesticity and only 
served co reinforce women's subordinate roles in the household.” 

One of the missionaries’ major contributions, an effort which the gov- 
ernment had generally found too expensive, was zenana teaching. In this 
work, women missionaries and their local ‘Bible women’ could do what 
most male teachers could not, go into zenanas and teach several genera- 
tions of women at time. Missionary women sent back glowing descrip- 
tions of the gratitude and cordiality with which they were received, and 
the way in which word of their visits spread from house to house in the 
crowded quarters of Lucknow, Delhi, Amritsar, and Lahore.” These 
ladies were quick to point out that Muslim men were more reluctant to 
send the women of their families to ‘godless’ government schools that 
they were to have them learn to read from the Urdu Bible.” They voiced 
optimism about persuading the women to abandon their ‘False Prophet’ 


Leslie Flemming, ‘Introduction,’ and "New Models: New Roles: U.S. Presbyte- 
rian Women Missionaries and Social Change in North India, 1870-1910, in L. 
Flemming, ed., Women's Work for Women: Missionaries and Social Change in Asia, 
pp. 1-10, 35-57. 

IE, 1, 1 (an. 1872): 43-46, CMS. 

* India's Women (IW), 2 (1882): 149, 158, CMS. 
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in favour of Christianity.” Perhaps they did not realize that the Bible is 
recognized as a sacred book by Muslims too, and that a willingness to 
learn to read it was not necessarily evidence of a desire to abandon Islam. 
‘Though a small Christian community developed, and Christian women, 
whether European or Indian, were widely recruited as teachers for the 
new girls’ schools, there were very few conversions from Islam to Christ- 
anicy?* 

Among the more successful manifestations of Christian missions in 
North India were a number of educational institutions that became the 
backbone of women's higher education in the early twentieth century. 
Indians of various religious persuasions founded their own girls’ schools, 
buc until those schools developed into secondary schools and colleges the 
missionary colleges were frequently the only choice for women seeking 
higher degrees. Kinnaird College in Lahore, that grew out of a Christian 
girls’ school founded in the 1880s and became a college in 1913, and 
Isabella Thoburn College in Lucknow, originally founded as Lal Bagh 
Girls High School in the 1870s, that became a college in 1901, have dis- 
tinguished themselves as educators of generations of Indian women, of 
whatever religious affiliation. Their stories will not be told here, save to 
note that Muslim women attended these missionary colleges without 
detriment to their religious allegiance.” 

Inthe Punjab, wherezenana missionaries were particularly numerous, 
currents of resistance to the missionaries soon arose. Muslims began 
founding girls’ primary schools of their own, to ensure that female lite- 
racy had some religious content, and that such content was Islamic, not 
Christian. Foremost among these efforts were a number of voluntary 
organizations formed by men of the incipient Muslim middle class. 


Anjumans: Muslim Associations for Social and 
Educational Reform 

The Muslim middle class of northern India emerged in the late nine- 
teenth century, as we have seen, from among the late Mughal service 
gent, largely sharif or chiming tobe uch and conscious of thcir al 
from previous positions of influence. Political resistance to the 
having proved futile, many opted for service with the new eae 


"IW, 4 (1884): 22, CMS. 

Flemming, ‘New Models, New Roles,’ pp. 39-40, 47. 

On these rwo institutions, sce Michelle Maskiell, Women Berween Cultures: The 
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or at least acquiescence in the face of British power. Cultural resistance 
remained strong, however, and even those who opted for western edu- 
cation (ora combination of slamicand western) drew the line at religious 
conversion. But resisting Christianity was only one of the reasons why 
this class favoured women's education and other social reforms. We have 
seen a complex of issues emerge that included the need to restructure the 
economy of the home, the attack on useless customs for both economic 
and religious reasons, the emergence of a standard of individual piety 
based on knowledge of the scriptures, the desire for greater communica- 
tion and co-operation between educated husbands and their wives, and 
the need to raise healthy children capable of taking advantage of future 
opportunities. 

‘These issues of ‘private’ life were tied to newly-emerging conceptions 
oflarger communities. The family, asa kinship unit, constituted the basic 
building-block of society, tied to other lineages through marriage, 
patron-client networks, and bonds of religious discipleship. As broader, 
‘public’ identities of class, region, religious community, and even nation 
were articulated, the family became not only the basic unit of kinship, 
but also the locus for molding behaviour appropriate to membership in 
these larger entities. If the community, however defined, was viewed as 
a family writ large,“ then the reform of the family and the reform of the 
community were inextricably linked. 

The class that advocated social and educational reforms did not in- 
clude the wealthiest landed aristocrats, for reasons discussed above, 
although when patronizing women's education became politically ac- 
ceptable, they too participated. A portrait of the reformist, respectable 
(sharif) middle class of Muslimsin North India has emerged that includes 
a number of distinct elements: small-town landed families with urban 
connections, petty judicial and revenue officials, other government ser- 
vants, some merchants, teachers literati, and publicists, and members of 
the ‘ulama who were concerned with individual religious piety, and who 

overlap with a number of the other categories. These were the 


“Oras Benedict Anderson would have it, imagined. 

“For a further exploration of this idea, see G. Minaule, “The Extended Family as 
Metaphor and the Expansion of Women’s Realm, in Minault, ed., The Extended 
Family, pp. 3-18. 

" Oneshould note chat the lines of demarcation between these social categories are 
not always clear. A member of che petty gentry could be considered a rural landlord, 
or iFhis income came more from urban sources, a member of the middle class. Some 
service gentry families educated one son for legal or administrative service, andanother 
as an 'alim, and so on. 
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kinds of people associated with the Aligarh movement and with other 
religious and educational movements, and with the various Muslim 
voluntary associations, or anjumans, that blossomed in the late ni 
teenth century. Indeed, the ties between the ‘private’ and the ‘public’ 
issues sketched above take on institutional form with the emergence of 
anjumans. ^ 

A proliferation of voluntary organizations had occurred in the coastal 
cities in the nineteenth century. They provided a forum for the coming 
together of men with common interests and education, motivated by 
issues of class or region that extended beyond the traditional boundaries 
of caste or kinship and locale, Many were built around issues of Hindu 
social and religious reform, or conversely, the defense of certain tradi- 
tions. Such organizations were constructed on a western pattern: they met 
regularly, or at least once a year, elected officers, collected dues or raised 
funds from donations, and they frequently had a journal, or some form 
of publication, in which the writings and speeches of the members and 
the proceedings of their meetings were printed. Once British rule was 
extended to northern India, such organizations began to appear in that 
region as well. The phenomenon was particularly noticeable from the 
1860s onwards in the Punjab, where Muslims were in a slight majority, 
and where they belonged to both the landed and professional elites. As a 
result, they played a greater role in the formation of voluntary organiza- 
tions in the Punjab than Muslims had in the coastal regions. 

The earliest association in the Punjab devoted to educational matters 
was the Anjuman-i-Punjab, founded in Lahore in 1865 with the blessings 
of the Lieutenant-Governor. An association of European and Indian 
government servants and professionals, as well as representatives of 
the leading landed families, the Anjuman was elite and intercommunal. 
Its Secretary was Muhammad Husain Azad, but its moving spirit 
was GW. Leitner (1840-99), an orientalist and Principal of Lahore's 
Government College.“ The government regarded the Anjuman as a 


ED. Churchill, “Muslim Societies in the Punjab,’ Panjab Past and Present 8, 
1 (April 1974): 69-91; Lelyveld, Aligarh’s First Generation, pp. 300-5. 

“Azad (1830-1910), another graduate of old Delhi College, is best known as the 
first literary critic in Urdu, author of Nairang-i-Khoyal (1880), and Ab-i-Hayat 
(1883). On his thought, see Frances Pritchere, New of Awareness 

“On Leitner, sec his History of Indigenous Education in the Punjab, and H.L.O. 
Garrett and Abdul Hamid, A History of Government College, Labore, 1864-1964, 
pp. 1-66. 
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‘dependable, loyal representative of public opinion,’ although members 
of the Anjuman used its offices to lobby on behalf of issues of their own 
as well.“ The central issue that occupied the Anjuman in its early years 
was the establishment of an oriental university in the Punjab, with 
instruction in the vernacular. This was Leitner's pet project, but his 
orientalism and the cultural concerns of the Anjuman’s various constitu- 
ent groups ultimately failed to convince the central govetnment. When 
the Punjab University was established in 1882, it was on the pattern of 
the other Indian universities.” 

The Anjuman-i-Punjab, as a somewhat amorphous organization, 
began to lose influence in the 1880s and was replaced by anjumans re- 
presenting different specific constitutencies within it. One of these was 
the Anjuman-i-Islamia, established in Lahore in 1869 by members of the 
local Muslim elite interested in restoring the Badshahi Masjid and 2 
number of other mosquesto their former glory, and in representing Mus- 
lim interests to the government. It was, therefore, a uniquely Muslim 
organization—by contrast with the Anjuman-i-Punjab that was inter- 
communal in character—but it was similarly loyal to the government. 
Members of the Anjuman-i-lslamia were among Sir Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan's most avid supporters in the Punjab, and established scholarships 
to send boys to Aligarh College. A branch of this Anjuman was set up in 
Amritsar in 1882, and started an Anglo-Oriental school ofits own, on the 
pattern of Aligarh.“# Moreimportantamong specifically Muslim anjumans 
in the Punjab, however, was the Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-Islam (Associa 
tion for the Protection of Islam) of Lahore, founded in 1884. 


The Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-Islam of Labore. 
The priorities of the Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-lslam reflected both its 
middle class orientation and its specifically Muslim membership. Its 
list of aims included the promotion of Islam and Islamic culture and 
education in the broadest sense, through institutions, publications, 
preaching, and community-wide organization. In this mission, it in- 
cluded women’s education as an explicitly anti-missionary measure. The 
Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-Islam [AHI] underlined its ambition to provide 


“Jeffrey Perill, The Anjuman-i-Punjab as a Common Interest Association and 
Symbol of Social Change in Nineteenth-Century Punjab,” quote from p. 347. 

^ Garrett and Hamid, History of Government College Labore, pp. 45-7. 
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"suitable! instruction for both Muslim boys and girls, in a curriculum that 
would contain a religious component, 'soas to save them from falling into 
the hands of the followers of other religions." The leaders of the AHI, 
Khalifa Hamiduddin, its President, Shaikh Karim Bakhsh, its Secretary, 
and mostofits membership came from the Kashmiri and Arain’ lineages 
of Lahore's old city, merchants, petty traders, and minor government 
officials. Their children comprised the clientele for the Anjuman's 
schools 

In addition to founding the Islamia College for boys which attracted 
princely patronage from Bhopal, Bahawalpur, and Hyderabad—and 
orphanages for boys and girls, the AHI started a number of primary 
schools for girls in the densest quarters of the old city. Starting with five 
in 1885, the number of girls’ schools increased to fifteen by 1894, then 
declined again to eightin che early 1900s. Girls from the AHI orphanage 
also attended these schools. Enrollment fluctuated, but averaged from 
thirty to fifty students per school. The curriculum included Urdu, Per- 
sian, writing (significantly), arithmetic, needlework, and the Quran” 

The AHI's motivation in starting girls’ schools was embedded in its 
mission to uphold Islam and the cause of progress in the Muslim com- 
munity. For Muslims to advance, they must be educated but should not 
lose sight of their own culture in the process. Islamic learning must be 
imparted, and the Muslim family—locus of moral training and ritual 
cobscrvance—must be upheld. For all these reasons, it was necessary to 
instruct the girls as well as the boys. If the internal reform of the Muslim 
community was the foremost reason for the AHI’s programme, the ex- 
ternal defense of Islam from the challenge of Christian missionaries and 
Hindu reformers was also part of its frame of reference. The Punjab was 
an area of active Christian missions, buta more formidable threat was the 
proselytizing zeal of the Arya Samaj, with its campaigns to reconvert 


 Anjuman-i-Himayar-i-Islam, Lahore, Risala7, 6 (Feb. 1891): 1; Eng. tr. of its lise 
of goals in J.N. Farquhar, Modern Religious Movements in India, pp. 347-8; cf. Syed 
Razi Wasti, ‘Anjuman Himayat-i-Llam, Lahore—A Brief History, in his The Political 
Triangle in India, pp. 25-36. 

* Fortheimportance of Kashmiris and Arainsin Punjabi urban society and politics, 
see Gilmartin, Empire and Islam, pp. 82-95. 

" Anjuman-i-Himayar-i-lslam, Mukbtacar Tarikh-t-Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-Llam, 
1938 (50th Anniversary Proceedings and Short History); Anjuman-i-Himayat-i- 
Islam, Diamond Jubilee 1967. 

“Anjuman-i-Himayar-i-Islam, Lahore, Risala 7, 6 (Feb. 1891): 20-24; 8, 7 (Feb. 
1892): 21-2; 11, 2 (Feb. 1894): 15-16; 15, 2 (Feb. 1898): 7-8; the files of the Risala 
(Magazine) of the AHI are at the Research Society of Pakistan, Lahore. 
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Muslims and Christians to Arya Hinduism. The Aryas also had schools 
of their own for both boys and girls.” Faced with this competition from 
revivalist Hinduism, the AHI saw an added reason to educate both boys 
and girls under Islamic auspices. In addition, the problem of providing 
educated wives for their own and future generations of educated Muslims 
undoubtedly entered into the considerations of the AHT's members. 

Thanks to the Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-Islam and the competitive intel- 
Jectual and religious atmosphere of Lahore in the 1880sand'90s, Muslim 
girls’ education was more advanced in the Punjab capital than in Delhi 
or Aligarh at that time. Muslim girls of respectable families were still edu- 
cated at home by tutors, ifa tutor could be found. For families who could 
not afford such an arrangement, the AHI's vernacular primary schools 
with some Islamic content in their curriculum were a suitable option, 
although there was still a lot of opposition to having purdah-observing 
girls leave their homes to go to school. Devout Muslims, however, given 
the choice between an AHI school and a zenana teacher provided by 
Christian missionaries, might opt for the former. 

Once involved in the task of female primary education, the AHI was 
faced with overcoming numerous special problems. Parents were unwill- 
ing to give as much financial support for girls’ education as for boys’, so 
thesale of the girls needlework helped to supportthe schools. There were 
few women with sufficient training to be teachers, and no ‘superannuated 
mulla! who could teach such special female subjects as needlework. 
Inspection had to be done by a male inspector appointed by the AHI, but 
apparently he was able to visit the girls’ schools and conduct the examin- 
ations. Textbooks suitable for use in girls’ schools were scarce.” The AHI 
paid particular attention to preparing and publishing texts for schools, 
foundingabookdepotin 1885 and expandingits publication programme 
continually thereafter. It published an inexpensive edition of the Quran, 
and started its own journal, the Risals-i-Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-liam:* 
Its Urdu primer and elementary textbooks on Islam were perennially em- 
ployed in its own schools and other Muslim schools in the Punjab. The 


**K.W. Jones, ‘Communalism in the Punjab, the Arya Samaj Contribution,’ JAS 
28, 1 (Nov. 1968): 39-54; Idem., Arya Dharm: Hindu Consciousness in 19th Century 
Punjab, Maskiell, Women Benween Cultures p. 22; Madhu Kishwar, ‘Arya Samaj and 
Women's Education." 

Farquhar, Modern Religious Movements, pp. 348-9. 

Was, ‘AHI—A Brief History; pp. 34-5. 

% The Risala and the AHI's Mukhtasar Tarikh are the sources for much of the 
information related here. 
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AHI curriculum for girls was much the same as that for boys at the ele- 
mentary level, but also emphasized training girls in useful subjects for 
their future rolesas wives and mothers: cooking, sewing, embroidery, and 
hygiene. The AHI also received a government grant-in-aid to support 
their primary schools and to stare a female normal school.” 

To overcome another problem, that of the high dropout rate due to 
carly marriage, Mian Shah Din, a graduate of Lahore’s Government Col- 
lege and member of the AHI, proposed shortening che girls’ course forthe 
upper primary standard to three years, instead of the usual four or five. 
He also advocated home classes for women in order to continue their 
education beyond the primary level.” In the early 1890s, Mian Shah Din 
(1868-1918) did not advocate higher education for women; indeed, his 
approach was rather to lower standardsin order to accommodate custom. 
Shah Din, however, was a young man with a brilliant future. From a 
modest background, he had distinguished himself at Lahore's Govern- 
rhent College and went on to study for the bar in London. Shah Din re- 
turned to Lahore to practice law, later becoming a justice of the Punjab 
Chief Court. In addition to law, his talents turned to literature; he was an 
Urdu poct who published in Shaikh Abdul Qadir's journal, Makhzan:® 
By the time Shah Din attained the ranks of the judiciary, he had also be- 
come a patron and advocate of women’s higher education. 

Justice Shah Din andhis cousin, Mian Muhammad Shafi, were leaders 
of the Baghbanpura Arains, a lineage of agriculturalist Muslims who 
owed their historic importance in Lahore to being the descendants of the 
Mughal's Shalimar gardeners. Shah Din's father was the proprietor of a 
brick kiln who had died young, leaving seven children. Shah Din's elder 
brother, Mian Zahuruddin, also a lawyer though locally-trained, helped 
pay for his studious younger brother's education at Government College 
and supported his legal studies in London. Mian (later Sir) Muhammad 
Shafi (1869-1932) attended Forman Christian College in Lahore, also 
studied for the bar in London, and returned to Lahore to a prosperous 


7'Mian Shah Din, "Native Girls’ Schools: Their Short-Comings and How to 
Remedy Them, in Bashir Ahmad, Justice Shah Din: His Life and Writings pp. 85-96; 
this article was dated 1887, but chereis noevidence that the normal school was started. 
at chat date. 

"^ Ibid, pp. 95-6; but there is no evidence that his suggestion was implemented. 

Shah Din, ‘Home Classes for Purdah Ladies,’ in Ibid., pp. 135-51. 

“Abdul Qadir was also a furure President of the AHI. 

“Bashir Ahmad, ‘Mian Muhammad Shah Din, (Biographical Sketch by Shah 
Din'sson) in Ibid., pp. 16-81, esp. pp. 31-46 and poetic selections, app pp. 1-12; 
Jahan Ara Shah Nawaz, Father and Daughter, pp. 20-38. 
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legal practice. He was the politician of the family, an early and prominent 
Muslim Leaguer, who served in the Punjab Legislative Assembly. In 
1919, Shafi became the Education Member of the Viceroy's Executive 
Council, and in 1923, the Law Member; he was also a Muslim delegate 
to the Round Table Conferences in London in the early 1930s." If Shah 
Din provided intellectual linkages co Muslim reformers elsewhere in 
India, Shafi participated in political networks that linked Muslims 
nationally. 

The cousins’ families intermarried. Shaf's first wife was Shah Din's 
sister, who died young, Shafi ssecond wife, Amirunnissa, and Shah Din's 
wife were cousins. Shah Din's son, Mian Bashir Ahmad, married one of 
Shafi’s daughters, Gecti Ara. Shafi'sson, Mian Muhammad Rafi married 
Shah Din's daughter, Asghari. Shafi’s other daughter, Jahan Ara, married 
Mian Shah Nawaz, the son of Shah Din's elder brother, Zahuruddin. 
Cousin marriage is preferred in many Muslim lineages, especially those 
with land, asa way of keeping landholdings intact. Cousin marriages can 
also be advantageous to the women concerned, as they are not marrying 
total strangers nor moving far from familiar surroundings. Usually— 
though not invariably—they are better treated and mote comfortable in 
their married lives, and can exercise more influence in the family as a 
result of the relationship of their natal and conjugal elders. This was 
certainly the case with the ‘Mian family’ of Baghbanpura. 

These two gentlemen, prominent in the Punjab’s legal and political 
life, were the quintessential upwardly-mobile middle class Muslim pro- 
fessionals who had-emerged from the smaller landed gentry with urban 
connections. They were also indicative of the degree to which British 
policies in the Punjab had cemented close political ties to smaller pro- 
prietary interests. Progressive in educational marters, reformist in 


Bashir Ahmad, ‘Mian Shah Din,’ pp. 16-23; Jahan Ara Shah Nawaz, Fatherand 
Daughter, pp. 2-3, 39-143 passim. 

“This generalization is gleaned from conversations with Elizabeth Warnock 
Fernca, based on her extensive ethnographic work among women in Arab societies- 
See also Lila Abu-Lughod, Veiled Sentiments: Honor and Poetry in a Bedouin Society, 
pp. 56-9; and Andrea Rugh, Family in Contemporary Egypt, pp. 108-15. It is admit- 
tedly a generalization subject to many counter exam} 

 Shafi's daughter, Jahan Ara Shah Nawaz, in Father and Daughter, details the 
activities ofthe women in her family, their education, activism in educational causes, 
and is the source for much of the biographical information here. Bashir Ahmad's 
biography of his father, Justice Shah Din, gives family details as well, but emphasizes 
Shah Din's public life. 

Van den Dungen, The Punjab Tradition, pp. 247 f; Gilmartin, Empire and 
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religion, and loyal to the British in politics, they were pethaps the best- 
known members of the Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-Islam, with the possible 
exceptions of the poet-philosopher, Sir Muhammad Iqbal, a Lahore 
Kashmiri, and Sir Fazli Husain, the Unionist political leader.“ The AHI 
acted locally but had wider networks of support and sympathy. Promi- 
nent outside speakers at AHI meetings over the years included Sir Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan, Nazir Ahmad, Muhsin ul-Mulk, and Hali. 

The cousins’ support for women’s education, and the education they 
gave to their own daughters, bolstered educational and literary activities 
in Lahore, but also looked beyond the local to the national scene. Shafi's 
wife, Amirunnissa, had been educated at home and knew Urdu, Persian, 
and alitde English; she counted among her friends Muhammadi Begam, 
and the Mian family was among the early subscribers to Tabzib un- 
‘Niswan. The two men sent their daughters to the Victoria Girls’ School 
in the old city of Lahore—the same school where Ashrafunnissa (Bibi 
Ashraf) had taught.“ Among the other students there was Fatima Begam, 
later editor of Sharif Bibi. In 1906, Shafi and Shah Din each gave Rs 5000 
toward the founding of the Queen Mary Girls’ High School in Lahore, 
which included in its curriculum the teaching of English. Their daughters 
were among its frst students; among their teachers were Englishwomen. 
Queen Mary's was established asthe feminine counterpart to the Aitchison 
Chiefs’ College, and its students were groomed to be the wives of promi- 
nent men. It is ironic—though not surprising, given their political choi- 
ces—that Shafi and Shah Din, long supporters of the AHI, nevertheless 
sought for their daughters an education thar included English, as opposed 
to the vernacular education with explicit Islamic content that was 
championed by the local Anjuman. Shafi's wife and daughter left purdah 
when he became a member of the central government in the 1920s. His 
daughter, Jahan Ara Shah Nawaz, became in her turn a champion of 


Islam, pp. 11-38; J.S. Grewal, ‘Agrarian Production and Colonial Policy in the 
Punjab, in M. Hasan and N. Gupta, eds, India: Colonial Encounter, pp. 293-308. 

“Mian (Sir) Fazli Husain (1877-1936), educated at Government College, Lahore, 
Cambridge University, and che Inns of Court; active in the AHI and Secretary, Islamia 
College, 1906-18; member Punjab Legislative Assembly and Minister of Education, 
Punjab Government, 19205; founder of Unionist Parry, 1923; member Viceroy's 
Legislative Council and Executive Council, 1930s. Azim Husain, Fazli-Husain: A 
Political Biography. 

© Wasti,‘AHI—Brief History; p. 30; on Muhsin ul-Mulk, see below, pp. 189-91, 
201. 

*4 This school was founded in 1869. Maskiell, Women Between Cultures, pp. 15-16, 
98. 
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women’s education and was active locally and nationally in social reform 
and politics. 

The Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-Islam did not take up secondary or colle- 
giate education for women until 1925, when several of its schools began 
to teach up to the middle standard level. In 1936, one of these schools 
became a high school. In 1937, Fatima Begam, who was the Superinten- 
dent of Municipal Urdu Girls’ Schools in Bombay and the editor of her 
own weekly, Khatun, began championing the idea of vernacular higher 
education for girls in the Punjab and urged the AHI to establish a verna- 
cular university for women as part of its fiftieth anniversary celebrations. 
She proposed that the B.A. degree at such a university should include 
Arabic, Persian, and Urdu, Quranic commentary (afi and hadith, 
Islamic history and geography, and dinijar (theology). There would be 
only one paper in English. Along with these subjects, home economics 
would also be taught, including cooking, sewing, embroidery, and health 
care. A number of meetings in support of this vision were held and the 
Nawab of Bhopal proffered some patronage. Late in 1937, Fatima Begam 
resigned her position in Bombay and returned to Lahore.” 

Meanwhile, the AHI was developing plans for its Islamia Girls’ Col- 
lege and asked Fatima Begam to head it, but she declined. Instead, she 
started her own Muslim Girls’ College in Lahore with the idea of pro- 
moting her vision of vernacular higher education. A number of women 
who also supported the AHI, including Begams Shafi, Shah Nawaz, and 
Abdul Qadir, supported her efforts. Known also as the ‘Fatima Girls’ 
School," it survived for a year or two but ultimately failed, its students 
going tocolleges that offered degrees recognized by the government. The 
Islamia College for Women in Lahore was founded in 1939, as the AHI's 
counterpart to Islamia College that had been granting degrees to men 
since 1900,” The appeal of the government-approved BA was, by the late 
1930s, infinitely stronger than any vernacular alternative. Members of 
the AHI may have preferred a vernacular model for higher education for 
their women, but they ultimately had to opt for the dominant English 
model if they wanted their school to survive. The curriculum at Islamia 
College for Women was the standard B.A. fare with an Islamic addition: 


J, Shah Nawaz, Father and Deughter, passim interview with Begam Shah Nawaz, 
Lahore, Feb. 1977. 
Khoon Bombay) 4, 4 (29 January 1937) 4, 31 (2 Auger 1937) 4,40 (8 Oct 
ber 1937), in Punjab Public Library, Lahore. 
`! Khatun (Bombay) 4, #s 34, 35, 37, 39, 42, 49 (27 Aug, 3 and 17 Sept, 1 and 
220a. and 12 Dec., 1937); Wasti, ‘AHI—Brief History’, pp. 30—2. 
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the first period every day was devoted to reading, translating, and dis- 
cussing the Quran. 

Islamia Women’s College, in Cooper Road on the edge of the old city 
of Lahore, is an urban day school. Situated near the bazzars of the city, 
the campus is surrounded bya high brick wall to assist in the maintenance 
of purdah. Its buildings, in contrast to the Anglo-Saracen magnificence 
ofthe Islamia Men's College, are simple and austere structures, reflecting 
the tighter resources of the war years and thereafter. Patronage from 
princely houses dried up, and the school had to rely upon donations by 
individuals and upon the municipality. Its students, the daughters of the 
professional and mercantile middle classes of the city that comprise the 
membership of the AHI, observe purdah coming and going to school, but 
doff their burqas within the walls. They wear a simple uniform, white 
shalwar-kamiz and green dupatta. Simplicity and modesty also character- 
ize the dress and demeanor of the teachers, who educate some 4000 stu- 
dents in crowded conditions with considerable devotion. 

IF the Punjab was the locus of a number of important Muslim anju- 
mans, elsewhere too such associations emerged in response to local 
educational and social needs, to champion reforms, to found schools, and 
to foster public activity in the Muslim community. An example from a 
coastal region was the Anjuman-i-Islam of Bombay. 


The Anjuman-i-Islam of Bombay 

The city of Bombay was an ethnic mosaic, with entreprene: 
trading communities predominant in its political and economic i 
example, the Zoroastrians, or Parsis, long active in Indian Ocean com- 
merce and more recently in the development of the textile industry, were 
in the late nineteenth century the best educated and economically most 
luential community in the city, far out of proportion to their numbers 
in the population. Muslims were also a small minority in the city’s popu- 
lation, but were further divided into a multitude of sectarian groups— 
Sunni, Shi’a, Isma'ili—with trading communities prominent among 
them: Kacchi Memons, Agha Khanis or Khojas, and Daudi and Sulaimani 
Bohras. Each of these ethnic groups had its own charitable and cultural 


? Mahmil (Magazine of the Islamia College for Women), vol. 2, 1 (Jan. 1941): 
15-17; interviews with Begam Shah Nawaz and Zainab Khatun Kakakhel, former 
Principal, Islamia College for Women, Lahore, 1976-77. 

“3This description is based on a visit to the Cooper Road School in 1977, upon 
statements in souvenir publications of the AHI, and upon interviews with teachersand 
a past principal, Zainab Khatun Kakakhel. 
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Badruddin Tyabji and his Family, 1898 


organizations, but in the interests of uniting the city’s Muslims across 
sectarian lines to represent common interests, a number of influential 
Muslims founded the Anjuman-i-Islam in 1876." 

Best known of the founders of the Anjuman-i-Islam was Badruddin 
Tyabji (1844-1906), the wealthy leader of the small Sulaimani Bohra 
community. Son of Tyab Ali, a prosperous merchant, Badruddin had 
been the first Indian Muslim to become a London-trained barrister in 
1867. Returning to India, he practised law, supported western education 
combined with Islamic religious training for Muslims, and championed 
women's education and opposed purdah among his kin. He was one 
of a handful of Muslims to support the Indian National Congress, and 


"On the ethnic politics of Bombay, see Christine Dobbin, Urban Leadership in 
Western India: Politics and Communities in Bombay City, 1840-85; on Gujarati 
Muslim communities, see S.C. Misra, Muslim Communities in Gujarat; Asghar Ali 
Engineer, The Muslim Communities of Gujarat; Idem., The Bobras, Azim Nanji, The 
Nizari loma ili Tradition im the Indo-Pakistan Subcontinent, and J.C. Masselos, The 
Khojas of Bombay,’ in Imtiaz Ahmad, ed., Carte and Social Stratification among 
Muslims in India, pp. 97-116. 
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presided over its third annual meeting in Madras in 1887. He later 
became a judge and a Muslim elder statesman. Badruddin and his 
brothers were the leading force behind the Anjuman-i-Islam, maintain- 
ing that in matters such as education, it was important for Muslims ofall 
sectarian allegiances to co-operate. In civic matters, on the other hand, 
Tyabji felt chat religious alignment was not relevant. He was an outspo- 
ken secularist in his legal and political life, and saw no conflict between 
his faith as a Muslim and his support of Indian nationalism. * 

He and his wife produced eighteen children, and the extended Tyabji 
dan, including his brothers’ many children, were prominent in politics 
and the administration, and a force for education and social reform 
among Muslims in India from his time forward. The Tyabji clan also 
practised cousin marriage and the relationships among different branches 
of the family reach bewildering proportions. Family names of Tyabji 
affines include: Fyzee, Lukmani, Futehally, Abdul Ali, Hydari, Latifi, 
and Ahmadi. Centred on Bombay, the family had branches in Cambay, 
Baroda, Hyderabad, and marriages with non-kin in Aligarh and Patna.'* 

Badruddin Tyabji is frequently compared to Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, 
as they championed a similar form of education for Muslims and were 
advocates of Muslim causes in British government circles. They opposed 
one another politically, however, since Sir Sayyid was against Muslim 
participation in the Indian National Congress. They also differed on the 
question of women's education. Testifying before the Hunter Commis- 
sion in 1882, Badruddin had this to say about Muslim girls’ education in 
Bombay: 


There are very few indigenous schools for girls in the Bombay Presidency. 
Amongst the Muhammadans, however, females belonging to respectable families 
are usually taught atleast how to read, if not how to write. There are some Karis 
[Qari] or Mullas in the chief centres of Mubammadan population who teach the 
Koran and perhaps a litle Hindustani and Persian to the girls. Every Muham- 
madan of the highest order thinks it his dury to teach his daughter how to read. 
the Koran if nothing more; and, as a general rule, women amongst the genuine 
Muhammadans are far more generally and far better educated than the women of 
other Native communities in India . .. There are about 70 schools for Muham- 


"Sketch based on two biographies, one by Badruddin's son, Husain B. Tyabji, 
 Badruddin Tyabji: A Biography, the other by AG. Noorani, Badruddin Tyabji and 
upon the Badruddin Tyabji papers, NAI. 

"5On Tyabji kinship, see Theodore P. Wright, ‘Muslim Kinship and Moderniza- 
tion: The Tyabji Clan of Bombay,’ in Imtiaz Ahmad, ed., Family, Kinship and 
Marriage among Muslims in India, pp. 217-38, family trees on pp. 222, 225. 
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The Fyzee Sisters: Nazli and Atiya, 1906 


saan gt in Bombay connining bour 850 pupila. Bur vary lick more dn 
reading the Koran is taught in these schools. . 


Badruddin was considerably ahead of Sir Sayyid on this question, and 
his testimony echoed many of the themes contained in the writings of 
educational reformers. Badruddin was also nearly a generation younger 
than Sir Sayyid, had been educated in England, and lived in a coastal city 
where British political, economic, and cultural pressures had been present 
for centuries. Still, Muslim women's education in Bombay was not much 
further ahead than in the North.” He went on: 


So far as I am aware, very lite progress has been made by the Educational 
Departmentin instituting schools for girls . . . At present Native girls have either 
to remain ignorant, or be educated at home at great expense, or to attend 


~ Tyabji's testimony before the Hunter Commission in Bombay Provincial Report 
410 the Indian Education Commission, 1884, p. 501, IOLR (D 2095. 

~ See table above. For a history of women's education among another sect of Bohras, 
sec Rehana Ghadially, ‘Daudi Bohra Muslim Women and Modern Education: a 
Beginning, Indian JL of Gender Sradies 1, 2 (1994): 195-213. 
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Missionary schools, where, as a rule, Christianity is taught as a necessary part of 
the curriculum. There is not a single school for Muhammadan girls in Bombay 
where English is taught, although such a school, if established on a proper basis, 
would certainly be a great success, and would be supported by the respectable clas- 
sesof the community. This important subject sat present engaging the artention 
of some of the prominent members of the Anjuman-i-Islam . . .” 


Women of the extended Tyabji clan benefited both from the progres- 
sivism of their lineage and sect, and from the advantages of cousin 
marriage. They generally had some education, and were active in social 
and educational work and early women’s associations. Badruddin's wife, 
Bibi Rahat, was was only fifteen when they married. She could read Guja- 
ratiand Urdu, though she never learned English. Badruddin educated her 
further by reading to her, translating English novels (Sit Walter Score was 
a favourite) into Urdu as he read. He encouraged her to leave purdah, at 
least to the extent of attending parties hosted by British and Parsi women. 
She was active in a number of intercommunal women's associations, 
including the women’s branch of the National Indian Association. Badr- 
uddin sent his older daughters to school in Bombay, and his younger 
daughters to boarding school in England.” 

Among women of the extended family, Badruddin’s younger cousins, 
Zohra and Atiya Fyzee, were particularly well known. They came out of 
purdah in the late nineteenth century, studied in England, and returned 
to India to serve as vocal, and visible, champions and generous patrons of 
women seducation, together with their close friend, Sultan Jahan Begam 
of Bhopal. A third Fyzee sister, Nazli, married the Nawab of Janjira, who 
was another princely patron of women's educational institutions. One of 
Badruddin’s nieces, Amina Najmuddin, married Akbar Hydari (another 
cousin), who became Finance Member and later Prime Minister of 
Hyderabad in the 1920s and '30s, and patronized women's education in 
the Nizam’s realm .!! Given their wealth and civic spirit, the Tyabjis were 
able to champion and to patronize a number of educational and cultural 
causes in Bombay, Hyderabad, Aligarh, and elsewhere. But given their 
anglicized ways, the nationalist leanings of some of the more outspoken 


> Tyabji’ testimony before the Hunter Commission, loc. cit 

"Tysbji, Badruddin Tyabji, pp. 323-6. 

* Akbar Hydari (1869-1942) began his career in the Indian Finance Service, later 
moving to Hyderabad, where he served as Accountant General and Home Secretary 
before becoming Finance Member (1921-37) and President of the Executive 
(Council, er Prime Minister (1937-41). K. Krishnaswamy Mudiraj, Pictorial Hyderabad, 
vol. 2, pp. 23-8. For a discussion of education in Hyderabad, see below. 
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members ofthe clan, and the fact that they were members ofa tiny minor: 
ity sect from the coastal region, rather than part of the North Indian 
ashraf, their example was not as influential as it might have been. 

As for the Anjuman-i-Islam, it founded a madrasa for boys in 1880 
that within a year had over 400 students. It later became the Anjuman- 
i-Islam Boys’ High School of Bombay, with a magnificent building in 
Anglo-Saracen style, befitting its location in Bombay's municipal hub, 
not far from the even more resplendent Victoria Terminus. By contrast, 
the Anjuman’s efforts on behalf of girls education were modest until the 
early twentieth century, and began with primary schools in the Muslim 
quarters of the city. The receipt of a trust fund increased funding for the 
Anjuman’ girls schools in the 1920s, and in 1936, when free primary 
education was introduced by the Bombay municipality, the Anjuman 
decided to develop one of its girls schools into a secondary school. This 
school moved to enlarged and renovated quarters in Saboo Bagh in 1939 
and became the Anjuman-i-Islam Girls’ High School. Mrs Faiz Tyabji, 
one of Badruddin's daughters-in-law, was the principal patron of the 
Saboo Bagh school, which has since been renamed for her son, Saif 
Tyabji, Presidentof the Anjuman from the 1930s until his death in 1957. 
Mis Faiz Tyabji also became a member of the Bombay Legislative As- 
sembly in the 1930s and founded a second Anjuman Girls’ High School 
at Mahim.” Given the multiplicity of sectarian identities among Mus- 
lims in Bombay, Anjuman schools did not attempt to teach theology, but 
rather left chat to the religious institutions of the various sects. 


* References to the activities ofthe Fyzee sisters appear in the discussion of women’s 
magazines, above; cf. Wright, Tyabji Clan of Bombay,” pp. 223-4. Information on 
the women of the Tyabji family was supplemented by interviews with Kamila Tyabji, 
Vazir Tyabji, Zeenat Futehally, Bombay, Nov. 1982, and Mrs Muhammad Habib, 
Aligarh, May 1977—all members of the family; and Zarina Currimbhoy, Bombay, 
1982, not a Tyabji but active in women's education during the same period. 

© There is no history ofthe Anjuman-i-Isam per se its records were either burned 
or scartered, and thus its history has to be reconstructed from periodicals, interviews, 
and from Badruddin Tyabj’s writings and papers in the NAI. 

On Bombay architecture, see Philip Davies, Splendours of the Raj. pp. 147-82; 
and Norma Evenson, The Indian Metropolis, pp. 31-45, 61-5. 

“Lam grateful to Salima Tyabji, daughter of Saif and Vazir Tyabji, for this 
information and for other precisions concerning the extended Tyabji family; cf. B. 
Tyabji, S.S. Desnavi, and Jabir Ali, Saif Tyabji: Three Memoirs. 

“S, Shahabuddin Desnavi, ‘Anjuman-ilslam, Ek Tahrik, Ajka! (New Delhi), 
October 1981: 15-22, 45; Interview with S. Shahabuddin Desnavi, New Delhi, Dec. 
1983; Anjuman-i-slam, Fund Raising Programme, May 1982. 
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The All-India Mubammadan Educational 

Conference, Aligarh 

‘The association that both rivalled local Muslim anjumans and attempted 
to tie them together for India-wide purposes was based in Aligarh. Sir 
Sayyid'sambition was to make Aligarh the centre of Muslim regeneration 
in India, and tothatend, he had started the Scientific Society in the 1860s 
to translate texts, had established the Institute Press, publisher of the 
Aligarh Institute Gazette and Tahzib ul-Akhlag (The Muslim Social Re- 
former), and had founded his college in 1875. The Aligarh movement 
comprised all these institutions but remained strictly educational and 
cultural until the founding of the Indian National Congress in 1885. In 
1886, Sir Sayyid inaugurated the Muhammadan Educational Confer- 
ence [MEC] in direct response to the founding of the Congress. In fact, 
the original name of the Conference was the Muhammadan Educational 
Congress. It was to be an annual meeting of Muslims from all over India, 
to discuss educational matters—Sir Sayyid's top priority—and to keep 
them out of politics, a stance that was itself political. At its fifth annual 
session, the MEC changed its name from Congress to Conference, but 
while Sir Sayyid lived, its opposition to the National Congress was expli- 
cit. Like the National Congress, it met in late December, at a different 
tion every year as a way of drawing participation from different 
regions. Butit carefully met ata different location from the Congress, so 
that a Muslim could not attend both. In other words, while professedly 
apolitical, the MEC had a clear political purpose: to unite Muslims, but 
to keep them out of nationalist activity, in the interests both of educa- 
tional advancement and of wooing government patronage for Aligarh’s 
projects.” 

‘Among the features of the MEC’s annual meetings were lengthy 
speeches and topical lectures by the leading intellectuals and orators of 
Muslim India, whether Aligarh-educated or nor, At the 1893 meeting, 
for example, the delegates were treated to a lecture that lasted for two full 
sessions on the history of English education in India, by Sayyid Mahmud 
(1850-1903), Sir Sayyid’s son and a judge of the Allahabad High Court. 
Mahniud's lecture style sounded far from lively: He quoted at length 
from British records and the census to back his point that Muslims were 
way behind Hindus in gaining higher education. He returned a year later 
to his captive audience to complete his historical disquisition.™ Also at 


P Lelyveid, Aligarh Fist Generation, pp. 302-20. 
**Ibid., p. 301; his series oflecrures was published as Syed Mahmood, A History of 
English Education in India. 
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the 1893 session, Shah Din gave a lengthy lecture on Muslim educa- 
tion in the Punjab.” Brevity, it seems, was not regarded as a virtue on 
these occasions. More popular orators, such as Nazir Ahmad and Nawab 
Muhsin ul-Mulk, both noted stylists at the podium, were not noted for 
being concise either. Nazir Ahmad spiced his lectures with humor, per- 
sonal anecdotes, and even ridicule, buthe could wander far beforereturn- 
ing to his point. Muhsin ul-Mulk (1837-1907), who succeeded Sir 
Sayyid as Secretary of Aligarh College, was known for long-winded but 
logical and scholarly argument. The delegates sat through it all patiently, 
even eagerly, for in the days before the electronic media, the well-deliv- 
ered public speech, no matter how long, was highly appreciated, both as 
a source of information and as an art form.” 

The speeches and lectures were followed by the annual ritual of passing 
resolutions, also a feature of British public associations, not to nfention 
the Indian National Congress. These resolutions were meantto set policy 
for the association for the year to come, but just as often they expressed 
pious wishes and requests to the government for patronage for Ali 
College. After Sir Sayyid’s death, the Conference, while still dominated 
by Aligarh personnel, tried more assiduously to broaden its appeal, and 
to extend its membership beyond UP and the Punjab to Bengal, where 
the MEC met in 1899, Madras (1901), and Bombay (1903). 

Badruddin Tyabji, with his ties to the National Congress, did not at- 
tend the MEC until 1903, when he was invited by Muhsin ul-Mulk to 
preside atits annual meeting, to be held in Bombay.” By that time, Tyabji 
was a judge, and so could no longer belong to the nationalist political 
party, but the MEC had also changed. He explained his position: 


although the Conference has been in existence for several years past, I have not 
hitherto been able to take part in its deliberations . . . [n my younger and freer 
days, when I was not trammelled with the restraints and responsibilities imposed 
by my present office, and when I was, therefore, able to take more active part in 
public life. . . I deemed it my duty to support che Congress, and... bad the 
honour of presiding at the Congress held in Madras some years ago [1887]. On 


"Shah Din, “The Education of Musalmans in the Punjab, in Bashir Ahmad. Justice 
Shab Din, pp. 197-262. 

Russell, Pursuit of Urdu Literature, pp. 116-17; Nazir Ahmad, Lecturon ka 
Mejmu'a, ed. Bashiruddin Ahmad, 2 vols. 

?! Muhammadan Educational Conference Proceedings [MECP], AMU; Lelyveld, 
Aligarh’s First Generation, pp. 300-2: E.D. Churchill, "The Muhammadan Educa- 
tional Conference and the Aligarh Movement, 1886-1900,’ unpub. paper presented 
at the Association for Asian Studies, New York, 1972. 

%2S.M. Ikram, Modern Muslim India and the Birth of Pakistan, p. 75. 
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that occasion, I described my election as the highest honour that could be paid to 
any Indian by his fellow subjects of the Empire. Being of that opinion at that time, 
and being still of that opinion now, you will readily understand that it was not 
possible for me to take any part in connection with an institution which had, or 
could be suspected to have, the slightest trace of being hostile or antagonistic to 
the Congress. Now, however, when the position of the Conferenceis well defined 
as an educational and social institution, and therefore there can be no semblance 
of hostility or antagonism berween these two institutions, I could with perfecdy 
easy conscience accept the high honour of presiding at your deliberations.” 


Badruddin argued in favour of working with other communities in 
political matters, but in educational matters, organizations such as the 
MECcould play an important role in overcoming Muslim backwardness. 
According to him, the chief causes of that backwardness were Muslim 
prejudices against western learning and against female education: 


Muslims are justly proud of their ancient learning. But is it necessary thatin order 
to cherish our own religion and literature we should . . . despise and discourage 
the study of that modem literature which has grown up in the West? . . . We must 
compete with our other fellow subjects upon equal terms. Let us unite together. 
Let us remember that our Holy Prophet enjoined on us all to seek learning 
wherever it may be found. 


In this argument, Tyabji could be echoing Sir Sayyid or other reformers 
who found justification for an opening to the West via an appeal to the 
Islamictradition of openness to the knowledge of others, Badruddin went 
onto make a strong argument in favour ofeducation for Muslim women 
and for the eradication of purdah. Though his opposition to purdah was 
soft-pedalled by Muhsin ul-Mulk, on the shaky grounds that it was a 
religious matter and thus beyond their purview, the MEC had already 
taken a position in favour of women's education. Badruddin was correct 
in re-emphasizing the matter, however, for the MEC as yet had little to 
show for its position, beyond good intentions.'* 

The first evidence that the MEC had thought about women's educa- 
tion vasa resolution arits third annual meeting, held in Lahore in 1888. 
Members of thelocally-based Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-Ielam turned out in 
force, and two ofits founding members proposed a resolution to theeffect 
that the MEC: ‘agreed in principle that Muslims should open schools 


» Quoted in Noorani, Badruddin Tyabji, pp. 107-8. 


“Ibid, p. 112. 
“Ibid. pp. 112-13. 
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for Muslim girls (zenana maktab) at which Islamic religion and the lives 
of the great people of the faith are taught in an appropriate way.” The 
purpose of this resolution seems to have been to bestow the Conference's 
stamp of approval upon the existing efforts of the AHI. 

A more ringing endorsement came in 1891 at che MEC’s annual 
meeting held in Aligarh. On that occasion, Aligarh's new Professor of 
Law, Sayyid Karamat Husain, attended along with a number of Aligarh 
students who were concerned about women’s education, and they pro- 
posed the first general resolution on the subject, as follows: 


This conference is of the opinion that, in the present condition of the Muslims, 
it is necessary to make efforts for the education of women as well as for men. 
Becausefor he overall progress of the community itis most necessary chat women 
get religious, intellectual and moral training so that they may be of benefit to the 
raising of future generations.” 


‘The MEC paid lip service to the cause of women’s education for several 
years thereafter, but accomplished lide until its annual meeting in 1896. 
On that occasion, once again, Karamat Husain was active in urging the 
Conference not just to endorse women’s education, but actually to do 
something about it. Muhsin ul-Mullcalso made a pious speech about the 
need to educate women, since the community could not make true 
progress unless the mothers of future generations were properly enlight- 
ened. The MEC thereupon resolved to establish a Women's Education 
Section, the chief function of which would be to found a Muslim Wo- 
men’s Normal School. Sayyid Mumtaz Ali was named the first Secret- 
ary of the Women’s Education Section, but his preoccupations with his 
publishing ventures meant that he was unable to pay much attention co 
establishing a normal school in Lahore, the original goal, and the Wo- 
men's Education Section languished.” 

In 1902, therefore, the secretaryship of the Women’s Education Sec- 
tion was handed over to Shaikh Muhammad Abdullah, who had been a 


Resolution #17 from the 3rd Annual Mecting of the MEC, Lahore, 1888, 
proposed by Shaikh Khairuddin and Seconded by Khalifa Imamuddin. Quoted in. 
Proceeding? ofthe 198 Annual Sonion, Aig, Demmber 1905, App- pp. 17-18, 


i Rech thee Anal Maing ofthe MEC, Algak 1891, proposed 
by Ghulam us-Saqlain and seconded by S. Karamat Husain. Quoted in Proceedings 
ofthe 19th Annual Session, Aligarh, Dec. 1905, App.: p. 33, MECP. 

? 11h Annual Meeting, Meerut, Dec. 1896, pp. 244-5, MECP. 
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law student of Karamat Husain's ac Aligarh College. The Shaikh, more 
of an activist than an intellectual, was chosen for his youthful enthus- 
iasm and his ability vo get things done. He noted that the MEC s resolu- 
tions in favour of women's education were all well and good, but little of 
a practical nature had yet been accomplished. Many sharif gentlemen 
made arrangements for their own daughters to be educated, but efforts to 
found schools, which would be of greater general benefit, were still lack- 
ing. He vowed to work relentlessly to found a normal school for girls and 
he asked the Muslim notables there present for their contributions.” As 
webave seen, the Shaikh and his wife founded the journal Kaarunin 1904 
to report on educational activities by and for women. In 1906, they 
founded a girls’ school in Aligarh that will be discussed in detail in the 
next chaptet. 


The Anjuman-i-tilam of London 
Ifthe MEC aspired to unite Muslims from all over India for educational 
and other ostensibly apolitical, reformist purposes, there were other 
organizations that contributed to the same effect. Among them was a 
grouping of Indian Muslim students at the Inns of Court in London, 
whose cultural consciousness was heightened by the experience of tem- 
porary exile in a chilly and sometimes unfriendly land. They formed 
friendships that transcended regional and sectarian lines, that endured 
once they returned home, and chat aided in the establishment of 
interregional cultural and political networks, both formal and informal. 

In the late nineteenth century, the number of Indian students in Great 
Britain increased exponentially. They came from cities and towns all over 
India and had to cope with social isolation, strange and bland food, and 
the cold and damp of the British climate as best they could. Some suc- 
cumbed to illness or went home before their studies were complete. 
Others were more successful, receiving higher degrees from Oxford and 
Cambridge, or studying at the Inns of Court, eating their required 
dinners, and returning to India as Barristers at Law. The experience of 
these young men— positive, negative, or both— shaped their future care- 
ers in government service and the professions, or in nationalist politics, 
in their native land. It is a story that tends to be told anecdotally, as parc. 
of individual biographies. We know, for example, that M.K. Gandhi left 
his native Kathiawad for legal studies in London in the 1880s, and that 
he coped with his loneliness by becoming active in theosophical and 


16th Annual Meeting, Delhi, Dec. 1902, pp. 227-32, MECP. 
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vegetarian groups in London, developing pride in his distinctiveness and 
the courage of his convictions." 

Others found friends from home or formed friendships with their 
classmates and became involved in a variety of activities and associations 
based on some common interest: debates in the Oxford union, poetry 
recitations, cricket marches, book reading and discussion groups, support 
for educational and social reform, for Irish home rule, and even political 
activity. Muhammad Ali Jinnah, son of a Karachi businessman, was thril- 
led by Dadabhai Naoroji's successful campaign for a seat in Parliament. 
in the Liberal victory of 1892, and was in the Commons gallery to hear 
Dadabliai’s maiden speech in early 1893. It was an experience that may 
have turned Jinnah’s interests toward the study of law and the practice of 
politics." 

‘Well-meaning Britons with an interest in India did what they could 
to make these young Indians feel at home. The spirit of Mary Carpenter 
(1807-77), whose father had been a friend of Ram Mohan Roy, and who 
with Keshub Chandra Sen had founded the National Indian Association 
[NIA] in Bristol in 1870, lived on in Elizabeth Manning (1828-1905). 
Miss Manning moved the NIA to London after 1877 and continued its 
tea parties, designed to bring together British hosts and Indian visitors. 
Another Englishwoman involved in this effort of hospitality was Miss 
Beck, sister ofthe Principal of Aligarh College. Miss Manning also found- 
ed and edited the monthly Indian Magazine and Review. Both Misses 
Carpenter and Manning—as might be expected—were champions of 
women’s education. They had visited India and conducted research on 
the subject and had written about their experiences." 

Miss Manning's home in Notting Hill became a Mecca for Indian 
students. Gandhi went to tea at Miss Manning's, as did a number ofother 
students studying at the bar.'!? Among them were Sayyid Ali [mam from 
Patna, Bihar, and Sayyid Karamat Husain, from Lucknow." Ali Imam 


Phe literature on Gandhi's early life is extensive, see eg, his Autobiography: The 
Story of My Experiments with Truth, pp. 42-83; James D. Hunt, Gandhi in London, 
pp. 1-39; Susanne H. Rudolph and Lloyd L Rudolph, Gandhi: The Traditional Roots 
of Charisma, pp. 29-38. 

"Stanley Wolpert, Jinnah of Pakistan, pp. 8-15. 

12 Manning was furthermore one of the earliest students at, and a member of the 
governing body of Girton College, Cambridge. CE. Buckland, Dictionary of Indian 
Biography (DIB), pp. 74, 273-4. 

"Hunt, Gandhi in London, p. 13. 

1™ Sayyid (later Sir) Ali Imam (1869-1932) was descended from a distinguished 
Shi'a family who had served the Mughals and had lands in Bihar; his grandfacher was 
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came with a letter of introduction from Sayyid Amir Ali, a Calcutta 
barrister whose wife was British and who was a good friend of Miss Man- 
ning. Karamat Husain, who was older than his fellow law students in 
London, was experiencing for the first time a society in which women 
played an accepted public role. He rapidly came to the conclusion that 
the best way for India to progress was for its women to be educated. He 
p to a number of his contemporaries in London, including Ali 
Imam and Mazharul Haq, "that they forman Anjuman-i-Ta'lim-i-Nis- 
wan (Association for Women's Education), but the organization never 
gotoffthe ground. As Ali Imam pointed out, to form such an association 
in London was premature; the real work had to begin after their return 
w India. 

In 1888, the friends did form the Anjuman-i-Islam of London. The 
group included, in addition to Ali Imam and Karamar Husain, Mazharul 
Haq, Mian Shah Din from Lahore, and a number of others. They were 
joined in the next couple years by Imam's brother, Sayyid Hasan Imam, 


the frst Indian to serve as a District Magistrate. An early Muslim Leaguer, Ali Imam 
became Law Member of the Viceroy's Executive Council, 1910-15, a Judge of the 
Patna High Court in 1917, and Prime Minister of the Nizam's government in 
Hyderabad, 1919-22. Francis Robinson, Separatim among Indian Muslims, pp. 
430-1. Karamat Husain (1854-1917) will be che subject of a detailed biographical 
treatment in Chap. 5. 

19 Amir Ali (or Syed Ameer Ali, 1845-1928), from a Shi'a family with lands in 
Unao district in Avadh, was born in Bengal, educated in Hooghly near Calcutta, and 
calledto the bar from the Inner Templein 1873. He served asa magistrate in Calcutta, 
1878-81, a member of the Bengal and Vicecoy s Legislative Councils, 1878-85, and 
judge of the Calcutta High Court, 1890-1904. He founded che Central National 
Muhammadan Assoc. in 1876and later established the London branch ofthe Muslim 

He retired to London in 1904. DIB. pp. 11-12; Robinson, Separatism. pp. 
1-9; Syed Razi Wasti, ed., Memoirs and Other Writings of Syed Ameer Ali, pp. 31, 


“oe Masha Haq (1866-1930) was from a landed family in Bihar. He attended 
Patna College and Canning College, Lucknow, before running away to London to 
study law. He practiced law in Bankipore and Chapra, and was an early Muslim 
Leaguer who became a supporter of the Congress Party and a follower of Gandhi 
during che Khilafat and Non-Cooperation movements. Twice a widower, his third 
marriage (in 1917) was to Munira Najmuddin Tyabji, niece of Badruddin and sister 
of Lady Hydari. T.P. Wright, The Tyabji Clan of Bombay, p. 229, n. 14; Q. Ahmad 
and J.S. Jha, Mezharal Hague, pp. 6-8. 

'* Hamid Ali Khan, Hayar-i-Maulana Karamat Husain (Life of Karamat Husain) 
[HAK], pp. 151-2. 
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and Shah Din’s cousin, Mian Muhammad Shafi." They met regularly 
and discussed social and educational reforms (including the need for wo- 
men's education), freedom of expression, and the welfare of the Islamic 
world, and gradually evolved a consensus of views. According to one of 
the Anjuman's later members, Sayyid Humayun Mirza, the mainstays of 
the organization were Ali Imam and Karamat Husain, and after they 
returned to India in 1889-90 the number of meetings declined and mem- 
bers drifted away. Humayun Mirza arrived in London from Patna in 
1891 to study law, joined the Anjuman, and recruited a number of other 
new arrivals as members. In his informative autobiography, Mirza re- 
counts that he served as an officer of the Anjuman for three years, during 
which time meetings were held more regularly, with speeches and debates 
on various topics. In addition to Mazharul Haq, Hasan Imam and Shafi, 
he mentions other members from Sind, Bombay, the Northwest Front- 
ier, Punjab, UP, and Bengal. Their later carcers included legal practice, 
the Indian Civil Service, elevation to the bench, and ministerial posts." 

The Anjuman seems to have been more of a debating society than a 
social and religious organization, but Mirza also mentions that for the two 
big religious festivals during the year, Muslim students from London, 
Oxford, and Cambridge used to gather for ‘Id prayers at the mosque in 
‘Woking, Surrey, just outside London.'"® The London Anjuman would 
organize the food, rounding up members and non-members who knew 
how to cook Indian dishes to bring korma, kababs, pulao and so on to the 


™ On Shafi, see above. Hasan Imam (1871-1933) was the younger brother of Ali 
Imam; he practiced lawin Patnaand Calcutta, wasajudge on the Calcutta High Court, 
1912-16, then resigned. He was active in the Muslim League, Congress, and Home 
Rule League, and a proven advocate of women’s education, having educated his two 
daughters. N.K. Jain, cd, Muslims in India, A Biographical Dictionary, vol. 1, 
pp. 197-9. 

'© The account of the Anjuman appears in S. Humayun Mirza, Meri Kahani Meri 
Zubani (My Story in My Words) (MKMZ), pp. 112-13. The list of members on 
p. 113 includes many prominent names, among them Rafiuddin Ahmad of Bombay, 
and Muhammad Isma'il Khan of Meerut, but some, like Isma'il Khan (b. 1884 accord- 
ingto Robinson, Separatism, p. 378), were too young to have been law students in the 
early 1890s. Mirza’s memory, noc unusually, appears to be faulty on some details. 

"This mosque later became a centre of Ahmadi proselytization in England, bur it 
was originally established by Dr Leitner, retired from the Government College in 
Lahore, as part of an oriental institute, with the patronage of Shah Jahan Begam of 
Bhopal. MKMZ, pp. 114-15; DIB, pp. 249-50; Yohannon Friedmann, Prophecy 
Continuous, pp. 15 n. 72, 22, 30. 
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mosque for the feast. This was also a way to recruit new members. One 
year, they invited the imam from the Turkish embassy to lead the prayers, 
another time, the pesh imam from the Persian legation. Sunnis and Shi'as 
prayed together, each according to his own custom." 

Tt is difficult to gauge the long-term effects of the London Anjuman, 
though the interregional nature of its membership and its conscious effort 
at sectarian co-operation are striking. There is obviously some value in 
linking up individual accounts of Indian student life in Britain from 
biographies and autobiographies. A picture begins to emerge, not only of 
British influence on Indian minds, but also and especially of Indians reas- 
sessing their attachments to their own culture, deciding what was essen- 
tial, and considering what could be reformed. Clearly, the London 
‘Anjuman nurtured several future activists for Muslim women's edu- 
cation—foremost among them Karamat Husain. It also encouraged its 
members to look beyond their local areas and keep in touch with others 
of similar opinions, whom they had encountered in London. Humayun 
Mirza, for one, returned to India in the mid-1890s and, after practising 
briefly in Calcutta, moved his law practice to Hyderabad, where the chief 
justice, Khuda Bakhsh, and the Director of Public Instruction, Sayyid 
Husain Bilgrami, also had ties to Bihar." In Hyderabad, Mirza helped 
found the Anjuman-i-Taraqqi-i-Niswan (Association for the Progress of 
Women), with the co-operation of some other barristers and, notably, 
Maulvi Muhibb-i-Husain, editor of Mu ‘allim-i-Niswan. Then in 1901, 
Mirza married the daughter of a prominent local doctor of Turkish 
origin, Safdar Ali Mirza. Sughra Humayun Mirza (1884~1958), an ac- 
complished young woman who had been educated at home, became an 
author and activist in her own right, enthusiastically supported by her 
husband. She was well known as the editor of women's magazines. ^ 

All of these anjumans, and many others around India, organized 
around religious, educational, and social reform issues, and gave their 
members experience in public speaking, fund-raising and other skills that 
were, not incidentally, also useful in politics. Another important ingre- 
dient in any programme of reform—as in politics—is money. Cultural 
patronage had traditionally been the prerogative of governments and 


W MKMZ, pp. 113-14. 

12 Khuda Bakhsh (1842-1908), prominent Parna lawyer and bibliophile, was 
Chief Justice of Hyderabad State Court, 1884-98; retired to Patna where he founded 
the Oriental Public Library thar houses his own and his father's valuable collection of 
books and manuscripts. N.K. Jain, Muslims in India, vol. 2, pp. 13-15. On Sayyid 
Husain Bilgrami (1842-1926), see below, pp. 200-4, 207. 

?? As discussed above, ch. 3. 
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princes. Members of the hard-pressed Muslim middle class were some- 
times willing to give money or endow a wagfto support associations and 
schools in their own neighbourhoods for the education of their own 
children (especially sons), but more reluctant to give for more distant 
projects. Aligarh, in seeking to become the all-India Muslim intellectual 
centre had sought to generate broad networks of support, but generally 
had torelyon the British Indian government and the Nizam of Hyderabad 
to take up the slack. The government gave grants-in-aid to schools that 
followed a western curriculum and met certain basic requirements, as we 
have seen. The Nizam's widespread cultural patronage was also an im- 
portant element in the emerging networks of reform. 


Networks of Patronage: Hyderabad 
Oncofthe chief patrons fliceratureand learning among Indian Muslims 
in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries was the Nizam of 
Hyderabad.'"* We have noted Hyderabad’s pensions to authors, poets, 
lexicographers, and pedagogues. The Nizam’s government also gave 
grants to schools, madrasas, and colleges, with a major recipient of such 
largesse being Aligarh College, the training ground of many younger 
members ofthe Hyderabad administration. Other grants went to Deoband, 
the Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-Islam in Lahore, and Muslim schools in 
Delhi, Jalandhar, and Meerut, among others." The Nizam naturally 
patronized learning in his own realm, but his nurturing interest in the cf- 
forts of Muslims elsewhere in India requires some examination. A partial 
explanation for it is simply that the Nizam's generosity continued tradi- 
tions of Mughal cultural patronage, justas his state was a successor to the 
‘Mughal state. The choice of persons and institutions to support, how- 
ever, was motivated by more than tradition. Indeed, the causes that his 
administration funded tended to be reformist socially and culturally, 
even while conservative politically. A more detailed explanation of the 
Nizam's patronage is tied to the evolution of administration in his state 
and the need for personnel with new learning and skills. 

The Nizam's realm of Hyderabad had originated as a Mughal prov- 
ince, the Nizam its appointed governor. As the empire disintegrated in 
theeighteenth century, the Nizam asserted his independence, developing 


P There were altogether seven Nizams, beginning with Nizam ul-Mulk Asaf Jah 
1 (r. 1724-48). The Nizams whose reigns coincide with the period under consider- 
ation here were: Afzal ud-Daula, r. 1857-69; Mahbub Ali Khan, r. 1869-1911; and 
‘Osman Ali Khan, r. 1911-48. 

"Files of the Hyderabad Political Secretary's Office, Public Charities Branch, 
Andhra Pradesh Stare Archives [APSA]. 
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an autonomous administrative cadre beholden to himself rather than to 
the emperor.'"® This Deccani nobility constituted, moreover, one of the 
lastvestiges of Mughal-style administration: Muslim and Hindu, foreign 
in origin and indigenous, deriving its wealth from land revenues, patron- 
izing religion and culture, but by the mid-nineteenth century increas- 
ingly unable to provide the revenues to meet the contemporary needs of 
the state. The Mughal empire and Avadh had succumbed to British 
power buttressed by British official accusations ofincompetence and cor- 
ruption, and Hyderabad too seemed poised on that recipice. Hyderabad’s 
imperilled autonomy survived thanks not only to the change in British 
policy toward the princes after 1857, butalso to theastute administration 
of Sit Salar Jung I; the Nizam’s Divan (Prime Minister) in 1853-83, 
crucial years spanning the period of the revolt and the emergence of 
British policies of paramountcy.'” 

Salar Jung preserved the Nizam's realm through administrative re- 
form, paradoxically holding off the British by adopting their methods. 
He recruited a salaried bureaucracy trained in British Indian institutions, 
most of them Muslims from North India, former Mughal service gentry 
or their descendants. These recruits brought with them North Indian 
Urdu— as opposed to the Deccani variety, British Indian administra- 
tive procedures, and kinship linkages to the former Mughal heardand. 
These linkages aided in further recruitment and perpetuated into the 
post-Mughal era the service gentry's consciousness of its historical im- 
portance as an administrative elite, albeit one with its former glory con- 
siderably diminished. Dependent upon personal patronage rather than 
land, these migrant administrators replicated in some ways the careers of 
their sharif ancestors who once followed sultans and Mughals into India, 
though by the late nineteenth century they were armed with pens, not 
swords. 

For the new recruits to the Hyderabad administration, there were a 


"6 Karen Leonard, ‘The Hyderabad Political System and its Participants,’ JAS 30, 
3 (May 1971): 569-82. 

7 Recent studies of the Salar Jung period include V.K. Bawa, The Nizam benween 
Mughals and British: Hyderabad under Salar Jung k and Bharati Ray, Hyderabad and. 
British Paramountcy, 1858-83. 

™* On Decxani Urdu, see Ruth L. Schmidt, Dakhini Urdu: History and Structure, 
and Nasiruddin Hashmi, Dakkan Men Urdu: Junubi Hind Men Urdu ki Ibrida aur 
Ulki Teraggi (Urdu in the Deccan: Its Beginnings and Progress in South India). On 
the hierarchical valuation of various Indian languages, see B.S. Cohn, “The Language 
of Command andthe Command of Language,’ in Ranajit Guha, ed., Subaltern Studies 
4, esp. pp. 299-317. 
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number of attractions. Comfortable salaries and nawabi titles promised 
a return to service gentry status. One could also serve a Muslim ruler 
rather than the British, an alternative also offered by Bhopal, Rampur, 
anda number ofother principalities." This may havebeen a factor in the 
migration of Muslim men of alent to the Nizam's dominions after 1857, 
but—like the British suspicion that Muslims were predisposed by their. 
religion to disloyalty'—this is an inadequate explanation of their moti- 
vation. For one thing, many who went to Hyderabad were among the 
earliest Muslims to serve the British or to adopt western education. Many 
were supporters of Sir Sayyid and the loyalist politics of the Aligarh move- 
ment. For another, the Nizam's realm maintained its fragile autonomy 
through loyal alliance with the paramount power; open criticism of the 
British was hardly an option for members of the Hyderabad administra- 
tion, Inany case, the ‘pull factors oflucrative salaries and high status were 
infinitely mote important than the ‘push’ factor of opposition to the 
British. Ifthere wasa ‘push’ factor, it was British mistrust of Muslims after 
1857, and the decline in patronage that it entailed. In addition, among 
the older recruits were men learned in Persian and Urdu but not in 
English—an advantagein Hyderabad buta disadvantage in British India. 

The disadvantage of service in Hyderabad was its insecurity. Power 
and privilege were balanced by the constant threat of demotion and 
dismissal, coupled with the hostility of the Deccani nobility who felt 
threatened by the outsiders. Rivalry between Deccani (mulki) and non- 
Deccani (ghair-mulkior non-mulki) personnel persisted from the time of 
Sir Salar Jung I onwards"! The British Resident could be a problem too. 
To succeed as a top administrator in Hyderabad, therefore, a man had to 
be qualified, but he also needed connections: an introduction to the 
Divan, a relative in high places, a favourable nod from the Resident. To 
keep his job, he needed to be capable of exercising authority as well as 
humble, discreet, and loyal—a perfect courtier. It was a type well-known 
in men formed by adab literature, the Gulistan of Sa'di and the Akhlaq- 
i-Nasiri' Men formed in the more competitive atmosphere of British 


"The religion ofthe Indian ruler probably mattered less than the opportunity for 
government employment. Muslim administrators served in Gwalior, Baroda, and 
elsewhere. 

"As in W.W. Hunter's, The Indian Musalmans, writen in response to Lord 
Mayo's question: ‘Are the Indian Musalmans bound by their religion to rebel against 
the Queen? 

"Karen Leonard, ‘Hyderabad: The Mulki-Non-Mulki Conflict’; V.K. Bawa, The 
Last Nizam, pp. 54-62. 

See discussion above, ch. 1. 
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Indian educational institutions might find the role somewhat constrict- 
ing, Nazir Ahmad, for example, ran into political intrigues and did not 
remain longin Hyderabad, though he secureda literary pension from the 
Nizam. 

‘A more typical trajectory was that of Agha Mirza Beg Khan. Born in 
Delhi in 1848 to a family that had seen distinguished military service 
under both Mughalsand British, he was related on his paternal side to the 
poet Ghalib, and on his maternal side to Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan." His 
mother had received some education at home, as was traditional in her 
family, and had read the Urdu translation of the Quran by Shah Abdul 
Qadir. Agha Mirza was also educated at home, learning the Quran and 
some elementary books, but the upheaval of 1857 disrupted his studies. 
Following the revolt, with Delhi devastated, the family moved to Sitapur, 
in Avadh, to be under the protection of another uncle who was a revenue 
official in British service. Agha Mirza was enrolled in Canning College in 
Lucknow. He confessed to being an indifferent student, but ultimately 
achieved success, passing the exams in first division. One of his teachers, 
Sayyid Husain Bilgrami, encouraged him to pursue opportunities in 
Hyderabad, and securing a letter of introduction to the Divan from the 
Chief Commissioner of Avadh, he arrived in Hyderabad in 1872. He was 
appointed tutor to Salar Jung's sons, and later served as tutor and private 
secretary to the young Nizam, Mahbub Ali (r. 1869-1911). As Agha 
Mirza established himselfin the administration, he served as an interme- 
diary for other North Indians seeking government service in Hyderabad. 
He was granted the title Nawab Sarvar ul-Mulk, but ultimately left the 
Nizam's service in 1897 following a dispute with the Resident that was 
related to factional infighting and mutual accusations among mulkisand 
non-mulkis. Sarvar ul-Mulk’s story, related in his delightfully candid 
autobiography, Karnama-i-Sarvari, gives a detailed picture of the per- 
sonal connections that enabled members of the displaced service gentry 
to seek their fortunes in Hyderabad, and grants a glimpse of the complex 
networks of patronage that linked Hyderabad to the rest of India." 


"The family was related to the Nawabs of Loharu. Ghalib was Agha Mirza's great 
uncle Sir Sayyid was married to a relative of his mother's In his autobiography, Agha 
Mirza describes Sir Sayyidas his maternalunck (mamur). Sarvar ul-Mulk, amama- 
iSarvari, p. 21; v. into English by his son, Jiwan Yar Jung, as My Life: Being the 
Autobiography of Nawab Server-ul-Mulk Babadur, p. 29. 

3 Abdul Qadir (1753-1814) was a son of Shah Waliullah. Sarvar ul-Mulk, My 
Life p. 1. 

1% Sarvar ul-Mulk, My Lif, passim; Mudiraj, Pictorial Hyderabad 2, pp. 369-72. 
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Other prominent non-mulkis of theolder generation who roseand fell 
in the Nizam’ service were Sayyid Mahdi Ali from Etawah (1837-1907) 
and Mushtaq Husain from Amroha (1841-1917). Both were minor offi- 
cials in UP whose advancement in British service was blocked because 
they did not know English. Recommended to Salar Jung by Sayyid 
‘Ahmad Khan, they attained power in the Hyderabad revenue and judicial 
departments as Nawabs Muhsin ul-Mulk and Vigar ul-Mulk respect- 
ively. Both were dismisted in the intrigues of the 1890s and repaired to 
Aligarh, where they became lieutenants and then successors of Sir Sayyid 
as Honorary Secretary of Aligarh College." Both were stalwarts of the 
Muhammadan Educational Conference, and tireless fund-raisers for the 
college through networks fits alumni and princely patrons. They helped 
establish a link between Aligarh and service in Hyderabad that endured 
beyond their own connection with the Nizam's administration. A 
number of younger North Indian Muslims associated with the Aligarh 
movement followed their path to Hyderabad in the early cwentierh cen- 
tury, including Habibur Rahman Khan Sherwani (1866-1950), scion of 
a prominent landed family in Aligarh district who became the Sadr us- 
Sudur (chief of the ecclesiastical department), and Sayyid Ross Masud 
(1889-1937), grandson of Sir Sayyid and son of Justice Sayyid Mahmud, 
who served as Director of Public Instruction in Hyderabad between 1916 
and 1927, and then returned to Aligarhas Vice-Chancellor ofthe Muslim 
University, 1929-34." 

The non-mulki official most closely associated with the Nizam’s 
patronage of education in Hyderabad and elsewhere in India was Sayyid 
Husain Bilgrami (1842-1926). His ancestors, Sayyids and Shi'as known 
for their learning, were from the qasbah of Bilgram in Hardoi district of 
Avadh. His father, Sayyid Zainuddin Husain, served the British as a 
deputy collector in the province of Bihar, where Sayyid Husain was born. 
He was educated at home, learning Arabic and Persian, and later went to 
schools in Bhagalpur and Patna, where he learned English. He then went 
to Calcutta, studied at La Martiniete College, and completed his B.A. 


1% Muhsin was Honorary Secretary of the College from 1898-1907; Vigar from 
1907-13. 

1 Lelyveld, Aligerb First Generation, p. 60; SM. Ikram, Modern Muslim India, 
pp. 72-84; Bawa, The Nizam between Mughals and Brith, pp. 10-17; M. 
Ikramullah Khan, Vigar-i-Hayat (Biography of Vigar); M. Amin Zuberi, Hayat- 
‘Muhsin (Biography of Muhsin). 

Bawa, The Last Nizam, pp. 57-8; Ross Masud’s other claim to fame is that he 
was a dose friend of E.M. Forster, who dedicated A Passage to India to him. 
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with distinction from Presidency College in 1866. After Sayyid Husain's 
marriage in Bilgram in 1864, his father had hoped that he would also 
enter government service, but the scholarly son preferred to enter the 
teaching profession, becoming Professor of Arabic at Canning Collegein 
Lucknow. In 1870-1, healso edited the Lucknow Times, in which role he 
criticized British plans for a canal that was opposed by the local taluqdars. 
The Chief Commissioner of Avadh was not amused, and Sayyid Husain 
had to resign his newspaper post, leaving him with only his paltry pro- 
fessorial salary to support his growing family." 

Meanwhile, in the early 1870s, Salar Jung had toured North India and 
visited Lucknow briefly. Sayyid Husain was presented to the Divan and 
was apparently offered a position in Hyderabad, but at that stage he 
demurred. As noted, he encouraged his student Agha Mirza Beg to go to 
Hyderabad, but when his own circumstances in Lucknow became dif- 
ficult, he too decided to go to the Deccan. He was appointed private 
secretary to the Divan in 1873. Sayyid Husain’s literary abilities and his 
discretion earned him high marks as a courtier, and he rose steadily in the 
Hyderabad administration, becoming private secretary to the Nizam, 
then Director of Public Instruction, a post he held from 1883 to 1907. 
He was awarded the tide Nawab Imad ul-Mulk, and never suffered the 
ignominy of dismissal. He also saw his brother, Sayyid Ali Bilgrami, and 
three sons enter Hyderabad service. Even though he had critics, he main- 
tained a reputation for rectitude, and so managed to stay on the good side 
ofboth Nizam and Resident and to keep his job in the infighting of the 
late 1890s that saw the departure of many other highly-ranked non- 
mullis Be 

Imad ul-Mulk was one of many links in the chain joining North India 
and Hyderabad. He was active in the Aligath movement, presiding over 
the Muhammadan Educational Conference in 1896 and 1900. Echoing 
Sir Sayyid in his speech of 1896, he exhorted its members to move with 
the times and qualify themselves for jobs in government and the profes- 
sions by studying western sciences ahd humanities, or else they would be 
left behind. Ar the same time, they should perpetuate their knowledge of 


? By 1871, Sayyid Husain had two sons; a daughter was born in 1873 and two more 
sons later. Sarvar ul-Mulk, My Life, pp. 29-34, 116-18; Saidul Haq Imadi, Nawab 
Imad ul-Mulk, pp. 9-16, 27-32, 135; Sayyid Husain Bilgrami papers, Nehru 
Memorial Museum and Library, New Delhi [NMML]. 

"3 For criticism of Imad ul-Mulk for elitism and favouritism, see the Clippings 
Collection, APSA, especially extracts from the Hindu (Madras) of 17 and 28 February 
and 19 August, 1899. 
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and allegiance to their faith. To that end, he urged them to support the 
college at Aligarh generously and selflessly, not for personal advantage or 
fame. In his address before the MEC in Rampur in 1900, he supported 
the movement to turn Aligarh College into a Muslim university," and 
in a display of what might be termed sharafi oblige, he recommended 
that the wealthy among them found scholarships to send poor students 
to Aligarh. 

Politically, Sayyid Husain Bilgrami achieved the success of he faithful 
public servant, as well as that of a man whom the British regarded as a 
loyal representative of Muslim opinion." He became a member of the 
Viceroy s Legislative Council in 1902-4, during which time he was also 
appointed a member of the Indian Universities Commission." In Octo- 
ber 1906, together with Muhsin ul-Mulk, he was instrumental in organ- 
izing a Muslim deputation to the Viceroy, Lord Minto. In fact, Sayyid 
Husain drafted the memorial presented to the Viceroy on that occasion, 
which addressed the question of expanded representation in Indian 
legislatures in che following terms: 


We... urge that the position accorded to the Muslim community in any kind of 
representation, direct or indirect... be commensurate not merely with their 
numerical strength but also with their political importance; and that, in estirat- 
ing the latter, due weight . .. be given to the position which they occupied in 
India a little more than a hundred years ago, and of which the traditions have 
naturally not faded from their minds." 


Such a statement reflected a viewpoint among the ex-scrvice gentry— 


19 On the movement for Aligarh Muslim University, see Minault and Lelyveld, 
"The Campaign for a Muslim University.” 

73 Sayyid Husain Bilgrami, "Presidential Address at the Eleventh Mohammedan 
Anglo-Oriental Educational Conference held at Meerut on the 30th December, 
1896; and ‘Presidential Address at the Fourteenth . . . held at Rampur, December 
1900, in Addreses, Poems and Other Wriring: of Newwab Imadul-Mulk Bahadur, 
pp. 34-66, 90-110. 

19 Bilgrami's correspondence reveals dose personal friendships and derailed discus- 
sion of public and educational issues with Theodore Beck and Theodore Morison, 
Principals of Aligath—the latter who alsolater served on the India Council in London, 
and with Sir John Hewer, Le-Gov. of UP. Bilgrami papers, fles B-2, M-17, and H- 
9, NMML. 

1 On the Indian Universities Commission, see Eric Ashby, Univemities: British, 
Indian, African, pp. 73-83. 

1 Sayyid Husain Bilgrami, ‘Memorial drawn up for presentation to H.E. che Earl 
of Mino Vieroy ond in Adres, Poem and Osher Writing pp. 139-44, quote 

p. 140. 
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particularly as refracted through the lens of association with power in 
Hyderabad—that Muslim influence on culture and politics in India was 
out of proportion to their numbers in society, and with alittle help from 
the British, could remain so. This was a viewpoint that grew out of along 
tradition of secking protection and patronage from the ruler of the time 
in return for loyalty and service, and given the realities of British power, 
it was a reasonable position. The method of polite petition was also 
‘employed at the time by moderate nationalists in the Congress. It was not 
an approach that was especially popular with more radical nationalists, 
regardless of religion.!! Nevertheless, the petitioners did take cognizance 
of changed conditions. In seeking to speak for all Indian Muslims, as op- 
posed to only their class or their various regions, the members of the 
deputation recognized the British desire to deal with leaders of commun- 
ities’ and laid claim to that distinction, looking forward to the creation 
of constituencies with some legislative significance. ”* 

Sayyid Husain Bilgrami's prominence in all-Indian Muslim political 
circles was further enhanced in 1907, when he was named by Lord 
Morley as one of two Indians—and the first Muslim—to serve on the 
Secretary of State's Council in London. Retiring from that position in 
1909, he returned to Hyderabad and lived on asa revered elder statesman 
until 1926.9 


Women's Education in Hyderabad 

As for the development of education in the Nizam's dominions, school- 
ing of any Kind was rudimentary in Hyderabad until the time of Salar 
Jung I, and expanded slowly thereafter under Imad ul-Mulk’s direction. 
Although Christian missionaries had founded afew schools on the British 
pattern, the mulki nobility preferred to have their sons tutored at home, 
as did the Divan and the Nizam himself. In the 1870s, Salar Jung founded 
two elite schools for boys in Hyderabad. These schools and Hyderabad 


?3On dis tradition, see Douglas Streusand, The Formation ofthe Mughal Empire, 
pp. 123-53; and John F. Richards, ‘Norms of Comportmentamong Imperial Mughal 
Officers.” 

"Stanley Wolpert, Marley and India, 1906-10, pp. 175-6, 272 n.44. 

P^ On the deputation, its personnel and politics, see Matiur Rahman, From 
‘Consultation to Confrontation, pp. 8-44, 293-307; on the British response and the 
Morley-Minto reforms, see Wolpert, Morley and India; and Syed Razi Wasti, Lord 
Minto and the Indian Nationalist Movement. 

? Imadi, Nawab Imad ul-Mulk, pp. 59-64; Mudiraj, Pictorial Hyderabad 2, 
pp. 32-9, 303-6; Education under Asaf Jab VII: A Retrospect, pp. 7-17; Edith [Board- 
man] Bilgrami, ‘Biographical Sketch,’ in Addresses, Poems... pp. vii-ix. 
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College, whose principal from 1877-82 was Dr Aghornath Chattopa- 
dhyay, merged in the 1890s to form the Nizam's College, which was 
affiliated to Madras University.“ Hyderabad'sown university, Osmania, 
was founded by the Nizam in 1918 as an Urdu-medium institution. Sir 
‘Akbar Hydari (1869-1942), a member of the extended Tyabji family 
who was then Home Secretary in the Nizam’s government and later be- 
came Prime Minister, was one of the chief architects of the plan for this 
vernacular university. 

School education for girls was virtually non-existent in Hyderabad 
until the 1880s, again with the exception of some missionary schools. As 
with boys’ education, it remained very much an elite phenomenon. In 
comparison to the British Indian provinces studied by the Hunter Com- 
mission, Hyderabad in the early 1880s had only eleven girls’ schools with 
519 students, and these were all in Hyderabad city oritssuburbs. In 1881, 
Dr Aghornath Chattopadhyay started a school open to upper-class girls 
of all religious communities. It soon grew to accommodate 26 Muslim 
and 50 Hindu students, including Chattopadhyay's own daughter, 
Sarojini, later famous as the poet and nationalist leader, Sarojini Naidu. 
Iss curriculum included Urdu, Telugu, English, history, geography, 
domestic science, and Indian music. Girls education was also patronized 
by Salar Jung's daughter, Nurunnissa Begam, and by Sayyid Husain Bil- 
grami's wife, Sayyida, and his sister, Begam Shujaat Ali. These women 
had been educated at home in Arabic, Persian, and Urdu, and wanted to 
encourage the daughters of noble and respectable families to become 
educated—in purdah, of course." 

Out of these various efforts grew two schools for girls in Hyderabad: 
the vernacular-medium Nampalli Girls’ School (f. 1890), which in the 
1920s became the Women's College of Osmania University, and the 
English-medium Mahbubiya Girls’ School (f. 1907), Both schools pro- 
vided arrangements for girls to observe purdah, and they were both open 


" Chartopadhyay, a Bengali brahmin wich a doctorate in science fiom Edinburgh, 
‘was invited to Hyderabad by Salar Jung to improve scientific education. Bawa, Nizam 
between Mughals and British, p. 116, Motaman Jung (Sayyid Husain Bilgrami], 
History ofthe Operations of H.H. the Nizam’ Educational Department for the Last Forty 
Years together with a Detailed Report for 1883-84-85, pp. 17-20, 55-8, apps. A & B; 
Education under Asaf Jah VII, pp. 1-4, 9-10. 

W Mudiraj, Pictorial Hyderabad 2, pp. 23-8; Bawa, Last Nizam, pp. 78-80. For 
documents concerning the foundation of Osmania University, see Suresh Chandra. 
Ghoth, ed., Development of University Education, 1916-20: Selections from Educa- 
tional Records, N.S. vel. 2, pp. 274-86. 

W Motaman Jung, Report, pp. 24, 69; Education under Asaf Jah VII, p. 5. 
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tostudents from all religious communities, but each had its own style and 
catered to rather different segments ofthe elite. As Nampalli Girls’ School 
evolved into. high school and an intermediate college, it began preparing 
girls for high school leaving exams and for university matriculation. In 
keeping with its greater emphasis on academics, this school attracted stu- 
dents who might enter the teaching, medical, or other professions that 
were becoming respectable because they involved working among other 
women. In 1918 Sir Akbar Hydari hired as principal Miss Amina Pope, 
a western convert to Islam who had been principal of the Muslim girls’ 
school in Lucknow, founded by Karamat Husain.'® 

Sir Akbar and Lady Hydari championed the development of Osmania 
Women's College, supporting higher education in the vernacular as 
particularly appropriate for women, and as a way to avoid the uncritical 
adoption of European culture." The college, originally located in Nam- 
palli, a neighbourhood that is now a teeming bazaar near Hyderabad’s 
main railway station, was moved after independence to the former British 
residency, a dignified neoclassical mansion built in 1812. With its 
pillared portico and recumbent lions, the Residency is one of the finer 
examples of early British official architecture in India. The symbolism of 
the move was ironically appropriate, for shortly after independence, 
Osmania University also shifted its medium of education from Urdu to 
English." 

Mabbubiya Girls School, with its British principal, Florence Wyld," 
and mostly European staff, was a finishing school for girls in the upper 
echelons of society, which prepared its students for the Cambridge local 
examinations and for their future role as wives and mothers." It was 
housed in an imposing stone structure in the section of the city known as 
Gunfoundry. A prominent architectural feature is its porte cocherewhere 
drivers could drop off the girls in the morning and pick them up in the 
afternoon, allowing them to transfer between a curtained vehicle and the 
interior of the school without being seen." 


© On this school and for more on Miss Pope, see ch. 5. 
"Excerpt from Akbar Hydari's Convocation Address, Punjab University, Dec. 
1925,in Reporcofthe Committee forthe Reorganization of Education in Hyderabad State, 
p. 48. 
76 Education under Asaf Jab VII, pp. 47-8, 69-72. On the architecture of the 
Residency, see Sten Nilsson, European Architecture in India 1750-1850, pp. 111-15, 
and plate 37a. 
4 On Miss Wyld in Hyderabad, see Pat Bars, The Dust in the Balance, pp. 9-14. 
\ Education under Asaf Jah VII, p. 30; Sheela Raj, Midievelimte Modernism: Socio- 
economic and Cultural History of Hyderabad, pp. 245-6. 
"Interview with Masuma Begam (Mrs Husain Ali Khan), Aug. 1982. The school 
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Sayyid Husain Bilgrami's own views on women's education found 
indirect expression in his address to the MEC in Rampur in 1900. In 
arguing for 'a university of our own’ at Aligarh, he expressed the view that 
such a centre of learning would "elevate [Muslims’] ideals, reform their 
morals and manners, and above all, purge and purify their literature.” 
‘Attacking Urdu literature that was a product of nawabi culture as ‘coarse, 
pernicious, and unclean,’ he also deplored the ‘vulgar and corrupt influ- 
ence of European novels. The future university would, in addition, safe- 
guard the moral fiber of the ashraf from threats generated in the home: 


There is hardly a place in India where children are not brought up in dose and 
‘constant association with servants and slave girls, and with the moral and material 
squalor of their home surroundings. You cannot imagine for a momentthat these 
exercise no influence on a child's character, that they do not sow the seeds of an 
impure life, or have no effect on his moral and material well-being, Parents are no 
doubt responsible for the upbringing of their children under sanctions of laws 
both human and divine, but how many Indian parents arc there who realise the 
responsibility? The only exponibls which they recognize in practice is hat of 
spending as much money as they can on ceremonies . . 


He was, of course, speaking of the education of boys and attacking the 
influence of the zenana in the process. [t was a familiar message against 
unnecessary customs, low-class morals, and the ignorance spawned by the 
isolation of the women’s quarters. The solution was to ship the boys off 
to Aligarh or to educate the women—or both. 

During Imad ul-Mulk’s directorship of education in Hyderabad, girls’ 
education expanded to 79 schools with 5265 students—still very much 
an urban and elite phenomenon, with literate women representing ap- 
proximately one-half of one percent of the female population of school- 
going age: 


Year Schools. Students Muslims Hindus 
1885 n 519 E t 
1905 79 5265 2594 1457 
1915 131 8416 4677 2391 
1932 696 45,300. 26,847 15,507 


An interesting fact is that of those 5265 students, more were Muslim 


is located just across the road from the present-day Andhra Pradesh Handicrafts 
Emporium. 

195. Husain Bilgrami, ‘Presidential Address at the Fourteenth Meeting of the 
Mohammedan Education Conference held at Rampur, December 1900, in Addresses, 
Poems... pp. 90-110, quote from p. 105. 
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than Hindu.!? As shown here, in the Hyderabad education statistics into 
the 1930s, Muslim girl students consistently remained nearly twice as 
numerous 2s Hindus, reflecting again the urban base of the students and 
that fact that in Hyderabad, Muslims—while a minority of the popula- 
tion —were an administrative and professional clite and hence more in- 
clined to educate their daughters as well as their sons.'*' In other words, 
Muslim ‘backwardness’ wasa concept that did not apply in this particular 
milieu. Ir is important, however, to distinguish between mulki nobility 
and non-mulki administrators in the matter of girls’ education, a differ- 
ence which echoes the class differences in support of women’s educa- 
tion in the Punjab and UP as well. In Hyderabad education statistics for 
1897, twenty percent of the girls in school were daughters of government 
officials, as opposed to two per cent who were daughters of the landed 
nobility. 

The women of the Bilgrami family continued the tradition of home 
education for purdah-observing women, but the younger generation 
favoured schools for girls. Perhaps none did more to encouragesuch deve- 
lopment than Tayyiba Begam (1873-1921), the only daughter of Imad 
ul-Mulk, who, as Begam Khediv Jung, sentall her daughters to Mahbubiya 
Girls’ School. More remarkable, however, was the educational career of 
Tayyiba herself. She completed her first arts (FA) exams in 1895, study- 
ing privately. After her marriage in 1896 to a medical doctor in the 
Nizam’s service, she continued her studies, while bearing three daughters 
and a son. Again passing the examinations privately, she completed her 
B.A. from Madras University in 1910, the first Muslim woman to do so. 
She knew Arabic, Persian, Urdu, and was fluent in English as well. 
Studious and in delicate health, Tayyiba lived a sheltered life, but this did 
not prevent her from organizing women of her class for educational and 
social reform activities in Hyderabad. 


"Hyderabad Administrative Reports, 1303-5 F. (Fasli calendar) [i.e., 1903-5], 
p. 189, APSA. 

?V This generalization is derived from reading Hyderabad Administrative Reports 
for education from the 1880s through the 1930s, APSA. In the figures for 1932, the 
45,300 students represen. c. per cent of the female population of school-going age 

12] am grateful to Karen Leonard for pointing out this important distinction. See 
her article, ‘Hyderabad: the Mulki-Non-Mulki Conflict,” pp.77-8. 

P" Mudiraj, Pictorial Hyderabad 2, pp. 378-80; Biographical sketch by her 
daughter, in Sakina Begam, ed. RariLi-Tayiba (Writings of Tayyiba Begam), 
pp. 5-9: supplemented by interviews with Tayyiba Begam's daughters: Masuma 
Begam Husain Ali Khan, Sakina Begam Rahmatullah, and Sayyida Begam Husain 
Zaheer, Hyderabad, Aug.—Sepr., 1982. 
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Sayyid Husain Bilgrami, 
Nawab Imad ul-Mulk, 1925 


Tayyiba Begam Khediv Jung 
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The Emergence of Women's Anjumans 

In 1901 or 1902, a group of European and Hyderabadi women met at 
Bilgrami House to form the Hyderabad Ladies’ Association." This asso- 
ciation was involved in a variety of good works, including raising funds 
for relief during the devastating floods of the river Musi in Hyderabad in 
1908. Under the aegis of the Ladies’ Association, Begam Khediv Jung. 
helped raise funds to start schools for girls in poor neighbourhoods. Then 
in 1913, she founded the Anjuman-i-Khavatin-i-Islam (Muslim Ladies" 
Association), which had many of the same goals as che Hyderabad Ladies’ 
Association, though with a Muslim membership and some specifi- 
cally Islamic purposes. In her speech before the first meeting of this anju- 
man, Tayyiba called upon her Muslim friends to raise funds to support 
schools for poor girls, to teach them skills such as handicrafts so that they 
might raise themselves out of poverty, and to propagate Islamic teachings 
among Muslim students in those schools. The Anjuman met once a 
month, always opening with a Quranic reading, and levied monthly dues 
of from one to five rupees, depending on the member's ability to pay. 
Tayyiba was the president of this association; its secretary was Sughra 
Humayun Mirza. 

Mrs Humayun Mirza went on to organize the Anjuman-i-Khavatin- 
"Dakkan (Deccan Ladies’ Association) in 1919, again with Tayyiba as its 
nominal president, although by 1920 she was seriously ill," and thus 
Sughra was its chief motivator. The membership of this organization was 
not restricted to any one religious community, but otherwise it was in- 
volved in many of the same educational and social work activities as the 
other Hyderabadi women's associations. Its members met from time to 
time at the homes of upper-class women, collected money to support 
girls’ schools in the poor neighbourhoods of the old city, and supported 
the publication of Mrs Mirza’s monthly journal, an-Nisa.” 

In addition to her work for women's education in Hyderabad, 
Tayyiba Begam wrote articles and works of fiction that appeared in a 


"This association was later known as the Lady Hydari Club. 
'" Tayyiba Begam, 'Da'vat-i-Anjuman-i-Khavarin-i-Islam,' [Mission of the Mus- 
lim Women’s Association] in Rasa il-i-Tayyiba, pp. 37-41 

'“6Tayyiba died at age 48 in June 1921, following an cighteea-month struggle 
with breast cancer. Mudiraj, Pictorial Hyderabad 2, p. 380; interview with Masuma 


Begam. 
"° Mudiraj, Pictorial Hyderabad 2, pp. 400-2; MKMZ, pp. 294-300; Yad-i- 
Sughra Humayun Mirza: Souvenir Volume (1976). 
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number of Urdu women’s magazines, and she was invited to address wo- 
men’s gatherings in Bhopal, Calcutta, and elsewhere. The topics ad- 
dressed in these writings and speeches were familiar, chough her emphasis 
was upon the practical aspects of social and educational reform rather 
than upon criticism of women as the cause of social ills. She spoke of the 
need to eliminate useless customs and the excessive expense they entailed. 
While observing purdah herself, she was critical of its exaggeration, 
pointing out that women too have religious obligations to seek knowl- 
edge and to go on hajj pilgrimage. This being the case, it was obvious that 
the Prophet never meant for women to be totally isolated from the world. 
Men complained about the quality of women's conversation, she noted, 
but that too was the result of women’s isolation and their speaking only 
to servants and other members of the lower class—in this she echoed her 
father’s earlier judgment. To develop a more cultivated conversational 
style, sharif women must not only become educated, but they should also 
meetother women oftheir class who have experienced more of the world. 
Further, this will develop consciousness of their common humanity, 
and lead to their participation in social service. For Tayyiba Begam, 
sbarafas oblige entailed a degree of self-improvement for purdah-observ- 
ing women."* 

In March of 1918, Begam Khediv Jung was invited to address a 
women's educational conference in Bhopal, presided over by the ruling 
Begam, Sultan Jahan. She thanked the Begam for her patronage of the 
event and urgedall others present to be generousin the service of women’s 
education. Tayyiba reiterated her favourite theme that the search for 
knowledge isnot only necesssary for Muslim women, buta religious duty. 
They should start associations and schools in their areas and meet with 
other women to discuss the education of their children. Such an educa- 
tion should not just ape the West, but rather should be both appropri- 
ate and true to their own traditions. It should include the Quran, Persian, 
Urdu, English, and the skills needed for running a household: cooking, 
sewing, embroidery, home nursirig, hygiene, domestic economy, and 
child care. Though conducted in purdah, girls’ education should have 
adequate provision for exercise, such as badminton and tennis. This was 


1 Tayyiba Begam, 'Fazul Rasmon se Ehtiraz (Objection to Useless Customs), and 
“Islah-i-Ma’ashira’ (Social Reform), in Rasa’, pp. 73-7, 79-84. 

7? Tayyiba characterized a superficial western education as one in which women 
learn how to ‘play a lide piano and make small talk in English and consider that an 
education.’ Rasail, p. 115. 
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an upper-middle-class curriculum that did not foresee any role for a 
woman other than wife and mother. On the other hand, such a position 
made all che more striking the resolutions passed at the mecting that not 
only endorsed the idea of starting schools for girls in every district, but 
also disapproved of child marriage, and criticized instances of marriages 
between educated women and uneducated men, vowing to influence 
public opinion against such injustice.’ 
Khediv Jung presided over another educational conference, 
the all-India Muslim Ladies Conference," in Calcuttain February 1919. 
Her speech on that occasion reiterated many of the themes of her Bhopal 
speech, although she showed more awareness of class differences among 
women than previously and spoke of the need for some women to earn 
a living (as teachers, doctors, even typists) in addition to managing a 
household. She also spoke of other social ills: excessive dowry and ill- 
treatment of widows, issues which women were in a position to address 
and alleviate through organization and education. For someone from 
such a privileged background, Tayyiba was remarkably outspoken on a 
variety of issues affecting women’s status. In the generation of reform, she 
was another Asghari: educated, pious, articulate, and generous, but also 
aware of practical limitations to women’s action at that stage. 
Tayyiba Begam’s works of fiction included a didactic story for child- 
ren, Hashmatunnisa, and a social novel of Hyderabadi life, Anwari 
Begam. The latter was serialized in marin 1909 and published later in 
novel form. It is the story of an aristocratic young woman, Anwari, who 
isengaged toher cousin, who has gone to England for higher studies. She 
is weak and sickly, but he returns from abroad and nurses her back to 
health; they marry and live happily for a while. Ultimately, however, she 
suffers a relapse of her illness and dies. The chief attraction of this rather 
depressing tale is its portrait of upper class Hyderabadi society, its cus- 
toms, conversation, and social changes taking place during this period." 


"^ Tayyiba Begam, 'Taqrir' (Speech), and ‘Bhopal ki Malika’ (Bhopal's Queen), in 
 Rasa'il, pp. 107-33, 134-7, 189-95. 

"^ Also known as the Anjuman-i-Khavatin-i-lslam, of which Tayyiba's local 
organization in Hyderabad could be regarded as a branch, although her anjuman 
(£. 1913) predates the all-India association by a year. 

‘8 Tayyiba Begam, 'Taqrir-i-Iftitahi' (Opening Speech), Rasa il pp. 147-82. For 
more on this meeting in Calcutta, see below, ch. 6. 

This summary is from Suhrzwardy (Ikramullah), Critical Survey, pp. 162-4; cf. 
Tasnim Rabbani, ‘Hyderabad ki Chand Namvar Ahl-i-Qalam Khavatin' (Some Well- 
known Women Writers of Hyderabad), in Sakina Begam, ed., Nazr-i-Dakkan, 
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Tayyiba’s manifold activities on behalf of women’s education, orga- 
nization, and self-expression both on the podium and in print were car- 
ried on after her premature death by her younger colleague, Sughra 
Humayun Mirza, as well as by others: Lady Hydari, for one, and Nafis 
Dulhan Sherwani, wife of Habibur Rahman Khan Sherwani. Nafis 
Dulhan was secretary of the all-India Anjuman-i-Khavatin-i-Islam, 
founded in 1914 in Aligarh by the Begam of Bhopal." Tayyiba’s eldest 
daughter, Masuma (1902-90), also carried on her work of education and 
vocational training for poor women.'® 


Conclusions 


Icshould not be construed that the Bilgramis, however remarkable, were 
thé sole lineage motivating Muslim women’s education in Hyderabad, € 
any more than the Tyabjis were the only force behind such education in 
Bombay, or the Mians of Baghbanpura in Lahore. Nevertheless, in their 
concern for the relationship between women's education and the social 
and religious improvement of Muslims in India, and in their efforts to 
forge links among Muslims in different parts of India for educational, 
social, and political purposes, these families provide excellent examples 
of that interrelationship of the private and public spheres posited at the 
outset. This theoretical construct is best understood through examples 
such as these. 

Similarly, the Aligarh-Hyderabad linkage, while important for em- 
ployment and patronage, should not be regarded as the only such net- 
work. Delhi, Lucknow, Patna, and many qasbahs in between supplied 


pp. 69-74. Fora more satirical view ofthis society, see the novel by Aziz Ahmad, Aisi 
Bulendi, Aisi Pasti, x. by Ralph Russell as The Shore and the Wave. 

161 Thar will be discussed below in ch. 6. 

1 For further discussion of women's culture, literary activites, and education in 
Hyderabad, sce the various works of Nasiruddin Hashmi, i.c., Khavatin-inAhdei-Us- 
mani (Women during the Reign of Nizam Osman Ali); Khiyaban-i-Niswan (Women's 
Pathways); Khavasin-i-Dakkan ki Urdu Khidmat (The Service to Urdu of Deccani 
Women); and Hyderabad ki Niswani Dunya (Women's World in Hyderabad). 

16 The work of Sylvia Vatuk on the Navayats illuminates another remarkable 
lineage with ies to Madras and elsewhere in South India. Sylvia Vatuk, "The Cultural 
Construction of Shared Identiry: A South Indian Muslim Family History, in Pnina 
Werbnes, cd., Perion, Myth and Society in South Asian Islam, a special issue of Social 
Anaysis28 (July 1990): 114-31; Jdem., Schooling for What? The Cultural and Social 
‘Context of Women's Education in a South Indian Muslim Family; in C. Mukhopa- 
dhyay and S. Seymour, cds, Women, Education, and Family Siructure in India, 
pp. 135-64. 
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personnel, and Bhopal and Rampur—among other principalities—pro- 
vided patronage to various causes. The British Indian government, as we 
have seen, was also a considerable player in facilitating educational 
developments and in giving at least lip service to social change. The 
complexities of these networks of association and patronage can only be 
sketched here, and deserve further investigation. Each region would 
supply many more examples of these interrelationships. 

In the practical workof the reform movement, we have already witnes- 
sed the establishment ofgirls' schoolsin Lahore, Bombay,and Hyderabad 
under the auspices of the Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-Ilam, the Anjuman-i- 
Islam, and the Nizam’s government. The next chapter will go into greater 
deuil in describing the foundation of four schools that embody many of 
the ideological notions and pedagogical ideals already outlined. 


Google 


CHAPTER 5 


Schools for Wives 


The goal of the men involved in the movement for women’s education 
among Indian Muslims was to create women who would be better wives, 
better mothers, and better Muslims. These men of the newly emergent 
professional and middle classes desired wives who were better compan- 
ions to their husbands, better managers of households in the face ofun- 
certain economic forces, better mothers who would raise their children to 
be healthy and disciplined, and Muslims who knew the tenets of their 
faith as contained in the scriptures, rather than in customary rituals. 
To that end, they debated for years in print and on the podiums of 
numerous anjumans about whether it would be preferable to continue to 
educate women at home or to found schools. Zenana education would 
guarantee the continuation of purdah, whereas sending little girls out to 
school was fraught with peril for their own and their families’ reputations. 
By early in the twentieth century, that debate had been resolved in favour 
of schools, if for no other reason than economy of scale. Schools provided 
the only economical way to expand girls’ education to meet the increased 
demand. Purdah and an overall aura of respectability could be main- 
tained by various means: closed transport to school, high walls at school, 
and boarding schools so that the girls would be at school full time and 
would not have to go out atall, Girls’ schools proliferated, therefore, even 
though zenana education continued among those who could still afford 
ie : 
Educational reformers also debated about curricula. Should boys and 
girls receive the same education, as the Quran seemed to imply in the oft- 
quoted verse about Muslims’ obligation to seek knowledge? Or should 
girls be educated differently, with their future roles as wives and mothers 
in mind? In addition to vernacular education, should girls learn English? 
And so on, Ideological concerns entered into this debate, but so did gov- 
cemment requirements and the marketplace. For government inspectors 
to approve a school, certain subjects had to be taught. This was parti- 
cularly true at the intermediate and higher stages, for if the students 
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wanted to go on with their schooling, their examination results had to 
meet government standards. Another determining factor was the type of 
course that parents wanted for their daughters. Managers of schools had 
to offer a curriculum that would satisfy their clientele, a practical con- 
sideration that weighed in the balance against ruggedly independent cur- 
ricular departures. At the primary level, the carliest Muslim girls schools 
offered Urdu reading and (sometimes) writing, arithmetic, the Quran, 
and needlework. Ar finishing schools and some girls’ secondary schools, 
science courses were replaced by domestic science: cooking, sewing, child 
care, hygiene and other practical household skills. Some government 
schools required both science and domestic science. Girls’ schools that 
were specifically Muslim gave some religious instruction: the Quran, 
diniyat (theology), the life of the Prophet and of exemplary Islamic 
women; they also required regular daily prayers, and for older girls, fast- 
ingduringche month of Ramadhan. There were vatiationson thesecurri- 
cular themes, but all the schools that serve as examples here combined the 
three Rs, religious instruction, and practical household skills. 


Sayyid Karamat Husain and Karamat Husain 
Girls’ College, Lucknow 
Sayyid Karamat Husain (1854-1917) was an early champion of women's 
education in North India. He was instrumental in establishing the 
‘women’s section of the Muhammadan Educational Conference in 1896, 
as we have scen, and he helped found a school for girls in Allahabad, as 
well as the Muslim Girls’ College in Lucknow that bears his name. 
Founded as a girls’ school in 1912, it was named for him after his death. 
We have already met Sayyid Karamar Husain as a member of the Anju- 
man-i-Islam of London during his years at the Inns of Court, as the law 
professor at Aligarh in the 1890s, and as the main activist for women’s 
education in the Muhammadan Educational Conference. Karamat 
Husoin's life fits the pattern of the Muslim reformer that we have already 
established: coming from a service gentry background, with early Islamic 
instruction followed by some English education, employmentin govern- 
ment service, and concern for the future of the Muslim family and com- 
munity and the role of women therein. He was also an important link in 
the network of reform organizations and personalities in North India, 
with ties to Lucknow, Allahabad, Aligarh, and Hyderabad, and with 
patrons f:om among both the British officialdom and Indian princes. 
Sayyid Karamat Husain was in many ways a typical member of the 
ashraf of North India. His family were minor service gentry, descended 
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from Muslims who had come to India in Mughal times seeki 

rulers and to make their fortunes.! They were Sayyids and 
reputation for Islamic learning. They belonged to that section of the 
service gentry that had served the Nawabs of Avadh (a Shi’a dynasty) as 
teachers and religious functionaries, and in return had received a revenue 
assignment in the qasbah of Kantor, in Bara Banki district, not far from 
Lucknow.? 

As the British established their dominance in the area, the service elite 
capitalized on their knowledge of local administration and law to serve 
the new rulers and the remaining native princes? Karamat Husain's 
grandfather, Mufti Sayyid Muhammad Quli Khan, was—as his title 
indicates learned in Islamic law. His knowledge of Arabic and the 
Islamicsciences washighly respectedin Shi'a religious circles in Lucknow. 
Karamat Husain’s father, Maulvi Sayyid Siraj Husain, was educated in 
the classical languages, Arabic and Persian, and in the Islamic sciences, 
and was also a scholar of mathematics. While he and his brothers conti- 
nucd their father’s reputation for piety and learning, Siraj Husain became 
the firse man in the family to learn English. He served asa subjudge in the 
British administration and was later employed in the Bundelkhand 
Agency that oversaw British relations with a number of small central 
Indian principalities“ 

‘Asa result of his father’s posting, Karamat Husain was born in Jhansi 
and spent his early youth in Charkari, a minor princely state in Central 
India. Karamat Husain was thus prepared by his family heritage and by 
the circumstances of his father's employment to enter into the legal or 
administrative service of the British or of some indirectly administered 
princely state. But the circumstances of his life were in other ways excep- 
tional, and some of these influences were more important to him in the 
long run. Karamat Husain was orphaned as a child. His mother died 
when he was five or six, his father when he was eleven. Deprived of paren- 
tal affection, he was sickly, painfully shy, and bookish, turning for solace 
to such textsas the Najhul Baligha (The Maxims of Ali) in Arabic and the 
Anwar-i-Subaili (animal fables) in Persian." 

His paternal uncle, Sayyid Hamid Husain, a learned mujtahid, be- 
«came his guardian in 1865, and took him to Lucknow to continue his 


'C.A. Bayly, Rulers, Townrmen, and Bazaars, pp. 189-93. 
?HAK, pp. 1-2, 124. 

Bayly, Rulers, Townsmen, pp. 354-6. 

“HAK, pp. 14-16, 124. 

SHAK, pp. 14-16, 20-1, 34, 37. 
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Islamic education. In the same year, his uncle decided to go on hajj and 
invited Karamat Husain and his older brother, Enayat Husain, to go 
along on the pilgrimage. The fifteen-month journey: to Bombay and 
from there to Jiddah, Mecca, Medina, returning by way of the Shi’a 
pilgrimage sites of Najaf and Kerbala in Mesopotamia, was Karamat 
Husain's first experience of the outside world, and it whetted his appetite 
for further education. He continued studying in Lucknow with his uncle 
and other Shi'a 'ulama, mastering the Islamic curriculum, classical langu- 
ages, and fiqh (Islamic jurisprudence). He was an excellent student and 
learned quickly, but in spite of the fact that to enter government service 
in the late nineteenth century, a knowledge of English was necessary, he 
had not yet mastered English $ 

A friend of his father’s, remarking on this, was asked in response: ‘Bi 
when did you meet my father?” 

"When he was about forty. 

Karamat Husain replied: "Come backand see me when Iam forty, and. 
1 will also know 

Karamat Husain s marriage was arranged while he was still in his eens. 
He married the granddaughter of one of his teachers, Sultan ul- "Ulama 
Sayyid Muhammad. The couple had one daughter. His wife died young 
and he never remarried, preferring a solitary existence." When his elder 
brother also died young in 1889, Karamat Husain took over the support 
of his widow and children. He arranged the marriage of his own daughter 
to one of his brother's sons, a preferred marriage among sharif Muslims, 
as we have noted. Even that one daughter predeceased him, It seems 
amazing that such a scholarly, lonely man would have taken up the cause 
of women’s education at atime when others were still opposed to it. His 
independence of mind and his firm grounding in the Islamic scriptures 
pethaps gave him the courage to do what was right and not worry about 
unfavourable public opinion. 

Sayyid Karamat Husain's early life, however, showed few signs of the 
innovator tobe. In his education and his marriage he followed his family's 
traditions. His entry into professional life also followed the well-trodden 
path of family connections and personal recommendations. This form of 
patronage was the normal pattern followed by the British in filling 


*HAK, pp. 101-2. 
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the lower echelons of the administration in the early years of their domi- 
nion, and it was only gradually phased out after the 1857 revolt in favour 
of a more impersonal system of examinations." The fact that Karamat 
Husain gained employment via elder family friends in the 1870s, how- 
ever, indicates that this system of patronage was still operating and that, 
at its best, it recognized ability and was by no means inimical to the 
introduction of new knowledge and newer ways of doing things. 

Karamat Husain left Lucknow and his uncle's tutelage in 1874 in 
order to earn his living. He returned to Central India, where his elder 
brother, Enayat Husain, introduced him to Dr Stratton, the Political 
Agent for Bundelkhand, who had been a friend of their father. Stratton 
offered him a job as a teacher at the school he was founding for the sons 
of the princes of the region, Rajkumar College, provided that he learn 
English. When the school opened in 1875, Karamat Husain became 
Head Maulvi, a position for which he needed no English. On the side, he 
studied English assiduously, and within two years had achieved reason- 
able fluency. He then started reading western science and philosophy, 
devouring works by Darwin, Huxley, Spenser and Mill." 

After teaching at Rajkumar College of Bundelkhand for three years, 
Karamat Husain was appointed mir munshi to the Political Agent, Strat- 
ton. The position of ‘chief clerk’ sounds menial, but in fact, he was the 
head of a considerable bureaucracy and earned a reputation for efficiency 
and incorruptibiliry. Stratton later appointed him to the post of divan of 
the state of Narsinghgarh. While there, in the early 1880s, he remarked 
to an acquaintance that his ambition was to go to England and study 
medicine, in order to help people and save lives. This conversation was 
reported to the Raja, who was contemplating a trip to England himself 
He agreed to take Karamat Husain along and pay for his studies. Sir Lepel 
Griffin, chen the Governor-General’s Agent in Central India, modified 
their plan, arguing that if the Raja of Narsinghgarh used any state reve- 
nues to pay for Karamat Husain's education, then he should not study 
medicine, but rather something that would benefit the administration of 
the state—like law.” 

So in 1886, at the age of thirty-two, Sayyid Karamat Husain accom- 
panied the Raja of Narsinghgath to England and stayed on there to study 
for thebar at the Middle Temple. His three years in England were notable 


Lelyveld, Aligarh’ First Generation, pp. 56-68. 
"HAK, pp. 57-62. 
HAK, pp. 71-2, 88, 93-4. 
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forhisinvolvementin the Anjuman-i-Islam, and his developing acquaint- 
ance with a number of other law students who would be prominent in 
Muslim reform and politics in the decades to come.” Karamat Husain 
became a Barrister-at-Law in carly 1889 and returned to India shortly 
thereafter, where he learned of his elder brother's death and his conse- 
quent increased family responsibilities. He returned briefly to Bundel- 
khand, but then established his legal practice in Allahabad, seat of the UP 
High Court.“ His devotion to the cause of women’s education became 
increasingly clear after he had moved his practice to Allahabad. The 
Muhammadan Educational Conference held its annual meeting in that 
city in 1890, and Karamat Husain urged several of its leading members 
to introduce a resolution in favour of women’s education, but they were 
horrified at the suggestion. 

Meanwhile, events were conspiring to put Sayyid Karamat Husain at 
the Muslim educational centre of North India: Aligarh. In 1890, as a 
Muslim barrister at the Allahabad High Court, he had occasion to meet 
Justice Sayyid Mahmud (1850-1903), son of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan. 
Mahmud had the reputation of being disdainful of Muslim lawyers, and 
hence Karamat Husain, ever diffident, had avoided him. Nevertheless, on. 
the occasion of the ‘Id festival, Karamat Husain and a number of his Mus- 
lim legal colleagues went to the justice's chambers to extend their holiday 
greetings. When they were introduced, Mahmud asked Karamat Husain 
if he knew Sayyid Hamid Husain, and Karamat Husain replied that 
Hamid Husain was his uncle and his former teacher. Mahmud expressed 
tremendous respect for the elder Husain, and consequently became one 
of Karamat Husain’ s patrons and sympathizers. Later that year, when Ali- 
garh College was looking for a professor of law, Mahmud suggested Kara- 
mai Husain for the post. Husain expressed some reservations, noting that 
while he was a supporter of women’s education, Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
was against it, and their difference of opinion might render him inelig- 
ible. Mahmud quieted his misgivings, saying that his father was not that 
narrow-minded. So Karamat Husain went to Aligarh College in 1891 as 
its first law professor." 

It so happened that the Muhammadan Educational Conference was 
scheduled to meet in Aligarh in 1891. Sir Sayyid, then in the twilight of 
his long career, asked Karamat Husain why he was nota member of the 


“SHAK, pp. 151-2. 
HAK, pp. 95-7, 125. 
SHAK, p. 152. 
SHAK, pp. 103-6. 
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Conference. Karamat Husain replied that he would gladly become a 
member if they would take up the question of Muslim women's educa- 
tion. Sir Sayyid urged him to become a member and to attend the meet- 
ing, so Karamat Husain did, and took along some student allies. It was 
on this occasion that they proposed the resolution in favour of women's 
education. Then in 1896, Karamat Husain and his allies were simi- 
larly instrumental in setting up the Women's Education Section of the 
MEC.” 

Karamat Husain resigned his professorship at Aligarh in the late 1890s 
and returned to Allahabad, where he taught law at Muir Central College 
and resumed his law practice at the High Court. There, he and a number 
of other local legal practitioners and administrators—both Hindu and 
Muslim members of the middle class—raised money to found a girls’ 
school which they named for Sir Charles Crosthwaite, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of UP in 1892-5, who had encouraged theirefforts. Theschool 
was established in Allahabad in the late 1890s, with Sayyid Karamat 
Husain as Secretary of the Managing Committee, The students were 
Hindus, Christians, and a few Muslims. The UP government eventually 
provided a grant-in-aid to the school that gave it financial security.'* 
Karamat Husain also served on the committee to advise the UP govern- 
ment on how to improve women's education. 

In 1907, a judgeship on the Allahabad High Court fell vacant. One of 
the British judges, who was retiring because of ill health, mentioned 
Sayyid Karamat Husain as possible candidate to succeed him. The judge 
noted that Karamat Husain was one of the most knowledgeable of the 
High Court barristers, even though he had entered the profession relat- 
ively late in life, and stated that this was, if anything, a recommenda- 
tion—testimony to the quality and quickness of Karamat Husain’s mind. 
Sir John Hewett, Lieutenant-Governor of UP, knew and liked Husain 
because of his educational services.” His appointment to the bench was 
apparently clinched by Sayyid Husain Bilgrami, Nawab Imad ul-Mulk, 
who had recently been appointed as onc of two Indian members of the 
Secretary of State's Council in London. When Lord Morley asked 
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Imad ul-Mulk about the obscure Allahabad barrister, che Nawab recom- 
mended him highly. The Bilgramis—also Sayyids and Shi'as—came 
from the same UP service gentry background as Karamat Husain and 
were familiar with Karamat Husain’s intellectual heritage. Further, they 
were active supporters of Aligarh College and its offshoot, the Muham- 
madan Educational Conference. Having a Bilgrami at the right place to 
putina good word at the right time was important for Karamat Husain's 
career at this juncture? 

Sayyid Karamat Husain was a judge of the Allahabad High Courtfrom 
January 1908 until June 1912, when heretited for health reasons, in order 
to devote his remaining time and energies to the cause of women's edu- 
cation.” Even while he was on the bench, he remained the moving spirit 
behind che Crosthwaite Girls’ Schoo, frequently visiting the school on 
his way home from the day's proceedings. 

‘After he retired from the bench, Sayyid Karamat Husain returned to 
Lucknow and founded a school for Muslim girls. In this effort, he had the 
encouragement and supportof the Raja of Mahmudabad, Sir Muhammad 
Ali Muhammad, a leading taluqdar of Avadh, active in Muslim politi- 
cal and educational causes, including the Muslim League and Aligarh 
College.” In 1911, the Raja had visited Karamat Husain in Allahabad 
and admitted that he had been wrong in the 1890s when he had opposed 
founding a school for girls. Now, while he felt that the Crosthwaite 
‘School was a very worthy cause, he nevertheless wanted to found a school 
in Lucknow that would be exclusively for Muslim girls. Karamat Husain 
apparently returned to Lucknow with this goal in mind, and he and the 
Raja worked together to fund and staff the institution. Husain set up 
a wagf based on the income from his land, in the amount of rupees one 
lakh twenty-five thousand (Rs 125,000), the proceeds of which were to 
support the school. Mahmudabad assigned the revenues of several villa-. 
ges, amountingtoRs600 permonth, totheschool.“ Theschool was estab- 
lished in November 1912 and occupied rented quarters in the city, with 
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a boarding house for girls in purdah. It grew slowly over the next several 
years, and in the 1920s moved to a building across the Gumti River in the 
newly developing suburbs of Lucknow. Then as now, it occupies a build- 
ing that had originally been the Government Girls’ High School, builton 
land donated by the Raja of Mahmudabad. 

The principal of the new Muslim Girls’ School was Miss Amina 
(Ethel) Pope (1882-1952), a Canadian woman, educated in England, 
who had converted to Islam and come to India in 1910. Recommended 
to Karamat Husain by Atiya Fyzee, she had been employed as superinten- 
dent of the girls boarding house at Crosthwaite.* While in Allahabad, 
she earned an MA from Allahabad University, and later earned a docto- 
rate in Portuguese literature.” After serving as principal in Lucknow, she 
was offered the principalship of Nampalli Girls High School in Hydera- 
bad in 1918 by Sir Akbar Hydari. She headed that school as it became the 
Women's College of Osmania University in the 1920s and '30s.9 

On the occasion of the founding of the Lucknow Muslim Girls 
School, Miss Pope gave a graceful speech in Urdu. She pointed out that 
Islam had once been the fountainhead of art, science, and enlightenment, 
but thatit had declined in recent centuries. One of the major reasons for 
that decline was the neglect of women’s education. Echoing a standard 
reformist refrain, she said thar no community can progress if its mothers 
are illiterate and unable to give adequate guidance to their children. She 
also addressed the question of purdah, saying that women's minds could. 
be unveiled even while they maintained veiling in other respects. The 
school would make full arrangements for purdah, so that the girls fami- 
lies should have no qualms on that score. Religion would be taught, 
regular prayers required, and the girls would be taught toread Persian and. 
Arabic and well as their mother tongue—Urdu. They would also learn 
English?" 2 

To tailor a curriculum that was recognized by British educational 


* UPED 208/1913; 694/1922; 897/1930, UPAL. 
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officials, while at the same time addressing the cultural sensitivities of a 
purdah-observing, status-conscious society, was a tall order. The prestige 
of Sayyid Karamat Husain’s learning, position, and long devotion to the 
cause of women'seducation, helped—as did the support he received from 
Mahmudabadand the local government. In March of 1913, for example, 
Lady Meston, wife of the Licutenant-Governor, officially inaugurated 
the school with a ritualistic speech about the need to train the mothers of 
Future generations.” Still, even within the Muslim professional class, 
there was opposition. One friend told Karamat Husain that God would 
curse him (colloquially, that God would ‘blacken his face’). Karamat 
Husain retorted that in any case, his face was alzeady black, so it could 
hardly get much blacker.” On another occasion, he pointed out to an 
opponent: ‘It is far better that T should be cursed and Muslim women 
educated, than that I should retain my good name, but Muslim women 
remain in ignorance.’ 

Sayyid Karamat Husain’s approach to women’s education was most 
fully spelled out in a speech that he gave at a meeting of the Anjuman-i- 
"Ala Ta'lim-i-Niswan (Association for the Higher Education of Indian 
Women), held in Allahabad in December 1915.” In it, he defined good 
as that which makes human beings’ lives easier, and evil as that which 
gives them pain, or makes their lives harder. In the work of life, he went 
on, there is a division of labour between men and women. Among the 
Indian middle classes, the men earn the living, and the women manage 
the household. In managing the house, there are many duties: Women 
need to be able to maintain household accounts; they need to keep the 
house clean, look after the health of all houschold members, care for the 
sick, prepare nutritious food, and make and care for clothing, Further- 
more, they bear the children, and in addition to feeding, clothing, and 
looking after them, they need to supervise their early education, their 
manners, and their religious and ethical upbringing. The women, in 
other words, have the more important job. All the men have to do is sup- 
port their wives and children. 

He went on to argue that since girls are not born knowing how to do 
all these things, they need to learn not only these practical skills but also 
religious and ethical principles. IF men want future generations to succeed 
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in the world, itis justas important to educate their daughtersas their sons; 
indeed, it is probably more important to educate the daughters. Keeping 
women ignorant means that neither their sons nor their daughters will 
receive any basic education at home. The superstitions and useless cus- 
toms that have crept into the culture will disappear only with proper 
education and enlightenment. Opponents of women’s education feel 
that sending girls to school will render them disrespectful—but the op- 
posite is true. If they learn the precepts of their religion, they will be better 
wives, mothers, guides to their children, and better Muslims. 

In addition, sending girls to school—as opposed to instructing them 
at home—is much better, because a school can afford better teachers and 
broader curricular offerings than any home instruction. As a basic curri- 
culum, he noted the need to teach reading, writing, mathematics, and a 
basic knowledge of the world. He then listed practical subjects: healthand 
cleanliness, houschold accounting and management, cooking, sewing, 
child care, gardening, and exercise for bodily health. In conclusion, he 
emphasized that people who wish to keep women in ignorance are sin- 
ning against God's wishes. They are the worst enemies of humankind, 
assuring the decline of future generations. If the women of a community 
are backward, he reiterated, the men of that community can- never 
advance? 

Most of these ideas sound very familiar. Karamat Husain emphasized 
the well-known themes espoused by Muslim educational reformers since 
the 1870s, chat educated women would be better wives, mothers, and 
Muslims. Unlike Ashraf Ali Thanavi and Sayyid Mumtaz Ali, however, 
Karamat Husain advocated a separate curriculum for women befitting 
their separate sphere of activity. There was no hint in his remarks of 
intellectual equality between the sexes, but rather 2 complementarity 
characteristic of sexual segregation. Such a vision of women’s role echoed 
Victorian views of domesticity without necessarily being derived from 
them. Yet, for all his emphasis on practicality, scriptural piety, and 
domesticity, Karamat Husain still had to convince the ashraf that the 
benefits of a girls’ school outweighed its dangers. For the Muslims among 
the taluqdars of Avadh and the professional and administrative classes of 
Lucknow—those groups who thought of themselves as sharif, with its 
new emphasis on respectability—the idea of letting their daughters out 
of the house to go to school was still hard to contemplate. 

Karamat Husain and Mahmudabad, the judge and the taluqdar, as the 
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school’s founder and chief patrons, lent the school the prestige of their 
positions and known piery. Miss Pope, the principal, aided the cause 
greatly by living in the hostel and taking care of the girls in sickness and 
in health as if they were her own daughters.” A number of reputable 
families, particularly from the legal profession, also gave their support to 
their colleague by sending their daughters to the school. Among these 
were: Sayyid (later Sit) Wazir Hasan (1872-1947), an Advocate who was 
secretary of the Muslim League and later became the first Indian Chief 
Justice of the Avadh Chief Courr—two daughters; Sayyid Nabiullah 
(d. 1925), Bar-at-Law anda member of the Lucknow Municipal Board — 
one daughter,” and Sayyid Zahur Ahmad, a Muslim Leaguer who suc- 
ceeded Wazir Hasan as the League's secretary—two daughters. '? One of 
the boarding students from outside Lucknow was a daughter from the 
Fyzee family of Bombay. She was probably a niece of Zohra and Atiya 
Fyzee and of Nazli Begam of Janjira, and thus a member of the extended 
Tyabji clan.“ 

Although Shi'as—Karamat Husain, Mahmudabad, and Wazir 
Hasan— were prominent in the founding of the Lucknow Muslim Girls’ 


"Report on a speech by Karamat Husain to the MEC, 27 Dec. 1913, Khatun 10, 
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School, the majority of students were Sunnis. The school was deemed a 
tremendous success in its first year, when it had thirty-seven students, 
thirty-three of whom were boarders. In 1915, the number dropped to 
twenty-four students, with seventeen boarders. In that year, the Begam 
of Bhopal, always an enthusiastic patron of women’s education, visited 
the school and granted it Rs 1200 per year. Over the next few yeats, the 
school grew and achieved some financial stability and security. By 1923, 
the total number of students had risen to fifty-two. 

Karamar Husain died suddenly of a heart attack on 19 April 1917. He 
was active in the life of the girls’ school until the day he died. The Raja 
of Mahmudabad continued his patronage of the school thereafter and 
was instrumental in naming the school after its founder.” An article in 
Tahaib un-Niswanin 1919 reported on prize day at the school, indicating 
that several students had passed their English middle level exams with 
high marks, and there were plans to teach classes up through matricula- 
tion. The ceremony included a Quranic and a poctic reading, a drill and. 
some games, and a report by the principal. The girls were taught diniyat, 
with arrangements to teach Sunnis and Shi'as separately. For physical 
exercise, there was badminton and drill, with plans to introduce tennis. 
An earlier report noted that in addition to academics, the girls were taught 
sewing and embroidery and took rurns working in the kitchen and in the 
garden. 

Sayyid Karamat Husain, jurist and scholar, lived a lonely life, butacted 
upon his deeply held conviction that women’s education was the most 
efficacious route to the advancement of his country and community. His 
carly life did not seem to be that of an innovator. He was born of the 
Muslim service gentry and followed his family's educational and profes- 
sional trajectory into the classical Islamic sciencesand government service 
on the princely margins ofthe British Raj. Buthis exceptional intellectual 
capability singled him out in the eyes of influential patrons. After learning 
English and then travelling to London to study for the bar, he was able 
to return to India and achieve acceptance in the prestigious legal profes- 
sion and in the reformist atmosphere of the Aligarh movernent. This 
combination of traditional and modern learning, and intellectual ac- 
ceptance by religious scholars, western-educated Indians, and British 
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administrators alike, led him to high judicial office, but also enabled him 
effectively to champion the cause of women's education. His ideas may 
not seem revolutionary, or even particularly innovative. Indeed, reform- 
ers before him had worked out the ideology that he espoused. Still, 
Karamat Husain's single-minded courage and devotion to the cause, his 
unspectacular but solid achievements, deserve respect. He quietly in- 
spired three major women seducationalinstitutionsin UP: in Allahabad, 
Aligarh, and Lucknow. He nudged the Muhammadan Educational 
Conference into officially acknowledging the importance of women's 
education. And he fostered the careers of younger men involved in the 
development of Muslim women’s education, including Mumtaz Ali and 
Shaikh Abdullah. He was a pivotal figure. 


The Abdullahs and the Muslim Girls’ College, Aligarh 

On 1 February 1902, a barat“ left Aligarh for Delhi. The bridegroom, 
Shaikh Abdullah, had recently established a law practice in Aligarh and 
was an active and loyal alumnus of Aligarh College. Accompanying him 
were a number of prominent Aligarh figures including Nawab Muhsin 
ul-Mulk, Honorary Secretary of the College; Sahibzada Aftab Ahmad 
Khan, Secretary of the Sir Sayyid Memorial Fund and a leader of the 
Aligarh Old Boys’ Association; Khan Bahadur Ahmad Ali Khan, the sub- 
judge of Aligarh who had helped arrange the marriage, and some thirty 
others. Their destination was the home of Mirza Ibrahim Beg in the 
Farrashkhana quarter of Delhi, where the following day, Shaikh Abdullah 
married the Mirza's youngest daughter, Wahid Jahan Begam. The nikah 
ceremony was attended by many of the leading figures of North Indian 
Muslim society, contemporaries and supporters of Sir Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan such as Maulvi Zakaullah and Deputy Nazir Ahmad, and younger 
men active in the Aligarh movement and in public life such as Hakim 
‘Ajmal Khan“ and Habibur Rahman Khan Sherwani.” The Maharaja of 


“ Barat the groom's procession to the home of the bride, preceding the marriage. 
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Patiala provided lodging for the members of the barat in his Delhi palace, 
Zeenat Mahal. It was a joyous occasion. 

The prestige of the event was due, not only to the prominence of the 
gucsts in public life, but also to their sharif status. In this marriage, the 
bride's family was sharif in both the hereditary and cultural senses of the 
word. The ancestors of Mirza Ibrahim Beg were Mughals who had main- 
tained traditions of learning and government service during the transi- 
tion to British rule. Mirza Ibrahim Beg was a minor municipal official in 
Delhi and a supporter of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan's educational move- 
ment. He sent his only son, Bashir Mirza, to Aligarh College, where he 
wasa classmate of Shaikh Abdullah. Mirza Ibrahim also educated his four 
daughters, teaching them Urdu and Persian himselfathome, and inviting 
an Englishwoman to instruct them in arithmetic and elementary English. 
‘Wahid Jahan, though purdah-observing, thus had a reasonable vernacu- 
lareducation, a smattering of English, and also knewhow to writeinafine 
hand” 

Shaikh Abdullah's heritage was quite different from his bride's. He 
was a Kashmiri brahmin, born Thakur Das in a village near Poonch in 
1874. A bright boy, he attended a maktab in Poonch and there attracted 
the attention of Hakim Nuruddin, court physician to the Maharaja of 
Kashmir, when the Hakim came to Poonch to treata member of the royal 
family. The hakim offered to take Thakur Das to Jammu and train him 
in yunani medicine, thus assuring his future livelihood, and the boy's 
family reluctantly assented. Thus began the odyssey of the young man 
whose barat included no members of his own family. He had left them 
behind yearsbefore, and was thus, in a sense, orphaned by his own choice. 
Under the tutelage of Hakim Nuruddin, Thakur Das converted to the 
Ahmadiya sect and took the name Shaikh Abdullah. With the hakim's 
support, he travelled to Lahore for his secondary education and later to 
Aligarh for college and law school. At Aligarh, Shaikh Abdullah became 
a Sunni Muslim, thereby asserting his independence of his patron.” 

Though Hakim Nuruddin had acted in loco parentisfor a time, Shaikh 
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Abdullah found his real substitute family at Aligarh College. He became 
a member of the Duty Society, a select group of Aligarh undergraduates 
founded by his fellow student, Sahibzada Aftab Ahmad Khan. The 
society helped raise money for the college and embodied ideas of social 
service and community leadership dear to Sir Sayyid." The brotherhood 
of Aligarh students and alumni provided the Shaikh with a network of 
friends, allies, and patrons, the support system normally provided by 
one’s extended kin. Upon taking his law degree, he remained in Aligarh 
and became active in the Old Boys’ Association and the Muhammadan 
Educational Conference. The Shaikh, though a convert, was accepted by 
his peers and elders in the Aligarh movement, as evidenced by those who 
arranged his marriage and by the large group that attended the nikah.5? 
He had adopted the faith of Islam; in turn, a cross-section of the North 
Indian ashraf adopted him. 

With his independent ways and lack of family ties, Shaikh Abdullah 
was ideal Aligarh material. Sir Sayyid had once emphasized the need for 
Aligarh students to break away from the stultifying influence of tradi- 
tional family life: “Unless boysare kept ata distance from home, they will 
always remain ignorant, worthless, and exposed to all sorts of evils.”? Ac- 
cording to Sir Sayyid, students had to cut loose from their mothers’ apron 
stringsand evolve, in the manly brotherhood of he college, toward public 
service with communitywide and nationwide horizons. For many young 
Muslims, Aligarh College was the institution that mediated the transition. 
from the personalized, kin-based structures of Mughal rule to the more 
impersonal structures of public life under the British Raj Shaikh 
Abdullah had made a more radical break with his family than most. This 
fact made him one of the more socially innovative individuals among his 
peer group at the college, as his membership in Aftab’s Duty Society and 
his later service in the Educational Conference showed. 

Shaikh Abdullah had the strength of character to stand up for his be- 
liefs and do what he thought right regardless of public opinion. At the 
same time, he had a keen sense of what was possible. One could defy 
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publicopinion or break with tradition, butnot to the extent of ostracism. 
One possible explanation for this combination of independence and 
realism is that, as one who had chosen to bean ‘orphan,’ Shaikh Abdullah 
knew the value of guardians and patrons. Another explanation lies in the 
continuity of his background rather than its discontinuity. Kashmiri 
brahmins had long coexisted with the dominant Muslim culture of North 
India, been part of the Persian-reading and Urdu-speaking elite, and 
served Mughals as well as Maharajas. Shaikh Abdullah’s early education 
was at a maktab where he read the Gulistan and Bustan of Sa di and the 
Shahnamaof Firdausi. His family had agreed to his studying with Hakim 
Nuruddin to learn yunani medicine. Shaikh Abdullah had broken with 
his religious heritage, but the literary and secular values of his Kashmiri 
background were the same as those of the sharif culture of his Muslim 
classmates atAligarh. "In analysing Shaikh Abdullah’s ole asachampion 
of education for Muslim women, one must be aware not only of his in- 
dependence of spirit, by also of his adherence to the values of sharif cul- 
ture. 

As an Aligarh student, Shaikh Abdullah was part of the current of 
opinion that was beginning to turn in favour of Muslim women’s edu- 
cation in the late nineteenth century. Sir Sayyid maintained to the end 
that education for women was premature, butother reformers, as we have 
seen, thought otherwise. In 1884, a resolution in favour of female 
education was voted down in the Aligarh Union, the student debating 
society, but that opinion soon changed as Aligarh students became 
increasingly concerned to find educated vives. Among the Aligarh 
alumni who published articles in the 1890s favouring education for Mus- 
lim women and criticizing purdah restrictions were Ghulam us-Saqlain 
and Sayyid Sajjad Hyder, both of whom had been active in the debating 
union while students and eloquent proponents of enlightenment from 
within the Islamic tradition, as opposed to westernization.>” 

Shaikh Abdullah’s interest in women's education remained embry- 
onic until his own marriage. As an Aligarh student, he had been influ- 
enced by the views favouring women's education of Sayyid Karamat 


YFauq, Tarikh-i-Aquam-i-Poonch, p. 678; Lelyveld, Aligarh’s First Generation, 
pp. 52-3. 

" The resolution thar was defeated was proposed by Khwaja Sajjad Husain, the son. 
of Altaf Husain Hali, Lelyveld, Aligarh’s First Generation, p. 223. 

P Lelyveld points out chat Sajjad Hyder found an intellectual equivalent ofhis own 
searching for a via media between Islam and the West in young Ortoman thought, 
which he translated into Urdu. Ibid., pp. 250-1. 
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Husain, his Law Professor, and of Khwaja Ghulam us-Saqlain, a kinsman 
of Hali and one of the Shaikh's neighbours in his college hostel. Ghulam 
us-Saglain's articles in the Aligarh Institute Gazetseand the college maga- 
zineestablished him asan intellectual leader among Aligarh students.“ In 
his view, the cultural regeneration of the Muslim community required 
the education of women, not in imitation of the West—an accusation 
frequently leveled at social reformers, both Hindu and Muslim—bur 
rather in keeping with the heritage of slam. After all, the Prophet himself 
had decreed that Muslim men and women should be similarly educated. 
Shaikh Abdullah, a more pragmatic than theoretical sort, absorbed these 
ideas. His talents for organizing and fund-raising had already endeared 
him to Aftab Ahmad Khan, with whom he collaborated in the Duty 
Society and later in the Sir Sayyid Memorial Fund. Following his mar- 
riage to a young woman with some education, the Shaikh began to con- 
sider concrete ways to promote education for Muslim women.” 

‘Abdullah encouraged her husband, as she and her sisters were 
products of that dying tradition among sharif families, vernacular educa- 
tion imparted at home. Unable to find an ustani, her father had taught 
his daughters himself. Many among the ashraf agreed that there was a 
pressing need for a normal school to train zenana teachers. As the Abdul- 
Iahs discussed the matter, they realized that this urgent problem required 
a more efficient solution. An ustani could only teach a few girls at any 
given home, but if the ashraf could be persuaded to send their daughters 
to a school, many more could be taught at once. Their economic realism. 
extended to the problem of patronage: Who, besides the government, 
would be willing to donate money for a school to train lower-class girls 
to become ustanis? If, on the other hand, their own daughters were being 
educated, fathers might be persuaded to donate to a school, though 
perhaps not as generously as for a son's education. To persuade sharif 
families to send their daughters to school, sharif values would have to be 
upheld. This meant not only teaching the Quran and maintaining strict 
purdah, but also stressing the similarities between family and school life. 
A sharif woman should superintend the school and see that high stand- 
ards of instruction and deportment were maintained. Rather than em- 
phasizing a clean break with traditional family ties—Sir Sayyid’s idea for 
Aligarh boys—the girls’ school should emphasize a continuation of 
family traditions and observances, obedience and authority. 


* On Khwaja Ghulam us-Saglain (1870-1915), see che memoir by his son, KG. 
idain, ‘Ek Mard-i-Darvish; and Abdul Haq, Chand Ham Asr, pp. 93-8. 

“Lelyveld, Aligarh First Generation, pp. 250-1; SAB, pp. 14-16. 

“SAB, pp. 18-20; MECP, 19ll, pp. 156-7. 
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After consulting with Aftab Ahmad Khan and other leading figures in 
the Educational Conference, Shaikh Abdullah decided to take on the task 
of revitalizing the women’s education section of the conference. So at the 
annual MEC meeting in Delhi in December 1902, Shaikh Abdullah 
was named Secretary of the Women's Education Section." In taking 
office, he promised to raise funds to start the female normal schoo! long 
favoured—at least in theory—by the conference. To defuse possible op- 
position, Shaikh Abdullah urged the conference to found its normal 
school in Lahore, and the conference so resolved at its meeting the 
following year. This was partly to mollify Mumtaz Ali, displaced assecret- 
ary of the women's education section, and partly because of oppositi 
to starting a girls’ school in Aligarh, so close to the boys’ college: 

The Lahore normal school never materialized, however, so Shaikh 
Abdullah and Wahid Jahan Begam began to consider the possibility of 
starting a school themselves in Aligarh. They would have to start small. 
For one thing, they lacked financial resources; for another, there were no 
Muslim women teachers available locally. The projected normal school, 
with weacher-training classes, was clearly out of the question, On the other 
hand, said Begam Abdullah, they could start a primary schoo! for the 
daughters of their neighbours and friends. They could hire a teacher—if 
they could find one—and Wahid Jahan and her sisters could also instruct 
the girls. They must make appropriate arrangements for purdah, both at 
the school and while transporting the students to and from home. They 
would have to provide for religious instruction and namaz prayers at the 
required times, plus training in such skills as needlework and household 
management. In this way, they might persuade their friends that not only 
the three ‘R's, but also Islamic religion and sharif culture could be con- 
veyed at school. There were many obstacles to overcome. They needed 
patronage—private and/or government financing to hire a teaching staff, 
a building, and transport. Even more, they needed clientele: If parents 
were unwilling to send their daughters, there could be no school. 

Swaying respectable opinion in favour of girls’ schooling thus became 
top priority. Begam Abdullah talked up the idea among her friends, and 
as part of this campaign, Shaikh Abdullah started the Urdu journal, 
Khatun, in 1904. He did not yet specify Aligarh as the locale for the real- 
ization ofhis plans. In writing for the journal, he emphasized the need for 


SAB, pp. 16-17; Shaikh Abdullah, Murhabidat wa Te surat (The Autobiogra- 
phy of Shaikh Abdullah) [MWT], pp. 210-11. 

* MECP 1902, pp. 227-32; 1905, pp. 194-5; Ek Musalman Khatun, ‘Aligarh aur 
Maulvi Mumtaz Ali ki Mukhalifar” Khatun 8, 3 (March 1912): 9-16. 
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contributions to start a school for girls of good family, at which they 
would receive a better education and better supervision than at home. 
When sharif women were properly educated, they could bring enlighten- 
ment to their children and to the other women in their extended families. 
The dark corners of the zenanas would be illuminated. They might even 
start schools of their own to educate girls in their neighbourhoods and 
from among the lower classes—much as Asghari had done in Mir’at ul- 
‘Arus and Banat un-Na'asb, With this emphasison sharafat oblige, Shaikh 
Abdullah appealed to a respectable clientele while also espousing the 
‘downward filtration’ theory, probably for government consumption. 

Shaikh Abdullah also solicited patronage for the projected girls school 
from educated Muslim women. Before the Educational Conference 
meeting in Lucknow in 1904, he approached Sultan Jahan Begam of 
Bhopal, who had started a girls’ school in her own state. To her, he re- 
vealed his intention to start a primary school in Aligarh in spite of the 
opposition to such a move. With her moral and financial support, he said, 
much opposition would be silenced. His wife was prepared to supervise 
the school, toassure proper purdah arrangements and maternal guidance 
for the students. The Begam liked the idea and promised agrantof Rs 100 
per month to the Aligarh girls school. Shaikh Abdullah was right; when 
faced with committed funds, the opposition backed down, at least 
temporarily. The Educational Conference in 1904 resolved in favour of 
starting a school in Aligarh. 

In spite of this victory, Shaikh Abdullah still had much to do in the 
fund-raising and public relations fields. In mid-1905 a deputation of Ali- 
garh college boys who favoured girls’ education journeyed to Bombay 
and collected over Rs 4000 from prosperous Muslims, most notably from 
Justice Badruddin Tyabji and other members of his family.“ Among 
their mostactive supporters were Zohra and Atiya Fyzee, who also helped 
Shaikh and Begam Abdullah organize an exhibition of women’s crafts 
and a meeting of Muslim women to coincide with the 1905 Muham- 
madan Educational Conference in Aligarh. The exhibition was a huge 
success. Examples of fine embroidery, needlework, calligraphy, and 
painting were donated for the display, including some work from the 
Begam of Bhopal herself. A number of Shaikh Abdullah’s opponents 


“ Khatun 2, 4 (April 1905): 181-2; 3, 1 (Jan. 1906): 1; 8, 1 Gan. 1912): 33-42. 
* MECP 1904, pp. 11-12. 
“ Khasun2, 9 (Sept. 1905): 441-50. 
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grumbled that such an exhibition was useless, mere window-dressing © 
But others were sufficiently impressed by the talents and dexterity of the 
unseen women of their community to pay more attention to the need for 
their education. That is exactly what the Abdullahs and the Fyzee sisters 
had in mind. The women's meeting, however, faced a great deal of op- 
position. Critics said that Aligarh College and the Educational Confer- 
ence might be harmed by too close an association with a women's 
meeting.“ Originally scheduled to take place in a building on the Aligarh 
campus, the meeting was shunted off at the last minute to a location in 
Aligarh town made available by an affluent Parsi friend of Shaikh Ab- 
dullah. Zohra Fyzee came all the way from Bombay to preside, and the 
women pasted resolutions praising the Abdullahs’ efforts, and favouring 
the founding of a girls’ school in Aligarh. 

The speeches at the women's meeting stressed that though this gather- 
ing was small—about forty women attended—it was of great historical 
importance, for it was the first time that purdah-observing Muslim. 
women from different parts of India had met to discuss their problems. 
Begam Abdullah said that a number of men opposed the meeting, fearing 
that if women met together, or iftheir daughters were educated, that their 
culture and religion would lose out to western customs and beliefs. But, 
she said, in Egypt and Turkey, women are becoming educated to the 
benefit of their religion and society. Furthermore, the Prophet himself 
had enjoined women to become educated and the fortunate to aid the less 
fortunate. The work they were doing, therefore, was fully in consonance 
with Islamic beliefs and sharafat as well. Begam Abdullah too had a keen 
sense for the art of the possible? 

Meanwhile, backat the Educational Conference, Muhammad Aliand 
Shaukat Ali, leading political activists among Aligarh graduates, grumbled 
that pretty embroidery and ladies’ tea parties wereall very well, but where 
was the normal school? Muhammad Ali, who had several daughters, 
complained that he would need an ustani for his girls very soon, and yet 
no training classes were in evidence, in spite of repeated conference 


© One conservative opponent remarked that Shaikh Abdullah next would want to 
display the women themselves. 

5t One is eminded of Tilak’s objection to the National Social Confersnce meeting 
in the same place as che Congress at its Poona session in 1895. Heimsath, Indian 
Nationalism and Hindu Social Reform, pp. 207-16. 
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resolutions to that effect. Shaukat Ali, more given to physical expressive- 
ness than his cerebral younger brother, accosted Shaikh Abdullah outside 
the conference's meeting hall, accused him of stealing the limelight with- 
‘out accomplishing anything, and struck him. Such an act was definitely 
not sharif." For his ungentlemanly outburst, Shaukat was asked by the 
Aligarh trustees to vacate his seat on the board.” 

Shaikh Abdullah’s report as Secretary of the Women’s Education 
Section to this 1905 session of the MEC recounted his efforts to found 
the journal, Khatun, to mount the exhibition of women’s crafts, and to 
raise funds for the school. In particular, he lauded the efforts of the dele- 
gation of Aligarh students who had visited Bombay to raise money for the 
girls’ normal school. He noted that additional patronage had been 
granted by the Begam of Bhopal. He had high hopes of being able to start 
a girls’ school in Aligarh in the year to come.”? Shaikh Abdullah 's success 
was partly the result of his own and his wife's energies, and partly the 
result of the backing he had received from powerful members of the 
Aligarh educational establishment. But as we have seen, a number of 
Muslim leaders were critical of Shaikh Abdullah, some because they op- 
posed women’s education, but others because they were impatient. After 
all, it was 1905, and a lot of rhetoric had been expended on the subject, 
but the Muslim Girls’ Normal School was not yet a reality. 

Perhaps none was as resentful as Sayyid Mumtaz Ali, who had been. 
shunted aside as secretary of the Women’s Education Section. Following 
Shaikh Abdullah's report, Mumtaz Ali got up to reply. The presiding 
officer, Sayyid Ali Imam, tried to limit him to five minutes, but Mumtaz 
Ali noted that he had requested, and received, permission to speak at 
greater length from Muhsin ul-Mulk, the honorary secretary of Aligach 
College, whose post gave him considerable authority in the MEC as well. 
MumtazAli then launched nto along review of his own serviceson behalf 
of women's education that included noronly starting an Urdu newspaper 
for womenin spite of Sir Sayyid’s advice to the contrary, but also teaching 
his first wife to read and write, and training his second wife (Muhammadi 
Begam) in more advanced subjects. The presiding officer interrupted 
him, noting that he had not yet commented on Shaikh Abdullah's report, 
which was the matter under discussion. Then Mumtaz Ali got to the 
point. After he had been chosen secretary of the Women’s Education 


"Or, for an ex-caprain of the Aligarh eleven, it was definitely nor cricket. 

"SAB. pp. 32-3: MWT. pp. 186-8: MECP 1905, p. 196; for the political careers 
of the Ali brothers, see Minault, The Khilafat Movement. 

2 MECP 1905, pp. 182-204. 
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Section in 1896, down to 1902, he had never had the chance to hold a 
meeting of the section. Then, he was abruptly informed that instead of 
secretary, he had become the joint secretary of the section. He demanded 
to know why he had been demoted. He asked rhetorically whether the 
conference wanted men to work for the cause of women's education or 
not, and was greeted with spontaneous exclamations from the delegates 
commending all that he had done. He wanted to know why the normal 
school was not going to be set up in Lahore, rather than Aligarh. He 
maintained that there were plenty ofgirls there, ready to study, plusa sup- 
ply of teachers and a favourable atmosphere for those willing to do com- 
munity service. Having voiced his resentment, Mumtaz Ali sat down.” 

After that, several others, argued over whether the normal school 
shouldbe in Lahore or Aligarh, but most simply wondered why ithad not 
yet been established. Finally, Sahibzada Aftab Ahmad Khan tried to 
restore order. He noted that the question of where the school should be 
had actually been decided the previous year, with a resolution in favour 
of Aligath. He then rebuked Mumtaz Ali, mildly, for his outburst, saying 
thathe seemed to feel chat the community did not appreciate his services, 
which was far from the case, as exclamations from the members during 
his speech should have made clear. They greatly valued all that he had 
done. Tahzib un-Niswan had done a great deal to kindle public interest 
in women’s education. Indeed, the journal Khatun had been inspired by 
its example. Mumtaz Ali should also be commended for having written 
Huquq un-Niswan. But, said Aftab, his speech has changed the nature of 
the discussion. We are here to listen to Shaikh Abdullah’s report and to 
discussit. His valuable services for women’s education, including the new 
journal, fund-raising, and the exhibition of women’s crafts should be 
lauded, not denigrated. Many speakers complain that no one ever does 
anything practical to solve the community's problems, Aftab went on, 
and yet when someone actually does something, heis criticized, not treat- 
ed with the affection he deserves. The exhibition of crafts is not useless, 
but helps to awaken public opinion, which they had all agreed was neces- 
sary. The founding of the normal school is of utmost importance, and 
Shaikh Abdullah is hard at work to realize it, Aftab noted, but meanwhile 
he urged the membership of the MEC to commend Shaikh Abdullah for 
his efforts, The delegates then passed a vote of confidence and thanks. * 

Mumtaz Ali may have been justified in his feelings of having been 
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side-tracked by the Aligarh establishment. Still, in making an emotional 
speech in highly personal terms, he displayed a certain hypersensitivity 
that may help to explain why he was not more successful as the secretary 
of the Women’s Education Section in the first place. In addition, he had 
violated one of the cardinal principles of sharafat by an unseemly display 
of emotion in public. Quite aside from that, as Aftab justly pointed out, 
Mumtaz Ali and Shaikh Abdullah were on the same side in the quest for 
women'seducation, and such acrimony did nothing to advance the cause. 

The Aligarh establishment, though sympathetic toward Shaikh Ab- 
dullah in this instance, was tepid when it came to the prospect ofa girls" 
school nearby. The Shaikh, however, forged ahead. With the Bhopal 
grant and other contributions in hand, he wrote to the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of UP, Sit James LaTouche, asking for permission to bring a deput- 
ation to Lucknow to meet him and discuss the matter of Muslim female 
education and the possibility of a government grant-in-aid. LaTouche 
agreed, and on the appointed day, Shaikh Abdullah turned up with three 
backers: Raja Naushad Ali Khan, a minor UP talugdar; Muhammad 
Nasim, a Lucknow advocate; and Khwaja Ghulam us-Saqlain, Five 
others listed as members of the deputation failed to show.” LaTouche, 
bemused, asked where they were. The Shaikh, undaunted, replied that 
Muslim gentlemen were reluctant tosupport women's education because 
the government had not yet lent its support. The same had been true, he 
claimed, of Aligarh College; when the government aidedit, then Muslims 
too came forward. LaTouche pointed out that he could not aid a school 
which did not yet exist. If Shaikh Abdullah started the school with the 
resources he had already, and if students were forthcoming, the govern- 
ment would send an inspectress and upon receiving her report, would 
then decide about giving a grant.” 

Shaikh Abdullah went back to Aligarh, elated, and started looking for 
a teacher. Begam Abdullah’s family in Delhi heard about a likely candi- 
date, and the couple went to Delhi to interview her. She agreed to go to 


“The members of the depuration, in additon to Shaikh Abdullah, were supposed 
to be: (1) Muhsin ul-Mulk, Honorary Secrezary of Aligarh College; (2) Nawab Sir 
Fayyaz Ali Khan, President ofthe Board of Trustees, Aligarh College; (3) che Maharaja 
of Mahmudabad; (4) Raja Tasadduq Rasul Khan of Jabangirabad; (5) Nawab 
Muzammilullah Khan of Bhikampur; (6) Aftab Ahmad Khan; (7) Raja Naushad Ali 
Khan, a cousin of the Raja of Jahangirabad and taluqdar of Maila Rai Ganj: 
(8) Muhammad Nasim; (9) Ghulam us-Saqlain. SAB, p. 35; MWT, p. 227. Lam. 
grateful to C.M. Naim for providing information about Naushad Ali Khan. 
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Aligath to teach if she could take her whole family along. They agreed, 
hired a house in Aligarh town which served both as the school and sliving 
quarters, and in October 1906, Aligarh Zenana Madrasa (Aligarh Girls 
School) opened its doors. Seventeen students enrolled. The curriculum 
included Urdu reading and writing, basic arithmetic, needlework, and 
the Quran. Three closed palanquins (dauli) were hired to carry the girls 
to school, and the school building itself was walled on all sides so that 
purdah could be properly observed. 

Begam Abdullah went to the school every day to supervise, leaving her 
own growing family in charge of the servants. She regarded the students 
as her own daughters, and when she found that some of the poorer girls 
could not bring their own food, she shared her lunch with them, often 
going without food herself. She and her sister also helped with the instruc- 
tion. When the inspectress visited the small school six months later, she 
found fifty-one students present out of fifty-six enrolled and a great deal 
of enthusiasm among the students for their lessons. She was impressed by 
the reading class, and especially by the interest that Begam Abdullah took 
in the daily supervision of the school. She recommended thatthe govern- 
ment offer the school a grant-in-aid, and shortly thereafter, the school 
received a grant of Rs 15,000 plus a recurring grant of up to Rs 250 per 
month” 

Apparently, sharif families in Aligarh were also impressed by Begam 
Abdullah's supervision, for they overcame their initial reluctance to send 
their daughters to the school when they saw that purdah was observed, 
religious instruction offered, and sharafat preserved. In the months that 
followed, several amen ceremonies—in which students of the school, 
having completed their study of the Quran, gave Quranic readings, of- 
fered prayers, and received blessings—were reported in Khatun.® The 
annual Educational Conference meetings continued to feature exhibits 
of women’s handiwork, now including examples by students from the 
Zenana Madrasa. Contributions continued to trickle in as a result of 
Shaikh Abdullah's assiduous lobbying with various princely houses," and 


7 Khatun 3, 10 (Oct. 1906): 481-3. 

“SAB, pp. 40-4; Kharun 4, 3 (March 1907): 140-3; Note by Sir James Meston, 
Lt. Gov. UP, 19 Dec. 1912, UPED 368/1912, UPAL. 

M Khatun 6, 4 (April 1910): 185-6; 6, 9 (Sept. 1910): 425-7. Note: Khatun for 
1910 should be vol. 7, bur it is numbered 6, as is 1909. 

3! The Begam of Bhopal gave a fixed grant of Rs 5000 plus a recurring grant of 
Rs 100 per month. The Nawabs of Tonk and Bahawalpur, and the Mir of Khairpur 
in Sind gave recurring grants of Rs 50 per month each. Khatun6, 9 (Sept. 1909): 327. 
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deputations of Aligarh College students travelled about checountry to tap 
the affluent who supported Muslim women’s education—or who said 
they did. Among the studentsand activists who helped raise funds for the 
Girls’ School were Abdur Rahman Siddiqi, Sayyid Bunyad Hussain, 
Abdur Rahman Bijnori, and Sayyid Mahmud.? Donations were parti- 
cularly gencrous from merchant families in Bombay—led by the Tyabjis 
and Fyzees—and Muslim officials in states such as Hyderabad, Baroda, 
and Patiala. Other contributors included Muslim educators and profes- 
sionalsin Lucknow, Delhi, and Lahore, and pockets of Aligarh Old Boys 
in places such as Baroda, Jalandhar, Dehra Dun, and Meerut. By 1909, 
there were approximately 100 students enrolled, and the school moved 
toa larger house.” 

Shaikh Abdullah’s problems had just begun, however. Opponents in 
Aligarh, unsuccessful in blocking the school, resorted to harassment. 
Street urchins lay in wait along the route the daulis took every day, and 
would rush our and lift the curtains as they passed, shouting insults at the 
licde girls within. Shaikh Abdullah heard about this; he went along one 
day and thrashed some of the pranksters. On another occasion, a local 
tahsildar spread the story char the girls were being taught to dance and 
carouse at the school. Shaikh Abdullah went to the tahsildar's house ac- 
companied by several friends who had reported these stories to him and 
confronted his opponent, who denied all, claiming it was fabrication by 
his enemies. Shaikh Abdullah accepted his denial, but said thar if he heard 
the story again, he would see him in court. Complaints continued about 
thelack oftraining classes, to which the Shaikh replied thar teachers could 
not be trained if they did not first have a solid primary education. 
Training classes would be started in due course. Another problem was 
that parents did not want their daughters to continue going out to school. 
once they had passed puberty and become marriageable. Even less did 
sharif families envisage teaching careers for the daughters. 


"Siddiqi was active in the Aligarh Student Union, earned an LLB at Aligarh, was 
associated with Dr Ansari's Red Crescent Mission, and was on the staff of Muhammad 
Ali's paper, Comrade. Bijnori, a student leader, was expelled from Aligarh for his 
activitiesduring student suikein 1907, butlaterterurned to the college;a civil servant 
in Bhopal, he died in 1918. $. Mahmud, from Bihar, was expelled from Aligarh in 
1908, studied in England and Germany before returning to India, was active in the 
Khilafat movement and the National Congress; he wasalso theson-in-law of Mazharul 
Hag. Robinson, Separasism, pp. 360, 369, 387-8; V.N. Dara and B. Cleghorn, eds, 
A Nationalist Muslim in Indian Poli: Selected Correspondence of Dr Syed Mahmud. 

"SAB, pp. 34, 52; Khatun 6, 1 (Jan. 1909): 42-8; 6, 9 (Sept. 1909): 326-9; and 
files of Khatun, passim. for reports of fund-raising. 
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The solution, as the Shaikh and his collaborators saw it, was to start a 
boarding school. With boarding arrangements, girls would not have to 
leave home each day, but could stay at the school, thus ensuring strict 
purdah, even after the dangerous age of puberty. Indeed, said the Shaikh, 
purdah restrictions ina boarding facility would be even stricter than at the 
girls! homes. At home, girls are permitted to see a few male relatives, even 
cousins to whom they might eventually be married, whereas at school, the 
society would be totally female, under the watchful eye of Begam Abdul- 
lah. The observance of prayers and other religious rituals would be re- 
quired; there would be playing fields to ensure the health of the girls; and 
the upright personal example of sharif women, Begum Abdullah and her 
sisters, would be constantly present before the girls.” Further, girls could 
come from various regions of India, thus expanding the constituency of 
the school from Aligarh to the entire Muslim community of India. This 
was in keeping with the ambition of the Aligarh establishment to make 
Aligarh College and its affiliates the educational centre for Muslims from 
all over India, and it would not only expand the clientele for the girls” 
school, but also its patronage network. The Shaikh had broached this 
possibility with the Begam of Bhopal at the outset, and she later gave a 
large grant co help the construction of a residence hall. Similarly, when 
the government gave its grant-in-aid, Shaikh Abdullah and his commit- 
teeinvested some of the large fixed grant in the purchase of land on which 
to build the boarding school. The Shaikh purchased from a Hindu 
merchantaplotofland in Nanak Rai ka Bagh, a mango groveabouta mile 
and a half from Aligarh College.“ 

The college administration was scandalized. W.A.]. Archbold, the 
Principal of Aligarh College, frerzed that having a girls’ school so close to 
the college would be detrimental to student discipline, and would harm 
the cause of Aligarh College in the opinion of the Muslim community at 
large. Vigar ul-Mulk, honorary secretary of the college, called in the 
Shaikh to explain his action. The Shaikh attacked Archbold’s presump- 
tion, as a non-Muslim, to speak as the conscience of the Muslim com- 
munity. Afterall, he said, Muslim staff members of the college live on or 
near the campus with their wives and families and no one thinks anything 
about that. What difference could it make, therefore, to have a girls” 
school several furlongs away, behind the stout walls he was plann- 
ing Viqar ul-Mulk was cvidendy convinced by the Shaikh’s aggressive 
defense and his way of making his opponents seem to be hypocrites, 


® Khatun 6, 1 (Jan. 1909): 42-4; MECP 1911, pp. 154-63. 
“SAB, pp. 47-8; cf. Minault and Lelyveld, ‘The Campaign for a Muslim Uni- 
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and the plan to build the boarding school in Nanak Rai ka Bagh went 
ahead 

The Shaikh had claborate plans drawn up for living quarters for some 
seventy-five students, dining facilities, classrooms, and teachers quarters, 
all with deep verandas, ogive-arched in Anglo-Saracen style, arranged 
around a quadrangle and surrounded by a double wall. The inner walls 
were those of the quadrangle, the purdah enclosure within which the girls 
would live and study, with adequate space to play and get fresh air. The 
outer enclosure masked the school from prying eyes and ensured against 
unfavourable opinion. To those who said that the plans would be too 
expensive, the Shaikh replied that he was building the school in the style 
of a sharif dwelling. Since this class was the source of his clientele and 
some patronage, hiscommitteeagreed.**In November 1911, Lady Porter, 
wife of the Acting Lieutenant-Governor of UP, came to Aligarh to lay the 
cornerstone of the Muslim Girls’ School hostel and construction began."? 
By 1912, however, it was apparent that the plan was, indeed, too ex- 
pensive. All the grant monies and contributions had been exhausted and 
only three sides of the quadrangle had been built. The contractor, his bills 
unpaid, halted work. Shaikh Abdullah and his collaborators issued a new 
appeal for private contributions, but few were forthcoming. The gener- 
osity of the Muslim community had been severely taxed in 1911-12 by 
the revived Muslim University campaign and by appeals for the Red 
‘Crescent Medical Mission to Turkey during the Balkan wars. Shaikh 
Abdullah again went to the government, hat in hand, and asked for a 
grant to complete the work in progress.” 

The government sent its Chief Inspectress of Girl! Schools to survey 
the situation. She too felt that the Shaikh's plans were entirely too 
grandiose. He had gone ahead with them, counting on renewed private 
contributions and even anticipating additional government support. 
Though the Shaikh, with his usual assurance, seemed to feel that the gov- 
ernment would bail him out, there was no reason why it should view this 
2s an obligation. On the other hand, she reported, the government was 
in a bind, for it wanted to encourage women’s education, and it had 
backed the Shaikh’s efforts with grants in the past. The best thing to do 


' SAB, pp. 48-50. 

"SAB, pp. 54-5: Khatun 7, 6 (June 1911): 285-8. 

"MWT, p. 237; Khatun 7, 11 (Nov. 1911): 518-26. 

"Note by Meston, 19 Dec. 1912, UPED 368/1912, UPAL; on the revived 
university movement, sce Minaultand Lelyveld, Campaign fora Muslim University" 
onthe Red Crescent Medical Mission, see Minaule, The Khilafat Movement, pp. 23-4, 
30-4. 45-6. 
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under the circumstances was to give him the money but to insist on cer- 
tain conditions: a full statement of income and expenditures, full ad- 
herence henceforth to the grant-in-aid code (including the stipulation 
that half the finances of any aided school be met by nongovernmental 
sources), and a European woman to have full authority over management 
and discipline at the institution. The Shaikh and his committee balked 
at the latter condition, not only because it would infringe their authority, 
but also because Muslim parents might refuse to send their daughters to 
the school if there werea European woman in charge. The whole idea that 
the school would represent a continuation of sharif family life would be 
endangered. The government finally agreed that the European principal's 
authority would extend to all but religious matters, and the commit- 
tee accepted that. The government thereupon granted the girls’ school 
Rs 20,000 toward the Rs 40,000 needed to complete construction. The 
Begam of Bhopal provided the balance.” 

‘The buildings were completed in late 1913, and in February 1914, the 
Begam came to Aligarh for the gala inaugural ceremony. The opening of 
the new residence hall was also the occasion for a considerably expanded 
version of the 1905 women's meeting, with sharif women from all over 
India coming to take part. Joining the women of Aligarh and the Begam 
of Bhopal in the newly-named All-India Muslim Ladies’ Conference 
(Anjuman-Khavatin-i-Islam) were the Fyzee sisters from Bombay, Abru 
Begam from Bhopal, a sister of Abul Kalam Azad;”* Begam Shafi and her 
daughter, Begam Shah Nawaz, from Lahore; and other elite women from 
Lucknow, the Punjab, Bombay, and Hyderabad. The meeting was held 
in an elaborate shamiana set up in the quadrangle of the new girls’ school, 
and purdah arrangements were stringent. The women arrived by train in 
special purdah compartments and were ferried from the Aligarh station 
in curtained carriages to the homes of local purdah-observing families. 
The Abdullahs and their collaborators had worked long and hard and did 
not want anything to mar the sharif image of their new institution? 

The Begam of Bhopal in her ribbon-cutting speech quipped that the 
doors of the hall, which had stuck when she tried to open them, sym- 
bolized the obstacles stil acing Muslim girls’ education. She reiterated 


? H.G. Stuart, Chief Inspectress of Girls’ Schools UP, to R. Burn, Chief Secretary 
UP, 3 Dec. 1912, UPED 368/1912, UPAL; Khatun 8, 12 (Dec. 1912): 33-8. 
Azad (1888-1958) was a leading Urdu journalist, editor of al-Hilal of Calcutta. 
and later an important Muslim supporter of the Congress. He had wwo sisters, Abru 
Begam and Arzu Begam, who lived in Bhopal. On Azad, see Ian H. Douglas, Abul 
Kalam Azad: An Intellectual and Religious Biography, ed. G. Minault and C.W. Troll. 
» Khatun 9, 2-3 (Feb.-Mar. 1914): 26-32; SAB, pp. 56-9. 
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the theme that Muslim backwardness was the resultof women silliteracy. 
Islam gives many rights to women, but they have not been realized, 
because Muslims have nor followed the lead of the Prophet in recognize 
ing the need for women to be educated. This school, by educating the 
daughters of sharif families, would do much to contribute to the progress 
of the community. The government had aided the school but could do 
litele without the co-operation of the Muslims themselves. Even the men 
of Muhammadan Educational Conference, she said, would continue to 
pass resolutions but do very little else until Muslim women became active 
in their own behalf. She stressed sharafat oblige once again when she said 
that those present, as educated women, had the obligation to organize 
associations in their own locales to raise funds for this school and other 
gils’ schools, and to write articles and make speeches in favour of girls’ 
education. The propaganda aspect was only one part of the work, how- 
ever. They should also start schools, paying special attention to teacher 
taining, religious and moral instruction, and purdah arrangements. 
As for the question of European women teachers, she noted that many 
Europeans had given devoted service to Indian education, and had gained 
the respect and affection of their students. Muslim women should follow 
the example of Begam Abdullah who, as honorary superintendent of the 
new girls’ school, proved able to work well with the European woman 
principal, as well as providing a reassuring maternal presence to the stu- 
dentsand their parents. The Begam of Bhopal also referred to two thorny 
questions of policy: in the matter of the normal school, Shaikh Abdullah 
had assured her that once the boarding school had opened, his next big 
effort would be to institute training classes. As for teaching English, the 
Begam said that the emphasis should be on a good primary education in 
Urdu, but that for girls who wanted to goon for higher education, English 
would also be necessary.” 

When the residence hall opened in 1914, there were nine students 
enrolled as boarders at Aligarh Girls’ School: three of the Abdullahs’ 
daughters, three daughters of Begam Abdullah’s sister, two orphan girls 
who were wards of Begam Abdullah, and one girl from the Aligarh college 
community. This certainly was not evidence of overwhelming commu- 
nity support. By the end of the year, however, enrolment had risen to 
twenty-five, of whom sixteen were boarders.” This was the result of 
Shaikh and Begam Abdullah's constant efforts to gain the confidence of 


** Kharun 9, 2-5 (Feb.-Mar. 1914): 44-54; Risala AHI, 30 3-4 (March-April 
1914): 18-24; Zillus Sulan (Bhopal) 1, 9 (Feb. 1914): 56-65. 
SMWT, p. 240; Khatun 10, 9-10 (Sept-Oct. 1914): 56-65. 
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Muslim parents by portraying the girls school as an extension of the girls’ 
families, and of their own. Begam Abdullah invited parents who were 
interested in educating their daughters to come to Aligarh for a few days 
to stay. The mother and daughter could stay in the hostel to see how it 
was. The girls father could stay in Aligarh town or at the college and 
discuss the girls school, the living arrangements, and thecurriculumwith 
Shaikh Abdullah. At the end of a few days, if the parents were not 
completely satisfied, they could take their daughter home again, Such 
individualized treatment, however, was usually enough to convince those 
who were sufficiently interested to come to Aligarh with their daughters 
to let them stay* 

Begam Abdullah actually moved into the hostel and lived there much 
of the time until Shaikh Abdullah built their new family home in Marris 
Road next to the girls school grounds. She acted as a surrogate mother 
to all the Aligarh girl students, counseling them in moments of sorrow, 
nursing them when ill, treating them as her own, along with her own five 
daughters?" She was fondly known as ‘Ala Bi’ (a nickname for mother 
which combines both respect and affection), and the Shaikh was called 
"Papa Mian’ by the students, who called each other ‘Apa’ (elder sister 
while at school and ever thereafter. The management of Aligarh Girls’ 
School consciously emphasized familial and affective ties among the 
fictive extended family of its students and graduates." Religious rituals 
at the school, in addition to regular prayers, included occasional amen 
and milad ceremonies. The latter is the retelling of the life of the Prophet 
in song on special festival and commemorative occasions, The milad was 
especially popular among Aligarh girl students, and continues to be so 
among Aligarh Old Girls Associations. As a family ritual describing an 
exemplary life, che milad again emphasized the familial atmosphere of the 
school, and the extended family spirit of its graduates.” 

The daily routine of the school included early rising, lessons in the 
morning, more lessons plus study and rest times in the afternoon, time for 
exercise or games, and the five daily prayers. In addition to the regular 
curriculum of Urdu reading and writing, math, and the Quran, the girls 


*5SAB, pp. 59-61; MWT, pp. 240-2. 

7 Khatun 6, 1 (Jan. 1909): 42-5; SAB, pp. 63-6. 

**SAB, p. 1; Kharun Jahan Qamrain, ‘Papa aur Ala Bi ki Yad,’ (In Memory of Papa 
and Ala Bi) Muslim University Gils’ High School Magazine, Shaikh Abdullah Cente- 
nary No. (1974): 24-32. 

As noted above in ch. 2, the milad (pl.: maulud) was one household ritual char 
reformersdid not objectto,and even encouraged, asit focussed the women’s devotions 
upon the life of the Prophet as their human exemplar, as opposed to pirs. 
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had classes in embroidery and cooking once or twice a week. From the 
third class, students learned English for one hour a day, some Indian 
history and geography, and Islamic theology. Purdah was extremely 
strict. Fortress-like walls kept outall unauthorized persons, and curtained 
carriages transported the students on outings or to the station. Only close 
relatives could visit the students; even the mail was watched. Begam 
Abdullah had specimens of the handwriting of family members who 
might write to each student, and she checked the writing on all incoming 
letters to guard againstindiscretion. Begam Abdullah’s supervisory duties 
included all those of a sharif woman head of household: Housekeeping 
and laundry arrangements were under her watchful eye, so too was the 
marketing, and she tasted each dish cooked for the girls. 9 

All this work in addition to running her own household told upon 
Begam Abdullah’s health, "although one of her unmarried sisters helped 
her in her many responsibilities. Her efforts helped make Aligarh Girls’ 
School a success with its sharif clientele. The girls’ school became an 
intermediate college in 1925 and started degree classes in 1937, at which 
point there were some 250 students. A second hostel was builtin the early 
1930s toaccommodate the additional student population. Teacher train- 
ing classes were offered, but never emphasized. Those graduates who 
‘went into teaching tended to follow the example of two of the Abdullahs’ 
own daughters, Khatun Jahan went to England foran M.A. and Mumtaz 
Jahan went to Isabella Thoburn College and received her M.A. from 
Lucknow University; cach served as principal of Aligarh Gils’ College. 
Other graduates also gained higher academic degrees, started their own 
schools, served as government inspectresses, or taughtat the college level. 
It seems clear thata prestige clientele demanded a prestige education, and 
that meant preparing for BAs and MAs rather than lower teaching 
credentials. Some of the earliest Aligarh girl students, including the 
Abdullahs’ eldest daughter, Rashid Jahan, went on for medical degrees." 


W Khatun 10, 5 (May 1914): 46-8; 10, 9-10 (Sept-Oct. 1914): 61-3; SAB, 
pp. 70-2; interviews with Mumtaz Jahan Haidar, daughter of Shaikh Abdullah and 
‘Wahid Jahan and a former Principal of Aligath Women's College, 1977; and with 
other members of the Abdullah family, in Aligarh, Delhi, Karachi, and Lahore, 
1976-77, 1982-83. 

MI She died on 18 August 1939 at the age of 55. SAB, pp. 84, 87; TN 42 (26 August 
1939): 847-8. 

SAB, pp. 90-1; TN 28 (4 July 1925): 425-7; Notes on a Conference of Muslim 
Representatives with the Member for Education, 12-13 Feb. 1934, UPED 598/ 
1933, UPAL; ef. Educ. A, 57-7, 1943, NAL 
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Shaikh Abdullah and Family, 1948 


Standing (Sons-in-law): Akbar Mirza, Col. M. Haidar, Lais Qamrain. Seated 
(Daughters): Rashid Jahan Zafar, Sikandar Jahan (Begam Abdullah's elder sister), 
Birjis Jahan Qidwai, Shaikh Abdullah, Khurshid Jahan Mirza, Khatun Jahan 
Qamuain, Mumtaz Jahan Haidar. Seated on floor: Grandchildren 


Aligarh Women's College, its Saracen archways and double enclosure 
rising in a mango grove not far from the Muslim Universicy, remains a 
monument to the labours of Shaikh Abdullah and his equally dedicated 
wife. Indeed, without Wahid Jahan Begam acting in loco parentis it is 
hard to imagine how the school would have survived in its early years. But 
the results of these devoted labours were mixed. Shaikh Abdullah and 
other advocates of women's education were convinced that it was the 
key to the advancement of the Muslim community in India. Women's 
education would revitalize vernacular learning and thus strengthen 
Indo-Islamic culture from within, contributing to renewed pride and the 
affirmation of cultural and religious identity. Women's education would 
also halt the dislocation in Muslim family life caused by the disparities 
in educational levels between husbands and wives. Further, by bringing 
enlightenment into the household, women's education would ensure 
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that future generations would be healthier, better fed, clothed, disciplin- 
ed, and prepared for changing times. This view of women's education, 
ironically, enabled women to better fulfill their traditional roles, rather 
than create new ones, 

Education forgirls, unlikeeducation for boys, was portrayed as contri- 
buting to cultural continuity, not breaking from it. Sharif values were 
perpetuated; the curtains of purdah were not torn down, but rather insti- 
tutionalized with detailed rules for purdah observation; family ties were 
emphasized by running the institution as a family writ large. These poli- 
cies were necessary in order to secure social acceptance, without which the 
school would have failed. Such policies, however, were not simply utilit- 
arian but matters of firm cultural choice. One must remember that the 
Abdullahs were sharifand spoke to a sharif clientele, concerned with high 
social status and correct deportment. This fact shaped their conception 
of how the school should be run and limited the impact of the school on 
the role of women in Indian Muslim society. Purdah may actually have 
been rendered more respectable and adamantine by its codification at this 
and other girls’ schools. The emphasis on the continuities of traditio- 
nal family roles meant that an increase in the number of educated women 
did not necessarily lead to a rapid increase in the number of women 
professionally employed. Training classes, as vocational, were deempha- 
sized as low status. Aligarh Women’s College remained identified with a 
certain class of Indian Muslims and thus fell short of its ambition to be 
the centre for the intellectual and social revitalization of the Muslim 
community in India. 

To explain that Aligarh Women’s College did not radically change the 
values of the sharif society which produced itis a necessary corrective to 
simplistic theories of social change. On the other hand, one should not 
conclude from this that the school made no contribution to its society 
or to the lives of its graduates. The growth in the number of educated 
women, even if they still maintained purdah and had few professional 
ambitions, createda market for the new publications for women, whether 
in the vernaculars or in English, and these journals provided a clear- 
inghouse for the discusssion of social issues and an outlet for increas- 
ed literary production by women. Some of the most socially critical 
Urdu novelists and short story writers, beginning in the 1930s, were 
women.'? 


19 Among them was Rashid Jahan, the Abdullah’s eldest daughter, who was a 
member of the Urdu Progressive Writers’ Movement. Another was Ismat Chughtai, 
also a graduate of Aligarh, See Coppola, Marxist Influences in South Asian Literature, 
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Linked to the educational movement, as well, were increased numbers 
of meetings and associations for women only. The Anjuman-i-Khavatin- 
i-Islam was one such association that will be further discussed in the next 
chapter. At these meetings, purdah was observed, but nevertheless be- 
came a topic of debate. For example, while Muslim women agreed that 
purdah should be maintained, they disagreed on its form. Both Shaikh 
and Begam Abdullah, not to mention Mumtaz Aliand Muhibb-i-Husain 
before them, had made the point that purdah as it was practised custom- 
arily in sharif society was excessive, whereas purdah as sanctioned in 
Islamic law, the shari‘at, was less restrictive. In opening the way to an 
attack on purdah as custom vs. shari'i purdah, and varied interpretations 
thereof, such discussions led to greater leeway in practice.” 

If the school founded by Shaikh Abdullah and Wahid Jahan Begam 
did not fulfill ll their expectations, it nevertheless contributed to other 
social developments unforeseen by its founders. The growth of women’s 
journals and women’s associations, the increased public discussion of 
purdah, and the interpretation of Islamic law in ways favourable to 
greater freedom and rights for Muslim women were only afew of the side 
effects of the movement for women’s education among Indian Muslims. 
In addition, the sisterhood of a fictive extended family, plus the ethos of 
sharafat oblige fostered by most ofthese schools, contributed toa growing 
acceptance of certain kinds of social and professional involvement for 
‘women: social work and professional service among other women in 
fields such as medicine and higher education and even sometimes politi- 
cal volunteer work.'® Aligarh Women's College remains an outstanding 
school for daughters of the North Indian professional, administrative, 
and commercial elites. [t has grown to a current student body of some 
4000, many of them non-Muslim. Purdah seems to have all but disap- 
peared% 


Steven M. Poulos, ‘Feminine Sense and Sensibility: A Comparative Study of Six 
Modern Women Short Fiction Writers in Hindu and Urdu; and below, ch. 6. 

' For Shaikh Abdullah’s thoughts on shari purdah, see TN 27 (9 Feb. 1924): 
81-2; TN 32 (5 and 12 Jan. 1929): 20-1, 39-40. 

"These developments arc discussed in Hanna Papanck, ‘Purdah in Pakistan: 
Seclusion and Modern Occupations for Women,’ Joumal of Marriage and the Family 
33 (1971): 517-30; reprinted in Papanek and Minault, eds, Separate Worlds, 
pp. 190-216. For examples of Muslim women's political activity, see Minaule, 
Khilafat Movement, pp. 149-51. 

1% Based on observations and conversations with Aligarh Women’s College faculty 
on a visit to the school for Founder's Day, February 2, 1995. 
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Abdul Hag Abbas and the Madrasas ul-Banat, Jalandhar 
The story of Abdul Haq Abbas resembles in many ways that of Sayyid 
Mumtaz Ali. They both grew up in the competitive religious atmosphere 
of turn-of-the-century Punjab and were both involved in religious debate 
that set the tone for much of their later work. Abdul Haq's family was of 
Pathan descent, and he grew up in the quarter of Jalandhar known as Basti 
Shaikh Danishmandan. His father, Dr Abbas, died when Abdul Haq was 
a boy, and he was brought up by his uncle, a sufi pir of the Naqshbandi 
order, Hazrat Ghulam Jilani. Abdul Haq learned Arabic and Persian 
from his uncle, was tutored in the Islamic sciences, and then went to the 
only high school in town, run by Christian missionaries. There, he balked 
at Bible study and began debating with the instructor. Finally, his 
polemics against the missionaries led to his expulsion from the school. At 
that point, Maulana Sanaullah Amuitsari, a leader of the Ahl-i-Hadith 
sect known for his powerful debating style against both Christian 
missionaries and Arya Samaji reformers, invited Abdul Haq to join him 
and help bring out his weekly paper that published the details of his 
debates." 

Abdul Haq's biographer maintains that he could have succeeded his 
uncle as a Naqshbandi pir, but chose not to. This was consistent with his 
allegiance to the Ahl-i-Hadith, a reformist sect so strict in its adherence 
to the traditions of the Prophet that itattacked notonly spurious custom, 
but also all forms of sufism, including the reformist strands represent- 
ed by the Naqshbandi Mujaddidis and even Deoband. For some, like 
Abdul Haq Abbas, a Naqshbandi background was not inconsistent with 
AbL-i-Hadith doctrines—Shah Waliullah, after all, had been a major 
figure in the revival of hadith studies.” Abdul Haq immersed himselfin 
polemical activities for several years, travelling and debating not only 
with Christian missionaries and Arya Samajis, but also with other Mus- 
lims whose faith did not meet the AhL-i-Hadith standard. He helped 


"7 Sanaullah Amritsari was a Deobandi, subsequently a leader of the Ahl-i-Hadis. 
in the Punjab, and active in anti-British politics during the Khilafat movement. 
Mercal, Islamic Revival pp. 232, 271-4, 289, 292-4; Robinson, Seperation, pp. 295, 
301. 

™ Ubaidul Haq, Bani-yi-Madrata: Abdul Haq Abbas ki Zindagi aur Madrasat ul- 
Banat ki Tarikh par Ek Nazr (The Founder of the Madrasa: A View of Abdul Haq 
Abbas's Life and the History of the Madrasat ul-Banat) [AHAZ], pp. 3-5; supple- 
‘mented by an interview with Begam Khalida Ubaid, Principal of Madrasat ul-Banar, 
Lahore, March 1977. 

"On the Abl-i-Hadith, sce Metcalf, Islamic Revival, pp. 264-96. 
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found the Anjuman-i-Isha'iat-i-Islam (Association for the Propagation 
of Islam), and the monthly journal Paiyam-i-lslam (The Message of 
Islam). He then became involved in educational work, and in approxi- 
mately 1908, he founded a Muslim boys’ school that later became the 
Islamia High School, and then College, in Jalandhar. He also established 
the Darul Quran, an educational centre where he taught Arabic and the 
Quran and hadith to the Muslim youth of the town. 

A man of spare, even delicate, build and intense energy, Abdul Haq 
lived modestly and devoted all his time and resources to these various 
religious and educational activities. Finally, illnessintervened and obliged 
him to stop travelling and rest at home. Not one to do nothing for long, 
he decided to open a maktab for the girls of the neighbourhood. At this 
point, heseemsto have undergone ‘conversion’ ofsorts;thatis, he decid- 
ed that girls’ education was the key to the regeneration of Islam and the 
Muslim community thathe had sought through his many otheractivities. 
He resolved, therefore, to concentrate on women’s education to accom- 
plish his goals. Jalandhar was, afterall, the site of the Arya Samaj's most 
successful effort on behalf of women’s education, the Arya Kanya Maha- 
vidyalaya, founded in the late nineteenth century." Starting a school for 
Muslim girls in the same town was yet another way to meet the challenge 
of the Arya Samaj. 

With his reputation for piety and learning, and the experience gleaned 
from his organizational work and from having started a school for 
Muslim boys, Abdul Haq Abbas was soon able to attract students for the 
girls school. His wife and two daughters, Humaira and Zeenat, taught 
at the school. Abdul Haq started yet another association, the Anjuman- 
i-Madrasat ul-Banat, to mobilize funds to support an expanded girls 
school, andin 1926, his neighbourhood maktab moved to larger quarters 
in Jalandhar and became the Muslim Girls School, the Madrasat ul- 
Banat.""? A few years later, he also started another Urdu monthly, 
Muslima, that reported on activities at the school and published the pro- 
ceedings of anjuman meetings." 

From the beginning, Abdul Hag Abbas relied on private donations to 


"" AHAZ, pp. 5-9. 

"tOn this school, see Madhu Kishwar, "Arya Samaj and Women’s Education.” 

"2 1t should be emphasized that the source for this narrative of Abdul Haq’s life, 
AHAZ, was written by a member of Abdul Haq's family and thus is prone to ideal- 
ization. AHAZ, pp. 9-11. 

"Incomplete files of Muslima, vols 1, and 5-7 (1932, 1937-38), URC: and 
vol. 36, 4 (April 1969). 
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finance the school, refusing all government funds and thus retaining the 
freedom to determine the curticulum. The school emphasized religious 
instruction, Arabic language and literature, the Quran, and Islamic 
history, in addition to Urdu reading and writing, some maths, and geo- 
graphy. Prayers were required, so was physical exercise—games and drill. 
Actheoutsct, the girls werealso trained in handicrafissuch as embroidery, 
crafts which were sold to help support the school. The school charged no 
fees, and Abdul Haq was particularly interested in educating poor girls. 
The clientele of the Madrasat ul-Banat, therefore, was distinctly of a dif- 
ferent class than that of cither Karamat Husain or Aligarh Girls’ Schools. 
‘Abdul Haq's fierce independence nevertheless won him support and 
admiration. The maktab had enrolled between ten and twenty students; 
the madrasa in its third year had approximately 100, and by 1938, it had 
500 students, 100 of whom lived in the hostel!" 

The Anjuman-i-Madrasat ul-Banat held annual fund-raising drives, 
and the school's policy clearly gave preference to small annual donations 
from many individuals, but this did not preclude some larger donors. 
‘Among the school's patrons were leading Muslims of Jalandhar and the 
surrounding region. Nawabs, and Khan Bahadurs dot the list of donors. 
Among them was Abdul Haq's close friend and collaborator in the boys” 
high school, Khan Abdul Majid Khan, che ras (chief) of Basti Baba Khel, 
who also served as head of the anjuman that ensured the madrasa’s sur- 
vival. The Prime Minister of Patiala, Nawab Liaquat Hayat Khan was a 
patron, as was the Prime Minister of Kapurthala. The names of Nawab 
Nisar Ali Khan Qizilbash of Lahore, Mrs Olaf Caroe, wife of the then 
Revenue Commissioner of Quetta, and Habibur Rahman Khan Sherwani 
of Hyderabad and Aligarh appear on lists of donors and visitors."”? One 
of the madrasa’s firmest supporters was Lady Abdul Qadir of Lahore, an 
Urdu writer herself, as well as the literary partner of her husband Shaikh 
(Sir) Abdul Qadir, mentioned above as the founder of the journal Makh- 
zan, one the finest of the early Urdu literary magazines." The Ahl-i- 
Hadith connection assured some patronage from Bhopal, and judging 
from a letter written by Sir Fazli Husain to Sir Akbar Hydari in 1936, 
Hyderabad also contributed to the madrasa. "7 


IMAHAZ, pp. 12-14; Nur Jahan S, 4 (April 1930): 267-74; Muslima6, 10 (April 
1938): 9-10; and 7, 1 (July 1938): 5-6. 

35 Nur Jahan 8, 4 (April 1930): 267-74; Muslima 1, 2 (August 1932): 17-19; and 
6, 10 (April 1938): 2-5. 

16 See above, ch. 3; section on Rashidul Khairi. 

1!" Petition from the governing body of Madrasat ul-Banat, Jalandhar, accompanied 
by a personal letter from Sir Fazli Husain to Sir Akbar Hydari, Hyderabad Political 
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The journal Muslimacontainsalot of information about the Madrasat 
ul-Banat, not only concerning fund-raising, but also student life, exami- 
nation results, prize-distribution ceremonies, and meetingsofitsanjuman. 
On one occasion, Maulana Sayyid Sulaiman Nadvi of Lucknow and 
Azamgarh visited the school and gave a favourable report of the youngest 
students’ performance on their exams (he could not, of course, see the 
older girls who had to observe purdah). He commended the simplicity 
and cleanliness of the girls’ hostel rooms and their uniforms (light blue 
shalvar-hamiceswith white dupattas), and the quality of the Quranic ins- 
truction. He remarked that the best way to ensure the proper upbringing 
of future generations and the preservation of their religion and culture 
was to educate girls in sound Islamic principles. He was very encouraged 
by what he saw in Jalandhar."!* In another article, Ramadhan at the 
madrasa is described: Games, sports, and drill were curtailed in order to 
increase time for prayer and study in keeping with the fast. Muslim 
women of the town sent over fruit for the iftar (fast-breaking) meal at 
sundown, and benefactors also gave money and clothing for the orphans 
and poor students as ‘idi. 

At one of the madrasa’s prize distribution ceremonies in the early 
1930s, a student recited a verse (nazm) by Akbar Allahabadi in favour of 
women's education. The verse in question was not cited, but chances 
are it included the following couplet, from one of Akbar's best known 


me he obo? 
"Obcta fuoi o 


Ta Um auraton ki zaruri to bai, magar 
Khasun-i-Khana hon, vo sabha ki pari na bon. 


Education is necessary for women, no doubt, 
But let them be ‘angels in the house,’ not social gadabouts. 2 


Secretary's Records, Public Charities Section, File NI/C97 (1936), APSA. The 
Hyderabad records give no indication of the outcome of this request, but Muslima 
reports that che Nizam gave a grant to the madrasa, without specifying the amount. 
Muslima 5, 9 (March 1937): 

™ Muslima 6, 10 (April 1938): 9-10. 
gifts asreligious offerings for the “1d festival. Muslima5.7 (Jan. 1937):4-5; 
and 6, 6 (Dec. 1937): 2-4. 

“2 Nur Jahan 8, 4 (April 1930): 268. 

" Akbar Allahabadi, as quoted in Mazhar Ali Adib, Khasun-i-Khana, frontispiece. 
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Akbar was a merciless satirist of the modern ways of English-educated 
Indians. Even though he admired the work of Sir Sayyid, he pilloried the 
mores of his more westernized disciples." He satirized English-educated 
women similarly as too socially oriented, not grounded in the homely 
virtues. For the students ofthe Madrasat ul-Banat to quote Akbar approv- 
ingly says alotabout the ethos of the school. For all of Abdul Haq Abbas’ 
rugged individualism in the matter of curriculum, the desired end pro- 
duct was the same as that of other Muslim girl’ schools: an educated wo- 
man who would be a better wife and mother, anda more devout Muslim. 
Among the earnest reports of activities at the madrasa, there is one that 
stands out—pethaps unintentionally—as very humorous. Entitled: Jalsa 
ya Imtihan?’ (A Meeting or an Ordeal?), it was written by Aziza Manzur, 
a studentin the fifth class at the madrasa, describing the annual assembly, 
held in Company Bagh, Jalandhar, on 1 May 1932. If we keep in mind 
what the weather in Jalandhar must have been in May, webegin to under- 
stand the tide of the article. The morning session, scheduled to begin at 
8:00 AM, finally began around 9:00 with a Quranic recitation. Then 
the principal, Humaira Khanum, Abdul Haq Abbas's elder daughter, 
welcomed the president, the wife of the Prime Minister of Patiala, and 
proceeded to read her annual report for the the next forty minutes, 
periodically admonishing the students to keep quiet. Then some students 
of the fourth class read a poem of welcome to the president, who addres- 
sed the students, reminding them to say their prayers regularly. Then a 
sixth class student gave an enthusiastic speech about patriotism (bubb-i- 
vatan), followed by another poetic recitation by some of the youngest stu- 
dents. Some naughty girls disrupted the proceedings, however, and then 
some women had to go home, so the meeting ended early (before noon), 
to the relief of the students, because they were hungry and thirsty." 
After lunch, the mecting reconvened, but then suddenly, from the 
West, a big black cloud appeared and a thunderstorm descended. Many 
in the audience were soaked, and some women left, but the remnant of 
the meeting shifted to the Town Hall. The noise of the storm was such 
that they had to close the doors, and the stifling heat made it very un-com- 
fortable, recorded the intrepid student reporter, but they put on some 
electric fans, and after about an hour order was restored and the meeting 
resumed. The presiding officer for the afternoon session was Khadija 
Ferozuddin, a leading woman educator, who had come all the way from 


? On the work of Akbar, see Ralph Russell and Khurshidul Islam, "The Satirical 


Verse of Akbar Ilahabadi (1846-1921),’ MAS 8, 1 (1974): 1-58. 
? Muslima |, 2 (August 1932): 17-19. 
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Lahore for the occasion. After some additional poeticrecitations, Khadija 
Begam gave her speech, emphasizing patriotism and religious faith. She 
made the point that getting an education did not mean simply following 
the West, but rather gaining knowledge to make one’ sown moral choices. 
It should be an education in which religion and practicality (din o dunya) 
were combined. Finally, after one last speech by the wife of the local sub- 
judge—who appealed for funds—a collection was taken up. Many of the 
women who had endured the entire day's proceedings contributed to a 
grand total of nearly Rs 700 to aid the school's building fund and its plans 
to become a full-fledged college. The reporter ended her coverage by 
thanking all che women who had participated, not only for surviving the 
ordeal, but also for their contributions. The school-girl gaveadelightfully 
frankaccountof the tedium and disarray that frequently plague such cere- 
monial occasions that a more professional reporter might have glossed 
over, 

The madrasa continued to grow during the 1930s and '40s, but the 
partition of the Punjab in 1947, and the bloody riots that accompanied 
it, meant that Abdul Haq Abbas had to abandon the institution that he 
had painstakingly built up in Jalandhar and migrate to Lahore. There, in 
October 1947, the Madrasat ul-Banat was reestablished in what had been 
the Rai Sohan Lal Training College, a brick building in PWD insticu- 
tional modern style on Lake Road. Trying to rebuild after losing not 
only his school but also its endowment, Abdul Haq had to change the 
madrasa’s policy and charge fees for the first time. He still refused to take 
money from the government, even though now it was not the British gov- 
ernment, but the government of Pakistan. He thus maintained his in- 
dependent ways." His friend and patron Khan Abdul Majid Khan 
continued as a major supporter of the madrasa in this time of transition, 
as did Lady Abdul Qadir. Abdul Haq Abbas died in 1960, but as the 
women of his family had always played a major role in the administration 
of the school, continuity of policy was assured. Humaira Khanum and 
Zeenat Khanum remained at the helm of the school as principal and 
superintendent until their retirements. The next principal, Khalida 
Ubaid, was also a member of the family. 


"Ibid. On Khadija Ferozuddin, see the discussion ofer journal, Saheli(Amritsar), 
in ch. 3, p. 154. 

13 Ar least until schools in Pakistan were nationalized in the 1970s. 

"5 AHAZ, pp. 18-22; Humaira Khanum, Salana Report 1971-72 (Annual Report 
to the Anjuman-i-Madrasatul-Banat); Khalida Ubaid isthe wife of Ubaidul Haq, who 
is either the son or grandson of Abdul Haq as well as his biographer. 
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Rokeye Sakhavat Husain and the 
Sakbavat Memorial Girls’ School, Calcutta 


The anjumans and schools discussed thus far have all been located in 
northern India, or in places where the Muslim elite spoke Urdu, such as 
Hyderabad. The one anomaly might appear to be Bombay, where many 
Muslims are Gujarati speakers, but there too Urdu was adopted as a 
language of instruction in Muslim schools, since by the early twentieth 
century, Urdu had become the lingua franca of Indian Muslims. An 
exception to this rule is Bengal, where the majority Muslim population 
is Bengali-speaking. Muslim women's education in Bengali is outside the 
scope of this study. An exception must be made, however, for the career 
of a remarkable Bengali woman, Rokeya Sakhavat Husain (1880-1932), 
and the school she established in Calcutta. 

Rokeya was born in Pairaband, a village in Rangpur district in north- 
ern Bengal, daughter of a zamindar, Zahiruddin Muhammad Abu Ali 
Saber. She had two brothers and two sisters and grew up in the type of 
large and rambling household maintained by rural landlords. Her father 
was learned in Arabic, Persian, and Urdu, and in addition knew English 
and his native Bengali. He insisted that his sons learn Arabic and Persian, 
aswell as Urdu and Bengali, and later sent them to St Xavier’ s College in 
Calcutta to learn English in order to enter the civil service. Likemany men 
of his time, therefore, Zahiruddin Saber was aware of the need to educate 
his sons to meet changed circumstances, but he saw no need to educate 
his purdah-observing daughters, who were—as might be expected in a 
highly literate family—clever and eager to learn.” 

Rokcya's elder sister, Karimunnissa, learned Bengali from her broth- 
ers, but when relatives caught her reading, they criticized her and married 
her off ata young age. Rokeya was also an avid reader but learned from 
Karimunnissa’s experience to keep her literacy to herself. She had an ally 
in her elder brother, Ibrahim Saber, who used to teach her Bengali and 
English late at night when the rest of the household was asleep. Ibrahim 
also helped arrange Rokeya’s marriage to one of his acquaintances, Sayyid 
Sakhavat Husain, a civil servant posted to Rangpur. Sakhavat Husain, 
originally from Bhagalpurin Bihar, had been educated in Patna, Calcutta, 


"7 This sketch of Rokeya's life is based upon Roushan Jahan, ‘Rokeya: An 
Introduction to her Life,’ in Rokeya Sakhawat Hossain, Sultana t Dream and Selections 
from The Secluded Ones, ed. 8tt. by Roushan Jahan, pp. 37-7; Idem., “Introduction,” 
to ide Sean: The Avra of Tek Sahhawat Honaim cd. & v by 
Roushan Jahan, pp. 2-32; and Hasina and Safiuddin Joarder, Begum Rokeye: The 
 Emancipator. 
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and London, and was a firm supporter of women's education. He was 
pleased by Rokeya's literacy and encouraged her literary talents. A 
widower, Sakhavat Husain was in his thirties, with a daughter from his 
previous marriage, when he and Rokeya were married in 1896; she was 
sixteen. ® The marriage was an extremely happy one, though childless." 

Shortly after their marriage, Sakhavat Husain was transferred back to 
Bhagalpur, and Rokeya spent her married life there, near his family, who 
were Urdu speakers. She maintained her Bengali by corresponding with 
her sister. She observed purdah, but was encouraged by her husband to 
mix with the educated Hindu and Christian women of the town. He also 
urged her to read widely and to express her views in written form. She 
published her first articles in 1903-4 in Bengali women’s magazines in 
Calcutta, on subjects relating to the status of women.?* Even though 
raised in purdah, she had seen its effects on women around her and be- 
came an outspoken critic ofits more extreme forms. She observed purdah 
herself, but redefined it as modest behavior and ridiculed customs that 
kept women from travelling except as a form of baggage, or prevented 
women from crying out in case of fire—and thus being incinerated rather 
than rescued by strange men. She also criticized bulky clothing that 
hindered women's movement and blocked their vision, so that walking 
around was perilous! 

In 1905, Rokeya composed 'Sultana's Dream, a feminist utopian 
fantasy, while her husband was away on tour. She showed it to him upon 
his return; he read it, chuckled, pronounced it ‘a terrible revenge,’ and 
urged her to publish it. It appeared, in English, in the Indian Ladies’ 
Magazine. A remarkable work, 'Sultana's Dream’ is a short story that 
relates a vision of a society, Ladyland, in which women rule and men are 
kept in mardanas—as opposed to zenanas—out of sight, because of their 


P? Some accounts say that Rokeya was married at eighteen, but judging from the 
fact that she wrote about her fourteen years in Bhagalpur, and that she moved to 
Calcutta in 1910, Roushan Jahan deduces that she must have been married in 1896, 
at sixteen. 

9 Rokeya bore rwo daughters, who died in infancy. 

"Though Rokeya published articles throughout her life, Avaredbbarini (Inside 
Seclusion’) was not published until the end of her life (1930 or '31). It contains her 
most outspoken criticisms of purdah. 

** See ‘Selections from The Seduded Ones; in Sultana’s Dream, pp. 24-36: and 
Inside Seclusion: The Avarodhbasini, pp. 37-81. 

'S2 Appearing in 1905, it preceded by a decade another feminist utopian tale, 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman's Herland, published in 1915. Roushan Jahan, 'Sultana's 
Dream: Purdah Reversed,” in Sultana 5 Dream, pp. 1-6. 
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unreliability and quarrelsomeness. Ladyland is egalitarian, the streets are 
flower gardens, cooking is done by concentrated solar heat, which also 
permirs the society to defend itself —a discovery achieved by the scientific 
experiments of educated women. Transport is by flying machine, the 
fields are cultivated by means of electricity, and the religion is one of 
Truth and Love. Sultana is taken on a tour of Ladyland by a female guide 
who urges her to get over her feelings of awkwardness at walking about 
unveiled. After marveling at the garden-filled tranquility of the place, she 
is taken to visit che queen, and then is shown universities, laboratories, 
and observatories. She then rebords the ‘air-car’ to return, at which point, 
she awakes." 

Rokeya's happy marriage lasted only until 1909. Her husband, a 
diabetic in the age before insulin, began to lose his eyesight in 1907. In 
1909, realizing that he had not long to live, he urged his wife to start 
a school for girls in Bhagalpur and gave her, in addition to her mahr, 
Rs 10,000 for the purpose. Rokeya founded a small girls’ school in 
Bhagalpur in the same year, but local opposition was great, and so in 1910 
she moved to Calcutta, where her mother and a sister were living, and 
there reestablished her school in 1911. As a widow with an inheritance, 
she had enough financial independence to overcome initial resistance. 
But then the bank in which she had deposited her inheritance failed, and 
she had to find patrons. Government servants, legal practitioners, a 
government granc-in-aid, and yes, the Begam of Bhopal supported her ef- 
forts. 

The Sakhavat Memorial Girls’ School started with only cight students. 
Rokeya, who was home- and self-educated, had no experience of class- 
room teaching, but she learned quickly. She visited Brahmo Samaj and 
other girls’ schools in Calcutta and observed their teaching and admin- 
istration. By 1914, there were forty students enrolled in her school, and 
atthe annual assembly, reported Khatun, some 150 Muslim women were 
present, as well as a number of Hindu and Parsi women. The Commis- 
sioner's wife, Mrs Monahan, chaired the occasion, which featured poetic 
recitations by several students. Begam Sakhavat Husain read her annual 
report in English and then gave an eloquent speech in Urdu. She noted 
that wo of the biggest problems facing the school were, first, getting ade- 
quate transport to bring girls from different parts of the city, and second, 


19 Sultana’s Dream, pp. 7-18. 
14 Among whom were Sayyid Hasan Imam and Justice Sayyid Sharafuddin. 
15 Joarder, Begum Rokeya, p. 8. 
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finding adequately qualified teachers for the increasing number of 
students. By the end of 1915, theenrolment had increased to eighty-four, 
and the school had moved to larger quarters and had two horse-drawn 
carriages for transport." 

A later vehicle was the subject of one of Rokeya’s satirical writings on 
the joys of purdah. In the late 1920s, the school proudly acquired a bus 
to transport its purdah-observing students. A Hindu friend of hers des- 
cribed itas a largecheston wheels, and Rokeya's nephew, less charitably, 
as ‘a moving black hole of Calcutta.’ The only openings were latticework 
on the front and back doors, some three by eighteen inches. On the first 
day of operation, a number ofthe girls became ill from the heat inside the 
bus. So one of the teachers replaced the latticework with curtains. Still the 
bus was too hot and airless, and students fainted or developed headaches. 
On the third day, die teacherin question replaced the shutterson thesides 
of the bus with curtains as well. Then Begam Sakhavat Husain started to 
get angry letters from parents, some threatening to writeto the local Urdu 
newspapers to the effect that the school's bus was ‘purdabless,"” and to 
withdraw their daughters. In her report on the matter, Roktya does not 
reveal how she solved this dilemma, though by publicizing itin a Bengali 
Muslim newspaper, she doubtless hoped to rally the support of others 
who saw the absurdity of the situation." 

The curriculum at the school in its carly years included Arabic, 
Persian, Urdu, Bengali, and English, as well as mathematics and needle- 
work. By 1930, the school had become a high school with a regular 
secondary school curriculum, butin keeping with Rokeya's hard- headed 
practicality, it also emphasized basic household skills: cooking, sewing, 
child care, and gardening. In addition, physical education and some 
vocational skills: nursing and handicrafts, were taught. 

Rokeya was also active in organizing the Anjuman-i-Khavatin-i-lslam 
in Calcutta in 1916. This anjuman, in Calcutta as elsewhere, was de- 
signed to spread interest in women's education among middle class 
women and, aswell, to promote literacy and knowledge of child care and 
hygiene among poor women. In 1919, the Calcutta anjuman hosted the 
all-India meeting of the Anjuman-i-Khavatin-i-Islam, and Tayyiba Begam 


tbid., p. 41; Khatun 10, 5 (May 1914): 

?"Purdah? literally means curtain, o the bus, with curtains on all sides, could 
hardly be ‘purdahless.’ The irony was not lost on Rokeya. 

"! Report Forty-seven’ fiom "The Secluded Ones’ (Avarodhbasini), in Sultana’s 
Dream, pp. 33-5; Inside Seclusion, pp. 79-81. 

© Sultana’s Dream, pp. 41-2. 
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Khujista Akhtar Banu Suhrawardiya 
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Khediv Jung came from Hyderabad to preside. Begam Sakhavat Husain's 
local committee had arranged a venue for the meeting, but the purdah 
arrangements were deemed inadequate by some of the delegates, leading 
the Aligarh- and Hyderabad-based officers to move the meeting else- 
where. Rokeya and her local organization were slighted in the process, 
which could only have furcher accentuated her ire against extreme forms 
of purdah and the degree to which women perpetuated their own seclu- 
tien 

Rokeya Sakhavat Husain, while undoubtedly the most outspoken, 
was not the only Muslim woman educator in early twentieth-century 
Bengal. Another was Khujista Akhtar Banu Suhrawardiya (1874-1919), 
amember of the politically and culturally prominent Suhrawardy family 
of Midnapore and Calcutta. Educated in Persian and Urdu by her father, 
Maulana Ubaidullah al-Ubaidi Suhrawardy, who was the first principal 
of the Dhaka Madrasa, she went on to become fluent in English as well, 
and translated several novels from English into Urdu." Shealso founded 
two primary schools for girls, and was the inspiration for a tradition of 
women’s education and activism in her family. Awarded an honorary 
degree in Persian by Calcutta University, she became an examiner for the 
MA degree in Persian at that institution. She was married to her cousin, 
Justice (Sir) Zahid Suhrawardy, and had two sons, the youngest of whom, 
Husain Shaheed Suhrawardy (1892-1963), was Chief Minister of Ben- 
gal in 1946—47, and Prime Minister of Pakistan in 1956-57. Her niece 
and namesake, Begam Shaista Akhtar Banu Ikramullah (b. 1915), was 
also highly educated, earned a PhD from London University, and was- 
active in Pakistani politics." 

The complete history of Muslim women’s education in Bengal, 
however, must be based on Bengali sources. Even the full story of Sakha- 
vat Memorial Girls’ School is a job for someone who can read Rokeya’s 


"Tid. p. 425 for decals of the 1919 meeting, see below, pp. 291-3. 
ja Aman dam was aE of Max Hubelus Maes A Palin A Taa: 

"bras 

“4 Begam lkramallah's thesis, A Critical Survey ofthe Developmentofthe Urdu Novel 
and Short Story, has been frequently cited above. The sources ofthis information on 
Khujista Akhtar Banu are Begam Ikramullah's autobiography, From Purdah to 
Parliament, pp. 14-15; and her Biography of her cousin, Huieyn Shaheed Suhrawardy: 
A Biography, p. 3. See also Sultan Jahan Ahmad, ‘Muslim Society of Midnapore: A, 
Social Study of a Bengal District, 1800-1919. Lam grateful to Dr Barun De of the 
Centre for Studies in Social Sciences, Calcutta, for bringing this thesis to myattention. 
For more on Begam Ikramullah, see below, pp. 280-2. 
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writings in Bengali and accounts of the school in Bengali women's 
magazines." There is enough material available in English and Urdu to 
convey Rokeya's force of personality and her pioneering efforts, as a 
woman, to found and manage a school. Further, her views on purdah, 
fortified by her intimate knowledge of its inconveniences, provide a 
distinctly feminine perspectiveon the custom. Rokeya's writings point to 
the emerging views of the next generation—Muslim women who gradu- 
ally evolved their own viewpoints on purdah, polygamy, divorce, and 
other social issues, distinct from those of the men in the generation of 
reform. 

The founders of the four Muslim girls’ schools profiled here share 
certain characteristics, whatever their disparities of background, region, 
sect, and gender. All had an independence of spirit that permitted them 
to confront public opinion. All were educated—whether formally or in- 
formally—in combination of Islamic and western languages and sub- 
jects. All were highly articulate, both in print and on the podium. Andall 
were able to attract patronage from a variety of sources and rally the 
support of a clientele for their schools. Their energy, dedication, and 
organizational skills, coupled with sheer courage in the face of indiffer- 
ence, harassment, and hostility were remarkable. Their religious faith. 
petmitted them to remain constant under adverse circumstances, even 
when confronted by the most narrow-minded of their fellow believers. 
These founding figures were not simply remarkable individuals, but were 
also representative of the species of social reformer: part pedagogue, part 
polemicist, part publicist—eloquent testimony to the fact that there 
were, indeed, Muslim social reformers. 


Conclusions 

The Growth of Muslim Women's School Education between the Hunter 
and Hartog Reports, 1882-1929 

The four schools described above, as well as those founded by the various 
anjumans discussed in the previous chapter are components of a much 
larger movement in favour of women’s education in India in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Compared to 1882, when 
the Hunter Commission had looked into the question," by early in 
the twentieth century the number of girls’ schools and the number of 


“© An article on Bengali Muslim women's education that uses many Bengali 
sources, including women’s writings, is Sonia Nishat Amin, “The Early Muslim 
Bhadramabila The Growth of Learning and Creativity, 1876 to 1939,” in Bharati 
Ray, ed., From the Seams of History, pp. 107-48. 

M Sec above, ch. 4, 
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students in them had grown apace, a trend that accelerated after World 
War 1. In 1929 the Hartog Committee issued a detailed study of the state 
of education in British India, with chapters on women's and on Muslim 
education. The committee's report provides a convenient statistical 
compendium with which to assess the growth of girls’ education. 


1917 1907 — 1927 1927 1927 1927 
Students — Students 
Province Girls’ Students Girls’ Students as of as% of 


schools schools female tonal 
pop.of female 
school pop. 
age% % 
UP 1236 — 63286 1845 — 19215 39 3 
Punjab 1030 54901 1388 — 89517 57 8 
Bengal 9566 289800 14780 416,415 E 18 
Bombay 1216 134,684 1666 215,859 16.8 23 
Madras 1815 307155 — 3579 525697 17.9 25 


These figures, of course, include only formal schools, taking no 
account of informal or home-based instruction, nor are they broken 
down according to religion. Thus it is hard to get a clear picture of the 
status of Muslim women’s education, except to note that in UP and 
Punjab, the main centres of the movement we have been observing, the 
figures for women's education in general are behind those of the coastal 
presidencies. Before concluding that this is evidence of ‘Muslim back- 
wardness’ however, one should consider the committee's data on Muslim 
education, which, unfortunately, are not broken down by gender: 


Province Muslims in population Muslims in student 
% population % 
UP 143 18.1 
Punjab 55.3 50.0 
Bengal 540 513 
Bombay (minus Sind) 86 13.8 
Madras 67 11.0 


P The Hartog Committee was the educational subcommittee of the Simon 
Commission. Its repore is Cmd. # 3406, 1929, IOLR; the relevant chapters are 
Pp. 145-83, 187-216. 

14t Hartog Committee Report, pp. 146-7. 

"* Ibid., pp. 190-3. 
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The Hartog committee noted that in provinces where Muslims were 
in a minority, they consistently had a higher percentage in school than 
their percentage in the population, whereas in Punjab and Bengal, where 
they were in a slight majority, their percentage in school was proportion- 
ately less. This is consistent with an urban, administrative minority (as 
seen also in Hyderabad) as vs. a rural, peasant majority. The committee 
also observed a significant increase in Muslim education in the Punjabin 
the decade between 1917 and 1927, and further noted that the percent- 
age of Muslims among girl students in the Punjab was fairly high: 26 per 
cent overall, 17 per cent at the middle level, and 15 per cent of women 
college students, though still not proportionate to their numbers in the 
population. 

These statistics are useful in reminding us that we are concerned here 
with the literate few. At the same time, we should not dismiss the move- 
ment as ficant simply because the numbers of women affected 
were small. Inasociety where knowledge of the written word, historically, 
had been restricted to the few, and those few mostly males with some 
claim to religious or political authority, the expansion of education in the 
middle class and, at the very least, an eight-fold increase in female literacy 
in the fifty years between the 1880s and the 1930s, was ipso facto signi- 
ficant. 


While we should not dismiss the movement for women’s education, 
neither should we expect sweeping or revolutionary social change to 
emerge from it. Indeed, women’s education among Indian Muslims in 
the early twentieth century was more symptomatic of social change than 
causative. Men wanted education for their women in order to make their 
own lives more harmonious, to be sure, but also to perpetuate their cul- 
ture and social position. Such education was simultaneously evidence of 
sharif status and a way to maintain or even enhance that status. Muslim 
reformers, in educating women to be better wives, better mothers, and 
better Muslims, sought to shape a curriculum that would include a basic 
knowledge of the religious texts, literary and scientific subjects, and a 
practical knowledge of household skills. Beyond that, at secondary and 
higher levels, women's education could be the equal of men's—in accord 
with the Quranic injunction—although it was assumed that women 
would not enter professional life except to work with other women. 
‘Women who went on to earn BAs and MAs—and the same may be 
said of many upper middle class women in the West—often did so as 


"Ibid, pp. 191-2. 
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enhancements to their marriage value and as ornaments to their families’ 
status and honour." 

On the subject of the curriculum, the Hartog report noted the 
dilemma faced by all those who would educate women: ‘two aims’ that 
in most countries are not always reconciled.’ The firstis to make women's 
education equal to that of men’s, and the second, to prepare women for 
married life, while giving them a liberal education. This, of course, had 
also been the subject of many debates in Muslim anjumans over the years. 
At the primary level, said the report, most provinces considered the needs 
of girls by including courses in household management, nature study, 
drawing, music, embroidery, and hygiene. But at secondary and higher 
levels, the curriculum was less flexible, and most women's schools and 
colleges emphasized the first aim—equality to men’s education. The 
committee did not say so, but given the structure of the examination sys- 
tem and the prestige of degrees, this was hardly surprising. 

The Hartog committee had few recommendations to offer on howto 
resolve the problem of conflicting aims in women's education, beyond 
recommending optional subjects at the post-primary levels. The report 
noted approvingly thatin Bombay, domestic science was acceptable as an 
equivalent for science at matriculation. Music and drawing might be 
substituted for other subjects at the secondary level for girls, and diploma 
courses in domestic science might be offered in lieu of degrees at the 
higher level. Indeed, their report scemed to accept that a woman would 
cither be as professionally qualified as a man in order to become an edu- 
cator, or that she would marry: 


‘There is a necessity that India should produce women who, after receiving the 
highest academic education, are capable of inspecting and advising in the 
planning of women’s education ofall grades. On the other hand, the fact must be 
kept in view that the overwhelming majority of Indian girls are destined for 
married life 


British educational policy seemed fixed upon the model of separate 
spheres. The British authorities seemed incapable of imagining that there 
might be women in India who would combine marriage and professional 
activity—as there were in their own country—or, conversely, that there 


19 For comparisons with the development of women's collegiate education in the 
‘West, seee.g., Helen L. Horowitz, Alma Mater, esp. pp. 69-81; Barbara M. Soloman, 
In the Company of Educated Women, esp. pp. 115-40, 186-92. 

35 Hartog Committee Report, pp. 172-4. 

Ibid., p. 173. 
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might be women who had the means to achieve higher education for the 
love of learning and as mark of prestige, who would then stay at home, 
serving society in voluntary ways." 

On the other hand, the Muslim reformers whom we have discussed 
were aware that male and female spheres, however segregated, were inter- 
dependent. In service-gentry households, senior women had wielded 
considerable power over younger women and servants, had arranged 
marriages, had managed charitable works and ritual occasions, and 
generally been involved in upholding the social and religious status of the 
Kinship group. The urban middle class had fewer resources and smaller 
households, but women still had an important role to play in status pro- 
duction." Ie was increasingly clear that an enlightened society required 
the healthy influence of homes that were models of piety and frugality, 
and children who were raised with both care and discipline in order to 
meet the challenges of the future. Similarly, an enlightened home life 
depended upon the development of the minds of all who lived within, 
and required knowledge of the external world as well as of the tenets of 
scriptural Islam. To these ends, some Muslim men were prepared to give 
their daughters, sisters, and wives an education that was the equivalent of 
their own, Meanwhile the British authorities seemed mainly concerned 
with teaching those ‘destined for married life’ a modicum of domestic 
science and how to play the harmonium. In the end, reformers and edu- 
cational authorities alike—in India as elsewhere—Ieft to women them- 
selves the job of reconciling the seemingly irreconciliable aims of their 
education in the course of their everyday lives. 


19 CE. Cad F. Kaesde, ‘Berween the Scylla of Brutal Ignorance and the Charybdis. 
of a Literary Education: Elite Attitudes toward Mass Schooling in Early Industrial 
England and America,’ in Lawrence Stone, ed., Schooling and Society: Studies in the 
History of Education, pp. 177-91. 

"SST owe this term to Hanna Papanck. See her ‘Class and Gender in Education- 
Employment Linkages, esp. pp. 220-1. 
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CHAPTER 6 
Daughters of Reform 


The story of the movement for women’s education among Indian 
Muslims has afforded enough examples of capable women, educated at 
home or in schools, to challenge the stereotypical image of the veiled 
womah as untouched by the social forces of change in colonial India. 
Women of the older generation, representing sharif traditions of home- 
based learning, served as role models for their sons and daughters, but 
were rare enough that reformers also had to call upon fictional role 
models. Women of the generation of reform, educated at home thanks to 
the men of their families and to their own assiduous efforts, went on to 
help their husbands found magazines for women or to edit such periodi- 
cals themselves. They helped their husbands found schools for girls and 
managed and taught at such schools. And they organized anjumans to 
promote various social causes, including the spread of literacy and 
improved child care among the poor. As patrons, helpmates, and acti- 
vists, these women were sufficiently numerous by the early twentieth cen- 
tury to enable us to characterize the educated woman of the emerging 
Indian Muslim middle class, She probably still observed purdah and did 
not have much higher education—with some notable exceptions—but 
she was articulate in print and active socially among other women. 

Increasingly comfortable in wider social roles that were extensions of 
her traditional household duties, the educated Muslim woman bore 
daughters who grew up going to school, reading women's magazines, and 
coping with accelerated social change brought on by the growth of 
nationalism, the Great War, and the equally Great Depression. They 
were also conscious of women’s emancipation and suffrage elsewhere in 
the world—not only in Europe and America, but also in places like 
Turkey, much closer to home and to their own condition. Some left pur- 
dah; others took issue with polygamy. Some worked outside the home; 
still others wrote about social issues whether they were active profession- 
ally or not. 

The story of these daughters of reform begins in the early twentieth 
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century and continues through independence into our own time, and it 
is a story that deserves a more complete exposition than can be offered 
here. It includes the contribution of Muslim women to social and politi- 
cal movements in India in the period before 1947, and efforts for wo- 
men's education and legal rights in the emerging independent South 
Asian nations since then.’ In this chapter, we will examine three topics 
that; givealimited view: ‘of the many dimensions of women’s actionsin this 
generation: decisions to leave purdah that were usually familial rather 
than individual, a pronouncement against polygamy and debates about 
purdah within a Muslim women's organization, and reforms of Islamic 
law, undertaken by the legislature in response to a variety of political 
pressures, including evidence of women's discontent. The desire to give 
Muslim women greater legal rights, however, wasalso doubtless symbolic 
of the leaders’ ambitions to represent a Muslim consensus in Indian 
politics, a consensus that by 1940 would not have been possible without 
the participation of their women. 


Coming Out: Decisions to Leave Purdah 

Early in 1926, Sayyid Husain Bilgrami received a letter from a friend, 
describing a sensational event athe recent meeting of the Muhammadan 
Educational Conference in Aligarh that, his correspondent claimed, 
foretold the demise of purdah: 


. « [prophesy that in the course of the next generation, it is bound to be given 
up, whatever the orthodox may say or do. Although you and I may not live to see 
it, the younger generation is bent upon getting rid of the parda. You know what 
Atiya Begum of Bombay did at the Educational Conference at Aligarh. She with 
some other Muslimahs cared nothing for our Sadrus Sudoor strong protest but 
came up openly and got up on the dais unveiled and delivered a strong speech 
demanding equal rights with men to go about on God's earth freely and openly. 
Another lady also delivered a strong speech and the poor Sadrus Sudoor as 
Secretary of he Conference did his best to send those Sufferagettes [sid back into 
their place screened up for them. Fallingin his efforts he left che hall himself! This. 


? For works that treat various aspects ofthese subjects, see Sarfaraz Hussain Mirza, 
Muslim Women's Role in the Pakistan Movement, Khawar Mumtaz and Farida 
Shaheed, Women of Pakistan, Shahida Lateef, Muslim Women in India, Zoya Hasan, 
ed., Forging Identities: Gender, Communities and the State and articles by Ayesha Jalal, 
Naila Kabeer, and Amrita Chhachi in Denis Kandiyoti, ed., Women, Islam and the 
State. 

2 The Sadr us-Sudur, or Head of the Ecclesiastical Department of the Hyderabad 
goverment, was Nawab Sadr Yar Jung, Habibur Rahman Khan Sherwani. 
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movement among our ladies of the younger generation is very strong and men vill 
have to give way in the end . . . Turkish women and Egyptians have led the way 
and I think after a time of misuse of liberty, things must settle down and pardawill 
become ancient history.? 
Imad ul-Mulk' friend need not have worried. Reports of the death of 
purdah were exaggerated. 

Nevertheless, in the early twentieth century many educated Muslim 
women joined Atiya Fyzee in leaving purdah, and agreed with Rokeya 
Sakhavat Husain about its damaging effects on women’s lives and capa- 
bilities. The examples cited here are far from exhaustive. Most are from 
families that we have already met, daughters of reformers or women edu- 
cated at their schools, who wrote for the magazines, taughtat the schools, 
and used their qualifications to give expi-ssion to a distinctly feminine, 
if not feminist, viewpoint. 

Bint Nazrul Baqar grew up in Sialkot, Punjab in the 1890s in a Shi'a 
family that maintained a tradition of women’s literacy. Her father, Sayyid 
Muhammad Nazrul Baqar, was a military supplier. Her father’s sister, 
Akbari Begam, wrote one of the earliest Urdu novels as ‘che mother of 
Afzal Ali." Educated at home, Bint Nazr was among the first subscribers 
to Tahzib un-Niswan and soon began waiting letters to Tahazib, then 
contributed short articles. Indeed, she contributed so frequently that she 
soon became well known among tahzibi behin, the sisterhood of readers 
of the journal. She became such a regular feature chat, in 1910, when 
Mumtaz Ali decided to start a publication specifically for girls, Phul 
(Flower), he asked Bint Nazr to become its editor. This she did for several 
years, until her marriage. 

The story of her marriage is unusual. It seems that she had published 
a story, entitled Voh Ankhen’ (Those Eyes), that was read by an Aligarh 
graduate who had himself recently published a story entitled Ye Ankhen* 
(These Eyes). The coincidence of their story tides was too great for Sayyid 
Sajjad Hyder (1880-1943) notto become intrigued. Hyder was from the 
qasbah of Nahtorin Bijnor district of UP and a Sunni. At Aligarh, he had 
Been an intellectual leader among the students, a prize-winning speaker, 
and an admirer of the West who later found a morecongenial intellectual 
allegiance in the young Ottoman reformers. He translated a number of 
Turkish works into Urdu and wrote poetry under the Turkish pen-name 

Letter from Ahmed Husain to Sayyid Husain Bilgrami, d. King Kothi [Hyderabad], 
10 Jan. 1926. File A-4, S. Husain Bilgrami papers, NMML. 

“Valida Afzal Ali, Gudar ka Lal, 2 vols; Nilam Farzana, Urdu Adab ki Khavatin 
Novel Nigar, pp. 28-42. 
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of Yildarim.' His career included the civil service, and, after 1920, service 
as the first Registrar of Aligarh Muslim University. He was an advocate 
of women’s education who wanted to marry an educated woman. With 
Mumtaz Ali as a somewhat reluctant intermediary, he initiated a corre- 
‘spondence with Miss Baqar, and eventually they decided to marry.’ After 
her marriage, Nazr Sajjad Hyder continued to contribute articles and 
stories to Urdu journals and wrote several novels, most of which were 
serialized in the journals.‘ She raised money to start a school for girls near 
their home in Dehra Dun and was also active in fundraising for Aligarh 
University. Their daughter, Qurratulain Hyder (b. 1927), inherited her 
parents’ literary talent and is one of the most prolific novelists in Urdu 
today.” 

Nazr Sajjad reflected upon the exceptional conditions of her married 
lifein an article in Tahzib un-Niswanin 1937. She noted that though wo- 
men’s education was, by then, accepted, freedom of movement for 
women was stilla problem. When she had married, over twenty years pre- 
viously, conditions were even more difficult. She was used to a certain 
amount of freedom in her natal home, but in her in-laws’ home, it was 
still considered bad form for the women to speak to male servants. In the 
carly years of her marriage, she and her husband used to go out for rides 
together, and she was even allowed to go out shopping (presumably in her 
Turkish-style burqa). But Sajjad’s brothers, all of whom were educated, 
did not allow their wives that kind of liberty. Gradually, however, after 
much family discussion, the others became convinced of the need for 
greater freedom for women. Her youngest sister-in-law, while still resid- 
ing with her parents, began to wear satis. The older women regarded this 
askance, bur that attitude too gradually changed. Initial opposition to 


“Tam grateful to M. Amir Haidar Khan, the Maharaj Kumar of Mahmudabad, who, 
in a conversation in December 1977, related the romantic story of Sajjad Hyder and. 
Nazar Sajjad's correspondence. On S. Sajjad Hyder at Aligarh, see Lelyveld, Aligarh s 
First Generation, pp. 250-1. Some of Mumtaz Ali'scorrespondence with Sajjad Hyder 
is contained in Qurratulain Hyder'saurobiographical novel, Kar-i-Jahan Daraz Hai, 
v. 1, pp. 172-81; cf. Nilam Farzana, Urdu Adab ki Khavatin Novel Nigar, pp. 44-57, 
122-236. 

* Nazr Sajjad's novels are summarized in Suhravardy (Ikramallah), Critical Survey, 
pp. 130-5; they include: Akhtarunnisse Begam, Ab-i-Mazluman (Sighs of the Op- 
pressed); Hirman Nasib (Denial of Fare); and fanbaz (Daredevil). 

* Qurrarulain Hyder has shared reminiscences of her family with me in several 
conversations. Her novels, in addition to Kar-i-Jahan Darac Hai, indude: Ag ka 
Darya; Athir-i-Sheb ke Hamsafar, recently tr. and pub. as Fireflies in the Mist; Girdish- 
j-Rang-i-Chamar, and Chandni Begam. 
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sending daughters away to school also faded, and her nieces were all sent 
to boarding schools in Mussoorie and Nainital. Her eldest niece com- 
pleted her BA at Isabella Thoburn College in Lucknow. 

She and her three sisters-in-law, after much diplomatic lobbying, 
gained freedom from purdah, She noted that when it was time to shift the 
household to the hills in the summer, her eldest sister-in-law could super- 
vise the process herself and could even make the trip on her own. She 
could accompany her children to school to get them admitted, or take 
members of the household to the doctor when they needed care. She 
closed by noting that this might not seem like a lot of freedom, but for 
women who had spent most of their lives in purdah, and who had to be 
accompanied by a related male to order to go anywhere, this was a major 
step. The men had also discovered that women were far more capable 
than they had imagined, and that granting women greater freedom had 
made their own lives a lot easier. Nazr Sajjad’s article shows that the 
decision to leave purdah was not an individual matter, but involved a lot 
of intra-family diplomacy. At the same time, one or two determined indi- 
viduals could make a difference in an entire family. She is careful to 
emphasize that the benefit to men's lives is as great as that to women's.* 

Individual women did not usually defy their families to throw off the 
veil, but rather achieved greater freedom of movement with the help, or 
insistence, of their spouses. Jahan Ara Shah Nawaz (1896-1979) recalled 
that she and her mother and sister all left purdah in the 1920s when her 
father, Mian Muhammad Shafi, became Education Member of the 
Viceroy's cabinet: 

[In Calcutta) Father asked us to discard the veil and we went out to the New 
‘Market without 'burqas' forthe fist time in our lives... Shafi was used to spend- 
ing his life with his women-folk and he did not like the idea of attending and 
arranging mixed functions without his wife and daughters. Moreover, hehad been 
carefully watching the progress of Hindu women and had felt for some time that 
Muslim women must give up purdah’ and take their place in the building of the 
nation” 

Having come out into society in Calcutta, the women of Shafi's family 
remained out of purdah when they returned to Lahore. Begam Shafi's 
father did not approve, but when she explained that it was her husband's 


Naar Sajjad Hyder, ‘Husriyat-i-Niswan,' (Women’s Freedom) TN, 40, 10 
(6 March 1937): 217-19. The government of UP shifted to Nainital every summer, 
just as the government of India shifted to Simla. This move to ‘the hill’ involved 
Indian civil servants as well as British officials. 

Jahan Ara Shah Nawaz, Father and Daughter, p. 59. 
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wish that she discard the veil in order to share his life, then Begam Shah 
Nawaz. reports, ‘Grandfather. . . waived his objection and accepted it 
quite happily." Shafi was concerned that his women keep up with the 
pace of national progress—if Begam Shah Nawaz is any indication, they 
were rather ahead of the curve—butthe grandfather was convinced by the 
argument of spousal obedience. 

Begam Shah Nawaz went on to serve as her father's private secretary 
during the Round Table Conferences in London in the early 1930s and 
spoke at the Round Table, advocating equal suffrage rights for women in 
the future constitution. An early member of the All-India Women's Con- 
ference [AIWC], she was also a founding member of the women'sbranch 
ofthe Muslim League. She was appointed a member of the Lahore Muni- 
cipal Committee in 1931, and in 1937 she was elected a member of the 
Punjab Legislative Assembly and served as a Parliamentary Secretary in 
the Unionist provincial government. She was oftwo minds aboutaccept- 
ing the latter post, because as she noted, she was ‘aborn Muslim Leaguer,’ 
but ultimately, she claimed, she did tin order to work for women srights 
from within the government. Jahan Ara Shah Nawaz was, in many res- 
pects, her father's political successor. She is an early example of a pheno- 
menon, repeated in the post-independence generation, of 2 woman, 
brought up in a political family, for whom politics were as natural an 
activity as her other family roles. Once out of purdah, the private-public 
distinction had little meaning for her." 

A somewhat similar case is that of Masuma Begam (1902-90), the 
eldest daughter of Tayyiba Begam Khediv Jang, and hence the grand- 
daughter of Sayyid Husain Bilgrami. She was born into Hyderabadi non- 
mulki society where purdah was very stringently observed. Her mother, 
though highly educated and articulate, observed purdah all of her life. 
Masuma and her sisters all attended Mahbubiya Girls’ School and were 
delivered to school in a closed carriage. In 1922, Masuma married her 
Oxford-educated cousin, Husain Ali Khan, who went on to chair the 
English department at Osmania University. Her break from purdah 
came gradually. She recounted that her husband introduced her firstonly 
1o his close personal friends. Later, they would go out to ‘mixed’ parties, 
but on such occasions, one could always inquire who was invited, and the 
wife could stay home if there were men invited who were not among her 


"Ibid. 

1 Ibid., pp. 106-7, 135, 159-72; Gilmartin, Empire and Islam, p. 94; S.H. Mirza, 
Muslim Women’s Role in the Pakistan Movement, pp. 34-43; Khan Ahmad Husain 
Khan, Modern Hindustan ki Mashhur Auratens pp. 154-60; interview with Begam 
Shah Nawaz, Lahore, Feb. 1977. 
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husband's circle of friends. But then after the Nizam’s two sons married 
Turkish princesses," mixed parties became part of Hyderabadi court 
society. When princesses Dureshahwar or Nilufer issued an invitation, 
it was a ‘command performance;’ one could hardly refuse, nor could 
one inquire who was going to be there. In this way, purdah barriers began 
breaking down among the Hyderabadi elite.!? 

Masuma continued to wear a burqa in public in Hyderabad until 
Indian independence, though she was involved in the educational and 
social work among poor women that had been initiated by her mother. 
She wasalso active in the AIWC from its inception in 1927. By 1952, she 
was well enough recognized as a civic figure that the Congress Party 
offered her a ticket to contest the first general elections for the state 
legislature. The party gave her a constituency in the heart of the old city 
of Hyderabad, where she canvassed from house to house early in the 
mornings, before her prospective constituents left for their jobs. She won 
the election handily and went on to serve two terms, serving also as Edu- 
cation and Social Welfare Minister in the government of Andhra Pra- 
desh.“ Masuma’s younger sister, Sayyida, left purdah when she married 
and moved to Lucknow. Her husband, Sayyid Husain Zaheer, was one 
of the sons of Justice (Sir) Wazir Hasan of the Avadh Chief Court. Lady 
Wazir Hasan also left purdah at about the same time, and was very sup- 
portive of Sayyida’s coming out.' These various examples point to strate- 
gics that women could use to gain acceptance for greater visibility. First, 
they had to have the assent of their husbands or fathers—indeed, fre- 
quendy the men initiated the break from purdah. Then women could use 
that assent as a way of winning over the opinion of others in the family 
and the immediate social circle. Once these intimates approved, one 
could brave public opinion. 

For Rashid Jahan (1905-52), eldest of the five daughters of Shaikh 
Abdullah of Aligarh and Wahid Jahan Begam, braving public opinion 
seems to have been a habit she inherited from her parents. She grew up 
in a home where all the women were involved in educational and literary 
pursuits. Her mother and aunts taught at Aligarh Girls’ School and wrote 


^ Nizam Osman Ali's sons, the Crown Prince, Mir Himayar Ali Khan, and Prince 
Mir Shujat Ali Khan married, respectively, the daughter and the niece of the last 
Orroman Sultan, Abdul Mejid, on November 12, 1931 in Nice, France. Mudiraj, 
Pictorial Hyderabad, v. 2, p. 16. 

1 Interviews with Masuma Begam in Hyderabad, August and September, 1982. 

M Masuma Begam, ‘From Behind the Veil—Into the Mainstream,’ typescript 
memoir. Lam grateful to Masuma Begam for showing me a copy of this ms. 

* Interview with Sayyida Husain Zaheer, Hyderabad, August 1982. 
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for Urdu magazines, including their own journal, Khatun. In their adult 
lives, Rashid Jahan and her sisters were pioneers in women's professional 
development. She became a medical doctor and author; two of her sist- 
ers, Khatun Jahan and Mumtaz Jahan, served as principals of Aligarh 
Women's College and Khatun Jahan also served as principal of the Sakha- 
vat Memorial Girls’ College in Calcutta in the mid-1930s; another sister, 
Khurshid Jahan, became an actressin films and television in Pakistan and. 
also wrote radio and television scripts." 

Even when young, at Aligath Girls’ School, Rashid Jahan stood out as 
bold and outspoken.” She then went to Isabella Thoburn College in 
Lucknow to study science; there too, she distinguished herself as the 
author of short stories in Urdu and English that were published in the 
college literary magazine. Leaving Aligarh to go to college seems to have 
been the pointat which the Abdullah sistersleft purdah. They would wear 
their burqas to the train station in Aligarh, but once in the train and away 
from home, they took them off. Rashid Jahan entered Lady Hardinge 
Medical College in Delhi in 1924 and, while there, organized her fellow 
medical students to run literacy classes and free medical clinics for the 
poor women of the city. She completed her medical degree in 1929 with 
a specialization in obstetrics and gynecology and joined the UP medical 
service, which took her back to Lucknow. 

In Lucknow, she soon became acquainted with a circle of politically 
conscious young Urdu writers that included Sajjad Zaheer— another of 
Justice Wazir Hasan'ssons, Ahmad Ali, and Sahibzada Mahmuduzzafar.'? 


“This account of Rashid Jahan'slife and literature is based upon Steven M. Poulos, 
“Feminine Sense and Sensibili; Shabana Mahmud, ‘Rashid Jahan,’ in Angare: Ek 
Ja'exa, pp. 52-63; Hajra Begam, ‘Kuch Rashid Jahan ke Bare Men,’ in Rashid Jahan, 
Vobaur DusreAfiane aur Drame, pp. 11-19; and Hamida Saiduzzafar, Autobiography, 
pp. 17-21, 32-8; supplemented by interviews with Rashid Jahan's sisters, Mumeaz 
Jahan Haidar in Aligarh and New Delhi, Khatun Jahan Qamrain in New Delhi, and 
Khurshid Jahan Mirza in Karachi, 1977; and with her sister-in-law, Dr Hamida 
Saiduzzafar, Aligarh, 1977. 

Ismar Chughtai, no shriking violet herself, remembered being inspired by Rashid 
Jahan's example. 

**Mumtaz Jahan Haidar, retired principal of Aligarh Women's College, recalled 
this in an interview. 

"Sajjad Zaheer (1905-73), BA Oxford, was the chief animator of the Urdu 
Progressive Writers Movement; Ahmad Ali (1910-94), BA Aligarh, MA Lucknow, 
is best known as the author of Twilight in Delhi. Mahmuduzzafar (1903-56) was also 
Oxford-cducated; he generally wrote in English and is berter known as a journalist 
than an author of fiction. 
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The latter wasthe son of Dr Saiduzzafar, Principal of the Lucknow Medi- 
cal College and scion of a distinguished family from Rampur. These 
young progressives were devoted to both Indian nationalism and socialist 
revolution, and their loyalities influenced the style and subject matter of 
their writings. Rashid Jahan's writing evolved in a similar direction. In 
addition, her medical practice brought her into contact with women of 
all classes, and her writing reflected her active social conscience and 
compassion for oppressed women. 

‘The four friends decided to publish a collection of short stories reflect- 
ing their social and political concerns. The result was Angare ('Sparks' or 
‘Embers,’ 1932), a work that became the opening salvo of the Urdu Pro- 
gressive Writers Movement.” Rashid Jahan’s two contributions to the 
volume, ‘Dilli ki Sair’ (A Visit to Delhi) and ‘Parde ke Piche’ (Behind the 
Veil), portray women's plight with great economy and irony. Collec- 
tively, the stories in the volume were designed to challenge conservative 
social conventions and orthodox religious opinion. The authors sought 
to setanewtrendin literature, away from sentimental language, romantic 
situations, and upper-class characters, toward addressing problems of 
social inequity and life among the oppressed, including laborers and 
women. The book caused a scandal, as much because of the openly sexual 
subject matter of Sajjad Zaheer's stories as because of the attacks upon 
social convention in some of the other stories. The outcry from religious 
leaders was such that the UP government banned the book.” Rashid 
Jahan's participation in the Angare group identified her as a rebel, a 
symbol of emancipated women among progressives and liberals, and for 
conservatives, an example of what can happen if women are educated and 
ficed from the constraints of purdah. 

Rashid Jahan and Mahmuduzzafar married in 1934. She continuedto 
practice medicine throughout the 1930s and '40s. Simultaneously, she 
wrote short stories and radio plays and was active in the All-India Progre- 
ssive Writers Association. Her literary output was pathbreaking but not 
prolific. She died prematurely of cancer in 1952; many of her stories 


2°On the Progressive Writers Movement, see Carlo Coppolo, ed., Marxist Influ- 
ences in South Asian Literature, Aziz Ahmad, Taraggi Pasand Adab, Khizar Humayun 
Ansari, The Emergence of Socialist Thought among North Indian Muslims, pp. 156-230; 
Shabana Mahmud, ‘Angare and the Founding of the Progressive Writers’ Association,” 
MAS 30, 2 (1996): 447-67. 

? Until recently, Angare had been virtually unavailable. It has been reprinted in 
Shabana Mahmud, ed., Angare: Ek Ja za For ar. of Dill ki Sair, sce Parwaaz: Urdu 
Shore Stories by Women, tt. by Syeda S. Hameed and Sughra Mehdi, pp. 1-2. 
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appeared posthumously. Her stories are notable for their portrayal of 
social themes rather than for the development of character. The position 
of women in the family and in society is a recurring theme, as is the 
relationship of people to disease and to medical care—or the lack thereof. 
In the course of exercizing her profession, she encountered many unfor- 
tunatecases, either of neglector of supertitious reliance upon boguscures, 
and she exposed these problems in several of her stories. 

Rashid Jahan was an inspiration for a younger writer, Ismat Chughtai 
(1915-91), who became one of the best known authors of modern Urdu 
short stories. As a child, Ismat had met Rashid Jahan at school in Aligarh, 
was impressed by the older student's outspoken nature, and wanted to be 
like her. She met her again as an adult at the first meeting of the Urdu 
Progressive Writers Association in Lucknow in 1936. The subject matter 
of Rashid Jahan's stories also inspired Ismat, chiefly, her questioning of 
the standards of middle-class respectability that permitted the oppression. 
of women to occur. 

Ismat was born into a large middle-class Muslim family in 1915, the 
ninth of ten children. Her father, Qasim Beg Chughtai, was acivil servant 
in UP, and the family moved frequently. Ismat and her sisters were taught 
Urdu and the Quran at home by an ill-tempered ustani, whom Ismat 
loathed. Her elder sisters went to Karamat Husain Girls’ School in Luck- 
now, but Ismat went to Aligarh through middle school, then Isabella 
Thoburn Collegein Lucknow, earning her BA in 1938. When she was in 
her teens, her father died, and her family moved to Jodhpur, where her 
uncle was Inspector-General of Police. She used to go to and from home 
and school by train. A rebel from a young age, Ismat took off her burqa 
in the train. Her uncle, seeing her arrive in Jodhpur unveiled, repri- 
manded her for her behaviour, but she recalled that she never listened to 
anyone—except her father—and by then he was gone. 

When she went off to college, she refused to wear either a burqa or a 
chador. Heruncle threatened to marry her off, but she held out for further 
education, arguing that she needed to teach in order to support the 


**In addition to her two stories in Angare, Rashid Jahan’s published stories have 
been collected in three volumes: Aurat aur Digar Afane (1937), and two posthumous 
collections, SP'ulei-eala(1974) and Voh aur Duse Afane aur Drame. Steven Poulos 
bas translated her play ‘Woman’ in AUS 1 (1981): 70-88. See also ‘Rasheed Jahan,’ 
in Susie Tharu and K. Lalita, eds, Women Writing in India, v. 2, pp. 117-22. 

© This account of Ismat Chughtai's life and work is based on a lengthy interview 
with her in Bombay in November 1982; Steven M. Poulos, ‘Feminine Sense and 
Sensibility,’ and Tahira Naqvi, ‘Ismat Chughtai: A Tribute, AUS 8 (1993): 43-8. 
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children of one of her siblings, who was ailing. She chose to go back to 
Aligarh in 1938 for teacher training, since there she could live with relat- 
ives, bur even then no training classes for women were offered at Aligarh. 
She was prepared to attend classes with men, but several other women 
students were not, so as a compromise they persuaded the principal of the 
men's training college to screen off part of the classroom so that women 
students could attend the lectures. Ismat earned her BT in 1939. There- 
after, she taught school, and then became an inspectress of municipal 
girls’ schools in Bombay." 

In addition to Rashid Jahan, an early influence on Ismat’s writing was 
her elder brother, Azim Beg Chughtai (1895-1941), an author of Urdu 
short stories and a humorist, who first encouraged her to write and served 
as her first critic. As an elder male in the family, he also doubtless helped 
her to brave others’ disapproval. Her first published work was ‘Fasadi,’ 
(The Troublemaker) that appeared in che literary journal Sagi in 1938. 
Thereafter, she published several short stories, but the work that launched 
her fame, and notoriety, was ‘Lihaf (The Quilt) that appeared in Adab- 
i-Latifin 1942, just two months before her marriage to Shahid Latif, a 
Bombay film writer and director. ‘Liha? caused a furor, for it was a frank 
treatment, not only ofa wife's sexual frustration, but also of that woman's 
relationship with a female servant with whom she finds emotional and 
sexual companionship. Consorting with a member of the lower class was 
shocking enough, but the lesbian theme was too much even for progres- 
sive public opinion at the time. The journal was inundated with letters 
of protest. Ismat was unaware of the controversy until her marriage, at 
which point the journal sent her copies of the critical letters, 
assuming—apparently—that now that she was married, she was mature 
enough to deal with them. She, in turn, was amazed that her story could 
upset so many people. In fact, Ismat was prosecuted by the Punjab gov- 
ernment for obscenity, though the charges were ultimately dismissed.” 

The uproar over ‘Liha? and the subsequent trial was such that Shahid 
Latif ordered his wife to quit writing, to no avail. ‘He might as well have 
asked me to quit breathing,’ she said. She continued to publish short 
stories and novels based on middle-class women's existence, ina style that 
was frank, earthy, and colloquial. Her mastery of the spoken word and 
economy of form are incomparable, as is her fine eye for the details of 


* Poulos, "Feminine Sense and Sensibiliry; my interview with Ismat, Bombay, 
Nov. 1982. 

3 Ismat Chughtai, The Quilt and Other Stories, t. by Tahira Naqvi and Syeda S. 
Hameed. 
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everyday life. Ismat and Latif were also involved in writing for the films 
and in film production. After his death in 1967, Ismat continued to live 
in Bombay and publish her stories, developing a reputation as an 
outspoken, free spirit, whose works were inhabited by a series of unfor- 
gettable: characters She alo played trok ih te lm Junoon, She main- 
tained that her life proved that: ‘if you were bold enough, you could do 
anything you liked.’ Ismat may have defied social conventions and nar- 
row-mindedness in her life, but the themes of her stories are neither 
grandly political nor social-reformist. Rather, they treat the everyday 
struggles and rebellions of ordinary but original people. 

Most Muslim women who came out of purdah in the early twentieth 
century, unlike Rashid Jahan and Ismar Chughtai, were not political or 
social rebels, but dutiful daughters who left purdah only with thesanction 
of their families, whether natal or conjugal. The acceptance of the rest of 
society seemed to follow asamatter ofcourse. A number of women whom 
interviewed indicated that they observed purdah for their family's sake, 
wearing burqas to the bus stop or wain station, but then removed them 
once they were safely away from people who might recognize them. This 
unscientific sample would seem to deny the theory that purdah involves 
veiling against the outside world. It seemed that in most cases, a woman 
veiled in order to retain her reputation and that of her kin group in the 
neighbourhood or the qasbah where they were known, among those—in 
other words—whose opinion counted in judging her family's respectabil- 
ity. Ifthe family approved her coming out, therefore, the opinion of the 
rest of society hardly mattered. 

Begam Shaista Suhrawardy Tkramullah (b. 1915), was one such duti- 
ful daughter who has chronicled her trajectory in From Purdah to 
Parlament? She grew up in a privileged family, her mother a grand- 
daughter of Nawab Abdul Latif, a leader in the literary and cultural 
awakening of Calcutta Muslims in the nineteenth century: Her father 


% Poulos, ‘Feminine Sense and Sensibiliry; my interview with Ismar; ‘Ismar 
Chughtai,’ in Tharu and Lalita, eds, Women Writing in India, v. 2, pp. 126-38; Ismat 
Chughtai, The Heart Breaks Free and the Wild One, tt. by Tahira Naqvi; Idem, Tiny's 
Granny; tr. by Ralph Russell, in Trush Tales: Contemporary Stories by Women Writers 
of India, pp. 146-59; and Ismat’s semi-autobiographical novel, TeRbi Lakir, tt. by 
Tahira Naqvi as The Crooked Line. 

 ShaistaS. Ikramullah, From Purdah to Parliament and her description of zenana. 
life, Behind the Veil 

See Enamul Haque, ed., Nawab Babadur Abdul Latif His Writings and Related 
Documents. 
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was a son of Ubaidullah al-Ubaidi Suhrawardy;? and a British-trained 
doctor who served as a district medical officer with the railways and later 
inlife became Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta University. Shaista Ikramullah 
emphasized her mother's traditional upbringing and her family's empha- 
sis on sharif culture, including strict purdah for women. Her father, on 
the other hand, with his education in England, was considerably more 
westernized. His service took them to railway colonies around Bengal and 
meant that they had British neighbours. Shaista grew up in both worlds. 
She studied the Quran at home when young, learned to read both Urdu 
and English, but then went to convent school and had an English edu- 
cation. Shewore the uniform frock atschool, but then puton Indian dress 
at home: ‘I spent my childhood and early girlhood beoween the Arabian 
Nights world of my mother's family, and my ultra-Westernized home 
and the English school. This dual existence did not seem to have worried 
me, and I used to slip easily from one to the other, as I can still do . . 39 
She was in purdah from the age of nine until her marriage at eighteen to 
a member of the Indian Civil Service, whose family originated in Bhopal. 
Her mother-in-law was worried that she would be too westernized and 
thus disrespectful, but Shaista's training in her mother's more traditional 
family served her well in smoothing the transition to a new household. 
She and her husband—who of course wanted a modern, educated wife— 
moved to New Delhi in the early 1930s, and she made her debutinto civil 
service society ata huge garden party given by a high government official 
at about the same time as New Delhi made its debut as the British Indian 
capital city: 

1 did not enjoy my first experience of being out of purdah at all, I felt embarrassed. 
at being looked at by hundreds of men [while] decked up all in my best, and my 
enjoyment of the party was further spoiled by my having to spend the entire 
evening trying to avoid being seen by my uncle, who very strongly disapproved 
of my coming out of purdah. 


Shaista continued to live between the two worlds of Anglo-Indian 
official life and the Muslim culture of families in old Delhi, with whom 
she mixed. She also became acquainted with 2 number of Muslims who 
were active in politics, including the lawyer and Congress member, Asaf 
Ali, and his Bengali wife, Aruna, Shaista was from a political family and 


? And thus the younger brother of Khujista Akhtar Banu Suhravardiya, mentioned 
above, p. 261. 

**Ikramullah, From Purdah to Parliament, p. 28. 

3 Ibid., p. 73. 
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was sympathetic to nationalism. As a girl in Calcutta, she had gone to 
women's meetings and had even made an impassioned speech at one of 
them, much to her mother's consternation * Politics were not permitted 
to members of the civil service, however, and Ikramullah advised his wife 
to avoid getting involved. They were posted to London in the late 1930s, 
during which time she completed a PhD.” 

When they returned to Delhi in 1940, Shaista became acquainted 
with Muhammad Ali Jinnah and his sister, Fatima, thanks to the friend- 
ship between her father and Mr Jinnah. She subsequently became in- 
volved in organizing the Muslim Women Students’ Federation and the 
women’s subcommittee of the Muslim League. She was elected a Muslim 
League member of the Indian Constituent Assembly in 1946. Following 
partition in 1947, she became a member of the Constituent Assembly of 
Pakistan and served for seven years, as well as representing Pakistan at the 
UN, and serving as its ambassador to Morocco." 

Throughout her autobiography, Begam Ikramullah portrays herself as 
doing what was expected of her in conditions of tremendous and rapid 
change. She was clearly a woman of great charm and grace. In addition, 
her life involved a skilfull combination of adaptability and diplomacy 
that permitted her to attain a considerable measure of independence. She 
entered politics, for example, because of her father's connections and in 
spite of her husband's advice. It could not have been as easy as she makes 
itappear. Her family background and education helped her to bridge the 
differences in her world, but so too did a socialization that prepared a 
woman to be ready for anything; and of this phenomenon, Shaista Ikra- 
mullah was not the sole example. 

The women discussed here all emerged from purdah during a time of 
great social and political change in India. They were members of the edu- 
cated, urban middle class and their families were either in government 
service or the professions. In addition, the nationalist movement helped 
to raise the consciousness, not only of the women, but alto of their men. 
National leaders, whether in politics or the professions, wanted wives 
who were educated and who could raise educated children to be citizens 
of the future nation. 

These ideas and pressures operated on men of the middle class, regard- 
less of their religion. Purdah was a custom that affected Hindu women as 


“Ibid., pp. 47-8. 
Published as A Critical Survey... 
From Purdah to Parliament, pp. 89-94, 165-8. 
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well as Muslim, a point we have stressed before, but it can plausibly be 
argued that purdah affected the lives of Muslim women more pro- 
foundly, since for them it was symbolic not only of social status but also 
of religious identity. For that reason, Muslim women in India found it 
difficult to break with purdah unless they had the backing of their 
families. The examples cited here, whether dutiful daughters or social 
rebels, show that there were a variety of paths to follow in the process of 
coming out. Even when their immediate families approved, the women 
had to negotiate an obstacle course that involved other relations, neigh- 
bours, and public opinion at large. While mindful of the opinion of 
others, however, these women were strong individuals who played im- 
portant social roles. They were not only wives and mothers, but also 
involved in politics, social service, medicine, and teaching, and as such, 
provided role models for other women. Their writings have left accounts 
of their coming out that could be multiplied by the experiences of many 
others. 


The Anjuman-i-Khavatin-i-Islam: A Resolution Against 

Polygamy and Controversy over Purdah 

In discussing networks of reform, we noted that social and educational 
reform movements in India provided the training ground for politics. In 
the course of advancing reformist causes, men articulated programmes, 
developed organizational skills, raised funds, and rectuited followings. 
British critics of Indian society, whether officials or missionaries, made 
another connection berween the private and the political by regarding 
the status of women in India as a gauge of India's preparedness to rule 
itself. Only when Indian men granted their women rights and dignity, 
went the argument, would they be truly worthy of self-government them- 
selves. Whether they accepted this argument or not, Indian men who 
were involved in social reform movements and politics in the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries regarded women as symbolicof their 
own cultural self-respect. Whatever the view of outside critics, to the 
extent that Indians themselves regarded their women as backward, so was 
their society as a whole unsatisfactory. The improvement of women's 
education and culture was intimately tied to their own vision of who they 
were and what they wanted to become, whether that vision was reformist 
or conservative, or a combination of both; or whether it was loyalist, 


E.g, K. W. Jones, Socio-Religious Reform Movements in British Indis, Minaultand 
Lelyveld, "The Campaign for a Muslim University; and above, ch. 4. 
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nationalist, or neither. In the men's vision, as we have seen, women were 
regarded as the passive beneficiaries of men’s actions, symbols rather than 
actors on their own behalf. What would happen when women became 
educated, began to articulate their own ideas, and even to organize, was 
something that most male reformers could not imagine, let alone deal 
with. 

‘Women did form organizations, however, and many of the same 
generalizations apply to them. Astociations to promote women's educa- 
tion, or to bring about legal or social reforms, provided a way for women 
to mect other women, to develop organizational skills, and to become 
socially active in ways that were limited to service among women, and 
thus were acceptable. The emphasis of the various women’s organizations 
remained upon social and educational development, for this was related 
to women's traditional family roles. They could not be overdy political 
without arousing opposition—or worse, fears—which would undercut 
their action. Nevertheless, women's social reform movements and poli- 
tics were intertwined. The priorities of certain individuals or organiza- 
tions might vary, but one form of public action usually entrained the 
other. 

The close relationship between social reform and political action is 
borne out in studies of the all-India women's organizations, most not- 
ably the Women's Indian Association (WIA, f. 1917) and the All-India 
Women’s Conference (AIWC, f. 1927). These associations found that 
political considerations were inescapable: constitutencies had to be 
rallied, their position as spokeswomen for those constituencies estab- 
lished, compromises among members reached, negotiations carried out 
with the government, or with the nationalists, or both. In short, these 
women’s organizations were involved in politics. Polite petitioning may 
have been their chief means of expression, but such approaches to the 
British administration did not prevent some of their membership from 
taking part in boycotts of British goods or marching in processions of 
non-cooperators.”” 

There were, of course, divisions among women based on regional, 


"On Muslim women's political mobilization and the socal acceptance thereof, see 
Gail Minaulr, ‘Purdah Politics: The Role of Muslim Women in Indian Nationalism, 
1911-24 in Papanek and Minaule, eds, Separate Worlds pp. 245-61. 

* See Geraldine Forbes, ‘The Indian Women's Movement: A Struggle for Women’s 
Right or National Liberation? in G. Minault, ed., The Extended Family pp. 49-82; 
Idem, ‘From Purdah to Politics: The Social Feminism of the All-India Women's 
Organizations, in Papanck and Minault, eds, Separate Worlds pp. 219-44. 
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linguistic, caste, class, and religious identities; but the divisions among 
Hindus and those among Muslims were as great—if not greater—than 
the communal divide. The All-India Women's Conferenceclaimed to re- 
present all Indian women regardless of community. This was a claim 
more indicative of aspiration than actuality, but the activities of the 
AIWC did resultin a broadened social and political consciousness among 
women of the upper middle class, and thus its aspirations helped shape 
reality.” Muslim women joined these national organizations of women, 
bur they also had organizations of their own that addressed issues which 
affected Muslim women alone, such as religious education and women's 
rights in Islamic law. One of these organizations was the Anjuman-i- 
Khavatin-i-Islam (All-India Muslim Ladies’ Conference) P which claimed 
to speak for all Muslim women in India. That it did not is probably obvi- 
ous, since its membership was drawn from women of the urban, edu- 
cated, professional classes, just as were the members of other all-India 
women's organizations. We have already witnessed the founding of 
various local branches of the AKI in discussing the Mian family in Lahore, 
the Bilgramis in Hyderabad, and Rokeya Salchavat Husain in Calcutta. 
Here we will examine the development of the all-Indian organization. 
The national Anjuman-i-Khavatin-i-Islam was founded in February, 
1914 as part of the colourful ceremony inaugurating the new residence 
hall at Aligarh Girls’ School. As described above, Shaikh Abdullah and 
Wahid Jahan Begam had invited prominent Muslim women from all 
over India to grace the occation, and the Begum of Bhopal to preside. 
Following thatinaugural ceremony, the women reassembled to found the 
AKI, which was dedicated to theadvancementof education and rights for 
Muslim women. The Begam again presided and reiterated the primacy 
of her concern for education, for without it Muslim women would not 
know the rights granted to them under Islamic law. The progess of the 
entire community was at stake; they could do little without the 
tion of their men, but neither would the men do much until the women 
began the work of propagating education. She urged them tostart schools 
for their families, among their extended kin, andin their neighbourhoods, 
and to pay special attention to education about health care.” 


Apama Basu and Bharaci Ray, Women's Struggle: A History of the All-India 
Women's Conference, 1927-90. 

P The name ofthe enjumanwas thus translated into English by its members. It will 
be referred to heresfer as the AKI. 

“ Khatun (Aligarh) 10, 2-3 (Feb.-March, 1914): 44-54; Risala AHI (Lahore) 30, 
3-4 (March-April 1914): 18-24. 
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The meeting then elected officers. In addition to the President, the 
Begam of Bhopal, and the Vice-President, Wahida Begam Yaqub;!! there 
was an Honorary Secretary, Nafis Dulhan Sherwani; a Joint Secretary, 
Begam Abdullah: and a working committee of Aligarh residents. Since 
headquarters of the AKI were in Aligarh, and Muslim women in purdah 
would have difficulty travelling to out-of-town meetings, the concentra- 
tion of ts officers in Aligarh was understandable, butit was also indicative 
of the main concerns and control of the organization. Nafis Dulhan, the 
Honorary Secretary, was the wife of Habibur Rahman Khan Sherwani, 
a local landowner and trustee of Aligarh College, an Islamic scholar, and 
a close collaborator and well-wisher of Shaikh Abdullah. As Joint Secret- 
ary, Begam Abdullah was in close contact with whatever the AKI did. 
Other women on the local Working Committee included Begam Sayyid 
Mahmud, Begam Aftab Ahmad Khan, Begam Muhammad Ishaq Khan, 
Bilquis Begam (a sister of Aftab Ahmad Khan), and Begam Haji Musa 
Khan Sherwani. All were married or related to members of the powerful 
group of local trustees who controlled Aligarh College and the Muslim 
Educational Conference.“ In addition to these Aligarh women, there 
were several women from other towns elected to the committee, includ- 
ing Nazr Sajjad Hyder from Dehra Dun, Zohra Fyzce of Bombay, and 
Begam Shah Din of Lahore. These women helped broaden the scope of 
the organization, but control was centered in Aligarh. 

The organization's programme, too, was tilted toward Aligarh. Its 
main aims were broadly conceived: to work for unity and agreement 
among all Indian women, to support those working for women's educa- 
tion, to insure that both religious education and practical training were 
induded in the curriculum, and to promote the improvement of home- 
making generally. The AKI also resolved that, in its opinion, no Muslim 
girl should be married before the age of sixteen, for early marriages were 
detrimental to girls’ education. In this way, Muslim women identified 
with the movement wo raise the age of marriage, even though the struggle 
to raise the age of consent in the 1890s had been carried out by Hindu 
reformers, and Muslim reformers usually maintained that child marriage 
wasa Hindu problem. Still, the problem ofa premature end to education 


4 Khatun 10, 2-3 (Feb.-Mar. 1914): 28. Wahida Begam Yaqub, the daughter of 
S. Mumtaz Ali, lived in Moradabad. 

* Begam S. Mahmud was the widow of Justice Mahmud, Sir Sayyid's son; Begam 
M. Ishaq Khan was the wife ofthe then Honorary Secretary of Aligarh College. Khatun 
10, 8 (August 1914): 18-20. 
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due to early marriage was one that affected all Indian women, Hindu and 
Muslim. On this issue, therefore, the AKI identified its cause with that 
of all Indian women. 

The specific programmes which the AKI formulated, however, reveal 
a definite focus upon Aligarh: To have a conference every year in a dif- 
ferent city, or failing that, to meet at Aligarh Girls’ School; to urge mem- 
bers of the Muslim community to found more girls’ schools and to 
contribute to the progress of Aligarh Girls’ School; to increase the publi- 
cation and circulation of journals aimed at the spread of education and 
reform among women; and to promote the writing and publication of 
books for women that contained up-to-date ideas on child-rearing, 
health care, and homemaking.'5 These resolutions, in seeking to build up 
Aligarh Girls School, its scholarship fund and student body, and to 
broaden its base of support throughout India, paralleled the effort on the 
partof the Aligarh trustees to make the men'scollege into a university that 
would be the cultural and educational centre for a reformed and self- 
conscious Muslim community in India. Aligarh, in their View, was 
symbolic of all-India Muslim regeneration. 

The AKI was founded atamomentous time for India, as well as for the 
British empire. World War I broke outin the summer of 1914, submerg- 
ing for a momentall other political considerations. But Indian national- 
ists expected further concessions to come after the war, prepared their 
ovn joint Congress-Muslim League programme of reforms in Lucknow 
in 1916, and in 1917, began a Home Rule movement which gave the 
British administration something to worry about. The Secretary of State 
for India, Edwin Montagu, then promised renewed political reforms 
after the war. Politically active Muslims kept alow profile early in the war, 
since they were disturbed by the conflict between their British rulers and 
the titular head of the Islamic world, the Ottoman Sultan-Caliph. 
Concern for the fate of the caliphate after the war prompted more out- 
spoken Muslims, at Aligarh and elsewhere, to favour greater co-operation 
with the nationalist movement. 

Forwomenin Britain, the war period saw a culmination of the suffrage 
movement with the attainment of a still limited franchise in 1918.“ 
Indian women, Hindu and Muslim, took note of these developments. In 


“Ibid. pp. 57-63. 
“Ibid. 
“Women who were thirty years of age and householders, or the wives of 


householders, weregiven the vote in Britain in 1918. They did not main equal sulfrage 
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1917, the WIA was founded and sent a delegation to meet Montagu 
during his political fact-finding tour of India. The delegation asked 
for wemen's franchise in addition to other demands affecting women's 
status, such as greater opportunities for education and public service. 

The AKI met annually during the war years and passed well-intentioned 
resolutions in favour of more educational institutions for Muslim girls, 
and voicing approval for a type of purdah as prescribed in Islamic law. the 
shari‘at. Purdah as observed in India, the members said, was based on 
custom and was entirely too strict. There was some disagreement over the 
degree of purdah prescribed by the shari’at, but no disagreement at all 
about their desire to see a lessening of purdah restrictions. Spreading edu- 
cation would be impossible if women were never allowed to go beyond 
their walls. Members of the AKI were still mainly concerned with 
proving Muslim women's access to education. They were as yet un- 
wolved in the momentous political events of the war years. When the 
WIA sent its delegation to meet Montaguin 1917 toask for the franchise, 
the Muslim women who participated in it were the wives of Congress 
Muslims, rather than representatives of Muslim women per se or of the 
AKL? 

Other work by the AKI during these years included the formation of 
local branches in Lahore, Delhi, Meerut, Jalandhar, Dehra Dun, Cakcutta, 
and Hyderabad, and the setting up of small girs’ schools by members of 
those branches. The Working Committee continued its work of support- 
ing the Aligarh Girls! School, which expanded. The attendance at the 
annual meetings, in Aligarh in 1915, in Meerut in 1916, and in Delhi in 
1917, dropped off. Finally in 1918, the AKI received a new lease on life 
when the women of the Mian family invited the conference to convene 
in Lahore. Begam Shafi and Begam Shah Din and their daughters, Begam 
Shah Nawaz and Begam Muhammad Rafi, composed a local arrange- 
ments committee of remarkable skill and energy. With their history of 
educational and social activism in the Punjab, they sought to broaden the 


“The composition of the women's delegation to Montagu in 1917 is open to 
question. One list of members mentions Mrs Mazharul Haq, wife of the prominent 
lawyer and Congress Muslim of Bihar, as the Muslim delegate. Another list mentions 
Begam Hasrat Mohani as the sole Muslim. Hasrat Mohani was an Urdu poet and 
journalist, pro-nationalist and pro-swadeshi, who was intemed during World War 1 
for his political writings. In either case, the women were more closely identified with 
the nationalist movement, although Mazharul Haq had also been concerned with 
women's social and educational reform. For a comparison of the two versions of the 
delegation s membership, see Geraldine Forbes, Votes for Women: The Demand for 
‘Women's Franchise in India, 1917-37; in Vina Mazumdar, ed., Symbols of Power: 
Studies in the Political Staus of Women in India, pp. 5. 21, note 8. 
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Indian Muslim women’s movement beyond the confines of the walls of 
Aligarh Girls’ School.** 

The meeting of the Anjuman-i-Khavatin-i-Islam was held in Faridkot 
House, Lahore, 3-5 March 1918, and over 500 women attended, more 
than twice that at any previous conference. The women who came from 
‘out of town all stayed at Faridkot House, which not only simplified pur- 
dah arrangements, but also heightened their sense of community. Women 
from the Punjab had a chance to meet women from Delhi, Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Hyderabad, and to stay up all night talking if they so 
wished. Further, the local committee had asked that all women wear only 
plain clothes—no heavy silks, no gold ornaments—as a way of symbol- 
izing their sense of equality and desire for community service, as opposed 
to showing off their wealth and privilege. Accounts of the meeting noted 
the sense of solidarity and enthusiasm among the participants. 

“The most spectacular development of the conference, however, wasan 
outspoken resolution against polygamy proposed by Jahan Ara Shah 
Nawaz and passed by acclamation, to the effect that: ‘the kind of poly- 
gamy which is practiced by certain sections of the Muslims is against the 
true spirit of the Quran and of Islam and that itis inimicable to our pro- 
gress as a community. And that it is the duty of educated women to 
exercize their influence among their relations to put an end to this prac- 
tice. ®° This resolution condemning polygamy created a seismic response 
in the Muslim press. Mumtaz Ali's TaAzib un-Niswancame out in favour 
of the resolution, but many others were scandalized. Most notably, 
Rashidul Khairi, in /smat, attacked the resolution as anti-Islamic, de- 
clared that the women of the AKI were only seeking to impress their 
western educational mentors, and claimed that he would disown any 
daughter of his who supported it. This was just the sort of criticism that 
opponents had levelled at Hindu social reforms in the nineteenth cen- 
tury: that they emanated from outside the culture and were consequently 
illegitimate. Reformers were extremely sensitive to this criticism and tried 
to show that, on the contrary, the reforms proposed were in consonance 
with the great textual traditions. 

The women of the Mian family rejoined chat no western woman or 
teacher had been present when the resolution was drafted or passed, that 
they had only been following their consciences as Muslims. To be sure, 


“Begam Shah Nawaz's autobiography, Father and Daughter, gives details of her 
family's social and political history during this period. 

*'TN 21 (30 March 1918): 199-201; Marguerite B. Walter, "The All India 
Moslem Ladies Conference; MW 9, 2 (April 1919): 169-75. 

TN 21 (20 April 1918): 245-9. 
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the Quran allows polygamy, but the spirit of the Quran, if not the letter, 
supports monogamy. What man could possibly treat multiple wives 
equally, a enjoined by che Quran? This argument was one that had been 
advanced by Muslim reformers since the nineteenth century, among 
them Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan. More traditional Muslims were inclined 
to sneer at such revisionism. Rashidul Khairi, an outspoken reformer 
when it came to favouring education for women, and an opponent of 
polygamy himself, drew the line when women themselves began to speak 
out! 

The anti-polygamy resolution was as outspoken and unanimousas the 
AKI ever became. The resolution remained on the books, but did not 
become the subject of a campaign for legal reform until much later. In 
other areas of social change and reform, while a number of women left 
purdah in the years ahead, the AKI itself never went beyond saying that 
the kind of purdah practiced in India was excessive. Most members did 
not challenge purdah, but rather clung to itas symbolic either of Muslim 
culture, or of their own sharif status. 

‘Thete were other rumblings atthe Lahore conference. One resolution, 
aimed at challenging the dominance of Aligarh in the AKI, proposed that 
the headquarters be moved every five years to a different city, but was 
voted down." There was an unpleasant moment over the election of an 
officer. Wahida Begam Yaqub, the Vice-President of the AKI, had died 
suddenly during the year, and the conference replaced her by her sister- 
in-law, Asaf Jahan, who had also replaced her as editor of Tabsib un- 
Nisuan. This move was attacked by Fatima Begam, editor of Sharif Bibi, 
another Lahore women’s journal. There had never been much love lost 
berween these two families of journalists, and at this juncture Fatima 
Begam must have felt doubly put out, for she had been active in the AKI 
sinceitsinception, and probably thoughtshe deserved the Vice-Presiden- 
tial post more than Asaf Jahan. But Fatima Begam had also opposed the 
anti-polygamy resolution, so ideological factors helped to exclude from 
office this able Punjabi woman. 

Sayyid Mumtaz Ali commented on the entire proceedings in the pages 
of Tahzib un-Niswan. The AKI was in a position to do significant work, 


“ Rashidul Khairi's reaction to the anti-polygamy resolution is also mentioned on 
pp. 145-6. 

“TN 21 (9 March 1918); 164, 

“Wahida Begam was Mumeaz Al's daughter by his first marriage. Asaf Jahan was 
the wife of S. Hamid Ali, his son also by his first marriage. 

“TN 21 (9 March 1918): 163; (11 May 1918): 303-6. TN, however, is hardly a 
objective source in this instance. It gives no details as to why Fatima Begam opposed. 
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he said, but had so far done little. At the Lahore meeting, the women had 
shown that they were aware oftheir national and community duties and 
had symbolized their devotion to social service by wearing plain clothes, 
by supporting numerous girl schools, and by taking a firm stand against 
polygamy. The AKI meeting was one of the few opportunities for 
purdah-observing women to get to know their sisters from different 
regions and with different points of view, and it was beginning to foster 
an increased social consciousness among Muslim women, and hence he 
wished it well. But, he cautioned, symbolism and resolutions are not 
enough. The women should also work actively in their neighbourhoods, 
raising money, hiring teachers, and seeing to the education of all classes 
of girls. The AKI itself needed to start more branches and get away from 
the dominance of Aligarh. He felt that the AKEhad become too much like 
the Muhammadan Educational Conference, which was tightly con- 
trolled by the local trustees of Aligarh College. He claimed thaethis group 
dictated the resolutions and speeches to be given at the Educational 
Conference every year, and allowed few, ifany, dissenting voices. Mum- 
taz Ali had had a dramatic personal experience of trying to voice such 
dissent in 1905; he clearly still remembered the affront. 

The weaknesses in the organization noted by Mumtaz Ali became 
more noticeable the following year, on 10-12 February 1919, when the 
AKI met in Calcutta. Nafis Dulhan Sherwani, the Honorary Secretary, 
had moved to Hyderabad, where her husband had been appointed to the 
Nizam's government. With the invitation to hold the conference in 
Calcutta from Begam Rokeya Sakhavat Husain, Principal of the Sakhavat 
Memorial Girls’ School, one might presume that the influence of the 
Aligarh group would have diminished, and—as in the Punjab the previ- 
ous year—here in Bengal too, the new sense of anall-India Muslim com- 
munity, and social service to it, would be enhanced. Such, however, was 
not the case. The woman chosen to preside, Tayyiba Bilgrami, Begam 
Khediv Jung, remained neutral in the controversy that followed, but as 
a close friend of Nafis Dulhan and with her ties to Aligarh,” she would 
do nothing to diminish the influence of the Aligarh group.” 


the polygamy issue. Interviews revealed chat Fatima Begam had good personal reasons 
for her stance. She was childless, and so had permitted her husband to take a second 
wife, 

“See above, pp. 236-7. 

* Her father, Sayyid Husain Bilgrami, Nawab Imad ul-Mulk, and other Bilgrami 

s had been patrons and trustees of Aligarh College over the years. 

Inher closing speech, Tayyiba especially commended the work of Nafis Dulhan. 

‘Ikhtitami Taqrir (12 Feb. 1919), in Rara’il-i-Tayyiba, pp. 183-8. 
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Nafis Dulhan arrived in Calcutta a few days before the conference 
began and found that the local committee, headed by Rokeya Begam, had 
arranged for it to be held in a large property on Ripon Street, where tents 
and adequate screening could be erected so that purdah-observing 
women could attend the meeting. Nafis Dulhan's hostess, Naziri Begam 
Arif, however, objected to the place, saying that the compound on Ripon 
Street was not private enough, and it would be a problem for women in 
purdah to go there. Begam Aris husband and his brother were close 
friends of Nafis Dulhan’s husband, and the Sherwanishad stayed with the 
Arifscn a previous visit to Calcutta." The two women looked upon each 
other as sisters, and Nafis Dulhan felt bound to respect her friend's 
wishes. She asked that the meeting place be changed. 

Begam Sakhavat Husain balked at this last-minute changein plans, for 
it meant that many women who had already received invitations would 
not know where the meeting was, and attendance would be greatly re- 
duced. She further argued that it cast aspersions on the judgment of the 
local committee. What kind ofa national organization was this, she said, 
if the local committee’s decisions were not respected by the central 
officers, and if the carefully-laid plans of the local branch are thrown into 
confusion once the Honorary Secretary arrives on the scene? As we have 
seen, Begam Rokeya wasa woman of considerable independence of spirit, 
and Nafis Dulhan's decision had angered her, but there was more than 
anger and hurt pride involved in her criticism of the Honorary Secretary. 
IF Nafis Dulhan insisted on making last-minute arrangements herself, it 
would be very difficult for the AKI to build up a nationwide network of 
activelocal branches that would be willing to arrange for annual meetings 
in their cities. The organization would be so dependent upon the central 
committee's decisions—or whims—thatit could not grow or increase its 
influence. 

Begam Rokeya's criticism was in part based on friction between the 
center and the branch over the issue of autonomy. But more than that, 
itwas based on a clash of organizational styles: one in which women acted 
as representatives of an institution, and one in which women depended 
upon personal and family connections. The Arif family did nor get along 
with the prosperous Muslim family who lived in the property on Ripon 
Street, Nafis Dulhan, as a purdah-observingwoman, could not adequate- 
ly look over the location for herself. Out of affection for her friend, she 
took Naziri Begam’s word that the place was unsuitable. The venue of the 


SFTN 21 (9 Feb. 1918): 94-6. 
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conference was changed by a self-appointed committee composed of the 
Arif family and friends; Begam Sakhavat Husain and her thriving girls 
school were permanently alienated from the AKI, and, as Rokeya had 
predicted, the attendance at the Calcutta conference was seriously 
reduced’ At the meeting, the officers who had served for five years were 
re-elected for another five-year term, and Aligath’s control over the AKI 
was ceaffirmed.® 

The Calcutta incident could be passed over as simply an example of 
petty, local bickering, or more broadly, as a disagreement over control of 
the organization. But there is another issue involved as well, and that is 
the observance of purdah itself. These upper-class, educated women, 
quite accustomed to travelling about India on trains, albeit in special 
compartments or accompanied by male relatives, seemed to be more 
concerned about proper veiling than they were about the success of the 
meeting, orthe future of the AKI andits mission. Yet, atatime when most 
ofthe members were still in purdah, they had a point. If purdah-observing 
women did not feel secure ata meeting of the AKI, they would not return 
to it. If sharif Muslims felt chat che AKI was lax in this respect, then its 
work, including the growing acceptance of women's education, might be 
undone. Purdah, a social institution whose boundaries they could not 
violate with impunity, was symbolic of their identity as Muslims, and of 
their class status as well. Symbols of religious identity and social status 
were not dispensed with lightly, especially when one’s programme 
required public acceptance. It is easy to sce in this clash of organizational 
stylesa simple clash between modern public and traditional/private ways 
of functioning; yet these styles are not as straightforwardly dichotomous 
as that formulation suggests. The experience of the AKI in Calcutta 
demonstrates that private decisions have public repercussions, and that 
variations in purdah observance have public relevance. 

The AKI was never quite the sameafter the Calcutta meeting. In 1920, 
a projected all-India conference in Madras did not materialize, so the 
Aligarh women pulled together a more local gathering in Agra on 2-3 
April 1920, under the presidency of Begam Shafi.“ Thereafter, meetings 
petered out. A Punjabi woman, writing in Taheib un-Niswan in 1923, 
criticized the disarray in the AKI. Why, she asked, has it become so 
impossible for the All-India Muslim Ladies’ Conference to hold a meet- 
ing? Certainly, in three years, even if invitations had not come from 


YTN 22 G April 1919): 218-23; (12 April 1919): 241-50. 
© TN 22 (15 March 1919): 165. 
“TN 23 (13 March 1920): 164; (17 April 1920): 243-8. 
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elsewhere, it should have been possible to hold a conference in Aligarh. 
A number of members had requested just such an arrangement, but tono 
avail. The AKI, she decided, was not an all-India ladies’ conference at all, 
bur rather a ‘Nafis Dulhan conference.’ The real reason for its inaction, 
she opined, was that the Secretary, as also Shaikh Abdullah, Secretary of 
the Women's Education Section of the Muhammadan Educational 
Conference, were out of sympathy with the political currents of the 
time. 

The AKI may not have become simply a ‘Nafis Dulhan conference,’ 
but it certainly had always been Aligarh-dominated. This fact helps 
explain the reluctance of its officers to summon a meeting of Muslim 
women during the heat of the Khilafat~non-cooperation movement, a 
time when Hindus and Muslims alike were very much involved in anti- 
government political agitation.® If Muslim women of different political 
stripes had been brought together and anti-government opinions ex- 
pressed, then resolutions might have been passed which would have 
jeopardized the hard-won government patronage of Aligarh Girls’ School. 

‘The Anjuman-i-Khavatin-i-Islam had certainly fostered an increased 
sense of community and social consciousness among Muslim women. It 
had provided a respectable meeting place for purdah-observing women 
from many provinces, branching out from North India and the Punjab 
to include representatives from Calcutta, Central India, Bombay, and 
Hyderabad. But the Aligarh faction had remained tightly in control, and 
as Aligarh waned in importance as a political centre for the Muslims of 
India during the Khilafat movement, the AKI too lost much of its claim 
to representativeness and became moribund. Without the attraction of 
an annual meeting, where women could meet new-found friends from 
other cities and provinces, there was little to hold the AKI together, and 
members stopped sending in their dues. Members whose political views 
differed from those of the Aligach directorate went their own way politi- 
cally. A number of Muslim women were active in the Khilafat-non- 
cooperation movement, even from behind the veils of purdah“ and in 
1927, when the All-India Women’s Conference was founded, a few Mus- 
lim women joined it, although Muslim members of the AIWC were never 
very numerous. 


“TN 26 (8 December 1923): 775-7. 

© See Minault, Khilafat Movement, passim. 

“ Gail Minault, ‘Purdah Politics, in Papanck and Minault, eds, Separate Worlds, 
pp. 245-61. d 

For Muslim membership in the AIWC, see Geraldine Forbes, "The Indian 
Women's Movement,’ in Minaule, ed., Extended Family, pp. 60, 67. 
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The Begam of Bhopal presided over the second annual meeting of the 
ATWC in Delhi in 1928 andin her speech called onall the women present 
to avoid the religious divisions and bickering which had affected Indian 
political life. They should work with solidarity to improve the quality of 
women's education, and to gain greater rights for women. She particu- 
larly called for support of the Sharda Bill, then in the legislature, designed 
to raise the legal age of marriage. In the matter of purdah, she said that 
the way it was practiced in India was much too strict. This was quite an 
admission fora woman who had been an observerand defender of purdah 
all her life.“ She now said that the needs of the times dictated a mode- 
ration of the custom, and that she had come to believe that purdah was 
harmful to the cause of women’s education.” 

The Begam and a number of other Muslim women were becoming 
aware of an all-India sisterhood in which Muslim women could support 
Hindu women in their campaign to raise the age of marriage, while 
calling upon Hindu women to support their efforts to lessen the restric- 
tions of purdah. This did not mean the abandonment of purdah al- 
together, but rather—she continued to maintain—a return to the kind 
of purdah sanctioned in the shari’at. The desire for the recognition of the 
shari'at as Muslim personal law was an issue which separated Muslim 
women from their Hindu sisters. IF the shari’at were in force instead of 
customary law, Muslim. women felt, then their rights to property, 
inheritance, and choice in marriage would be affirmed. Hence in the 
matter of legal reform, Muslim women's sense of separate community 
identity was articulated. The recognition of the shari'at as the operative 
‘Muslim personal law was a matter which concerned both Muslim men 
and women.® 


The AKI, meanwhile, declined. In 1929, the first All-India Muslim 


“Sultan Jahan Begam, [fiat al-Muslimat tr.as Al-Hijab, or Why Purdah is Necessary. 
The Begam observed purdah while conducting the business ofher state and even went 
veiled o London in 191! to attend the coronation of King George V. At the end of her 
life, in the late 1920s, however, she gradually came out of purdah, saying that one had 
to change with the times, and thar she wanted to urge the women of Bhopal to come 
‘out of purdah and educare their children. Doranne Jacobson, ‘The Veil of Virtue: 
Purdah and the Muslim Family in the Bhopal Region of Central Indi," in Imtiaz 
Ahmad, ed., Family, Kinship, and Marriage among Muslims in India, pp. 169-215, 
espec. pp. 202-3. 

ETN 31 (18 Feb. 1928): 158-66. 

“TN 32 (18 May 1929): 465-8. 

For the place of shari ar legislation in Muslim politics in this period, see David 
Gilmartin, Kinship, Women, and Politics in Twentieth Century Punjab, in Minault, 
ed., Extended Family, pp. 151-73; cf. also below, pp. 301-2. 
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Ladies’ Conference since 1920 was held in Hyderabad, but it was all- 
India in name only, since only about a half-dozen women from elsewhere 
attended. Nafis Dulhan, who had been re-elected secretary for a third 
five-year term in 1923, offered to resign in favour of anyone else who 
would take the job, but was again re-elected.” The Begam of Bhopal, long 
a patron of the AKI, became disillusioned, She asked Begam Shah Nawaz 
totakeitoverand revitalize it, but Jahan Ara demurred, noting that Nafis 
Dulhan was a close fried of her family.” Shortly before she died in 1930, 
the Begam of Bhopal ceased her stipend to the AKI. People compared the 
AKI unfavourably to the rapidly expanding AIWC and said that it had 
failed because it had become wholly the concern of one person.” 

This was borne outin 1932 when Rahmatunnissa Begam, Secretary of 
the Madras Muslim Ladies’ Association, invited the AKI to hold an all- 
India conference in her city. She headed the local arrangements commit- 
tee, raised money, ahd seemed to have injected new life into the corpse 
of the organization. But Nafis Dulhan objected to the fact that Muslim 
men were to be permitted to attend certain sessions, but to sit behind a 
screen in a kind of purdah in reverse. Even though the men in question 
were well-wishers of the AKI and had donated money to hold the con- 
ference, this was unacceptable, she said, not because the men might see 
the women, but because they could hear them. This would be a violation 
of purdah, strictly speaking, and was also objectionable since it might 
inhibit discussion.” 

The Madras incident illustrates the fact that purdah was a rapidly 
changing institution. When the AKI was founded in 1914, most of its 
membership observed stringent purdah, and even those women who did 
not, accepted purdah as necessary for the conference because of the need 
for social approval. The new style or ‘Turkish’ burqa,” however, made it 
casier for purdah-observing women to get out and helped increase their 
confidence to explore beyond their walls. In Calcutta in 1919, the 
members still accepted strict purdah as Pag of the requirements of the 
meeting, but there was obviously disagreentent over the degree of strict- 
ness. With the spread of women's education—the very success of the 


"TN 32 (2 March 1929): 225-6; (16 March 1929): 249-53. 

"Shah Nawaz, Father and Daughter, p. 94. 

ATN 34 (5 April 1931): 345-7; (25 April 1931): 385-8; (9 May 1931): 441-50. 

“STN 35 (6 August 1932): 770-1; (12 November 1932): 2002-3; (10 December 
1932): 2098-2100. 

“Whether Turkish or not, this was the coat-like burgawith adetached head cover- 
ing and lifable veil. 
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AKI’s mission—and with growing political activism among women in 
the 1920s and °30s, more and more educated Muslim women began to 
regard purdah as a nuisance, if not intolerable. The cases of the Begam of 
Bhopal and the several women discussed above are illustrative of the 
growing consciousness that purdah was a burden. Further, there were 
regional variations in its observance. Madras was an area where purdah 
was not observed as stringently asin UP or Hyderabad. The idea that men 
should not even hear women, a standard that Nafis Dulhan insisted 
upon, musthave been regarded as exaggerated by many on the local com- 
mittee. 

After the failure of the Madras meeting, there is no further reference 
to theall-India conference, but the Madras Anjuman-i-Khavatin-i-Islam 
flourished under the leadership of Rahmatunnissa Begam.” The Punjab 
branch, which had always maintained an autonomous existence under 
the energetic direction of Begam Shah Nawaz, remained active. In 1936, 
the Punjab Anjuman-i-Khavatin transformed itself into the women’s 
branch of the Punjab Muslim League.” 

What conclusions can we draw about the significance of the Anjuman- 
i-Khavatin-i-Islam for Muslim women’s rights? Duringitsearly years, he 
AKI contributed to a sense of solidarity and community among Muslim 
women from different regions of India. There were references in its 
resolutions to Indian womanhood as a whole, but the specific measures 
the organization espoused had to do with Muslim education and social 
reform. Its resolution against polygamy stirred up great emotion, but 
effected no change. Its controversy over purdah reflected the changing 
climate of opinion concerning veiling. The AKI probably contributed to 
a growing sense of Muslim identity amongits members, but whether that 
implied political separatism is questionable. 

The politics of the Muslim community, however, were reflected in the 
debates over the AKT's direction after 1919. The period of the Khilafat 
movement, 1919-24, was crucial for Indo-Muslim politics. This period 
saw a trend away from the loyalists and moderates centred at Aligarh and 
in the old guard of the Muslim League and the Educational Conference 
toward a group of Muslims who were more actively nationalist, who 
collaborated with Mahatma Gandhi in noncooperation and civil disobe- 
dience. During this period, Shaikh Abdullah, Aftab Ahmad Khan, Habi- 
bur Rahman Khan Sherwani, and Mian Muhammad Shafi withdrew 

7 Rahmatunnissa Begam, Ms. of Autobiography, pp. 7-11. am grateful to Geral- 
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from political activity to spend full time in educational pursuits or gov- 
ernment office. 

The Anjuman-i-Khavatin was hampered by its officers who, during 
the Khilafat movement and thereafter, would not permit the organiza- 
tion to expand so that it could become representive of Muslim women of 
various points of view and regional affiliations. The AKI, then, began the 
work of organizing a certain class of Muslim women for educational and 
social reform activity. It ultimately failed, not because it was elitist, but 
because it did not become representative of a large enough spectrum of 
opinion within that elite. Nevertheless, the career of the AKI demon- 
strates the parallels between the divisions and the concerns of women's 
associations and the controversies and political issues among men. It 
serves as an excellent example of the close interaction between social 
reform organizations and political emergence in India, and it shows the 
importance of status, of personal alliances, and of kinship in the making 
of political decisions. Ie is not unreasonable to suggest that in all these 
‘private’ dimensions of public life, women were essential. 


Shariat and Divorce Legislation: The Personal as Political 
The reform of Muslim law, whether through revalidation of the shari’at 
or by enactment of a reformed divorce law, had been advocated by 
Mumtaz Ali as early as 1898 in Huquq un-Niswan as part of his pro- 
gramme tobring Muslim personal law closer to the spirit of the scriptures, 
to enhance Muslim family solidarity, and to defend women's rights in 
that context. He anticipated in that work a number of legal enactments 
of the early twentieth century: the Wagf Validating Act of 1913, the 
Muslim Personal Law (Shariat) Application Act of 1937, and the Muslim 
Dissolution of Marriages Act of 1939. These laws probably would 
never have passed if reformers such as Mumtaz Ali had been their only 
advocates. An unlikely coalition of ‘ulama, reformers, and western- 
ized politicians with nationalist leanings came together—for very diverse 
reasons— to enact this legislation. 

In this period also the Sharda, or Child Marriage Restraint, Act of 


7 Aftab served on the Secretary of State's Council in London, 1917-24, and then 
returned to Aligarh as Vice-Chancellor of the Muslim University, 1924-27. Habibur 
Rahman Khan Sherwani joined che Nizam'sgovernmentin 1919. Mian Muhammad. 
‘Shafi joined the Government of India as Education Member in 1920, served as Law 
Member, 1922-24, and was knighted. Shaikh Abdullah served as Treasurer of Aligarh 
College and che Muslim University, and continued to direct che Girls’ School and 
Women's College. 
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1929 was passed and applied to all religious communities. The latter was 
heartily endorsed by the AIWC, representative of the growing voice of 
elite Indian women in social and educational reform marters.” In addi- 
tion, agrowing body of opinion among Muslim women, whether writing 
in Urdumagazinesor speaking from the platforms of women’s anjumans, 
objected to polygamy and unilateral divorce, and supported greater pro- 
perty rights for women and the right ofa woman to initiate divorce when 
her marriage was cruel or insupportable. 

Muslim women's resistance to legal inequities included the anti- 
polygamy resolution of the AKI in its heyday, as well as a movement 
favour of ‘delegated divorce! (saleq-i-tafiwid), spearheaded by Sharifa 
Hamid Ali who served as president of the AIWC in the late 1930s. Mrs 
Hamid Ali, the wife of a Muslim member of the Indian Civil Service and 
amember of the ubiquitous Tyabji clan, had a draft prepared ofa Muslim 
marriage contract (nikehnama) containing stipulations allowing the 
woman to divorce under certain conditions. She urged Muslim women 
to see that such stipulations were incorporated into all marriage con- 
tracts.” Such delegated divorce was permitted under Hanafi law, the 
school of Muslim law most prevalent among Indian Muslims, and the 
least latitudinarian in matters of divorce for women. Under talaq-i- 
tafwid, for example, the contract could stipulate that ifa man married a 
second wife, the first could seek a divorce without forfeiting her mahr. 
This was significant, for if a woman initiated divorce (khula), she would 
lose her right to mahr, which was often her only means of support after 
her marriage vas dissolved. This was a major disincentive to women's 
seeking divorce, even in dire circumstances; whereas delegated divorce 
gave a woman a way out of marriage that preserved her right to some sup- 
port.” 

Such evidence of women’s resistance to legal inequities caused consid- 
erable consternation among the men and added to pressures operating in 
favour of reform. Without the evolution of opinion that produced the 
coalition of men who favoured legal reforms, however, the chances of an 
improvement in Muslim women’s rights would have been slim. A brief 


"^ Basu and Ray, Women's Struggle Janaki Nair, Women and Law in Colonial India 
pp. 79-84 

Tahir Mahmood, Muslim Personal Lau, p. 55; Basu and Ray, Women’s Struggle, 
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examination ofthe debates among men thatled to the pastage of the wagf, 
shari'at, and divorce legislation, the forum wherein Muslim men's inte- 
rests and those of the daughters of reform came closest together, seems a 
good place to end this study. 

The Waqf Validating Act of 1913, proposed by Muhammad 
Jinnah, sought to reinstate zugafthat benefited the donors’ families. This 
type of wagf, as opposed to endowments for public religious and charit- 
able purposes, had been voided by a Privy Council judgment. Jinnah's 
bill, therefore, sought to undo what the Privy Council had wrought. In 
this effort, Jinnah secured the support ofa number of leading ulama and 
Muslim politicians, including representativesof Deoband, Firangi Mahal, 
and Nadwat ul-‘Ulama, plus Mian Muhammad Shafi of the Punjab 
(Muslim League), Hasan Imam from Bihar (Muslim League and later, 
Congress), and Aftab Ahmad Khan of Aligarh (generally, loyal to the 
British). Achicving agreement among such diverse ‘ulama and politi- 
cians was no small feat. Some observers, however, felt that Jinnah was 
simply using the issue to further his political career by establishing himself 
as a spokesman for Indian Muslim opinion, a collectivity that he and 
other Muslim leaders of the day sought to bring into being,” 

In his discussion of the passage of the waqf legislation, Kozlowski 
points out that Jinnah, like the British jurists whose ruling he sought to 
undo, emphasized the ancient and unchanging nature of Muslim reli- 
gious law. As this line of reasoning confirmed British suppositions, it was 
effective. Muslim politicians thus participated in the tendency, prevalent 
under British rule, to codify—and hence to rigidify—what was under- 
stood as Islamic law.” In this, we might recall the point made in the 
introduction" about the reshaping of concepts that took place in the 
colonial context and the creative role of indigenous elites in that process. 
In negotiating with colonial authorities, Muslim political leaders repre- 
sented both Islamic law and their own community as more unified that 
they actually were, or had ever been. But, as Kozlowski wryly notes: 
"Muslim leaders could not be blamed for choosing the line of argument 
most likely to obtain their goal.’ He further argues that: 


"Gregory Kozlowski, Muslim Endowments and Society in British Indie, p. 181 

? For a full discussion of the passage of this legislation, see ibid., pp. 177-91; for 
reflections on earlier British views of awgaf see above, p. 22. 

© This tendency is analyzed in Michael Anderson, ‘Islamic Law and the Colonial 
Encounter in British India,’ in Chibli Mallar and Jane Connors, eds, Islamic Family 
Lau, pp. 205-23. 

Citing Douglas Haynes, Ritual and Rhetoric in Colonial India, p. 14. 
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Jinnah and the others might have chosen another way of presenting their case, one 
‘which did notdepend on soabstract a reading of stam or he peoplewho professed 
it. Sir Sayyid, for example, tried to place the institution [of waqf] in the context 
of changing economic conditions in the Muslim world and India in particular. 
Sir Sayyid readily admitted that the use of endowments as family settlements 
suited the conditions created by British rule.“ 


Jinnah, as a British-trained barrister, had a considerably more abstract 
understanding of Islamic law than did Sir Sayyid. 

The Shariat Application Actof 1937 also addressed conditions created 
by British rule, particularly in the Punjab. [n thatimportantagrarian pro- 
vince, British authority rested firmly upon the recognition and codifica- 
tion of ‘tribal’ custom, wherein women were deprived of rights to inherit 
immovable property. Customary law tended to keep landholdingsintact, 
or at least more intact than if daughters could inherit land along with 
sons. The recognition of custom, by tying the interests of landholders to 
that of the British administration, was a cornerstone of British policy in 
the Punjab, but it contravened the shari’at, which gave a daughter a share 
of her father's property, albeit half that inherited by a son. For Muslim 
women, therefore, supportfor theshari'at had definite, if limited, advant- 
ages. 

Insuch situation, support for the shari'at not only denoted des to the 
Islamic moral o:der, but also implied support for nationalist aspirations. 
In the 1930s in the Punjab, support for customary law was found in the 
Unionist Party, composed of large rural landholders, and support for the 
shari’at among the Muslim League, urban and (relatively speaking) more 
nationalist. The Jami’at ul-'Ulama, the political party representing many 
Indian ‘ulama, also supported legislation to validate the shari’at for both 
religious and nationalistic reasons. A bill to apply the shar'iat in the Pun- 
jab, which specifically sought to improve women’s rights to land inher- 
itance, was blocked by the Unionists in the provincial legislative council 
in the mid-1930s, but the issue persisted, and in 1937, Muslim members 
introduced a similar measure in the Central Legislative Assembly, which 
ultimately passed. 

During the legislative debates, the point was repeatedly stressed that 
this bill, representing a consensus of Muslims throughout India to have 
their personal lives guided by the shari'at, would grant women greater 


“Kozlowski, Muslim Endowments, p. 186. 

“David Gilmartin, ‘Customary Law and Shari'at in British Punjab,’ in Katherine 
Ewing, ed., Shari'at and Ambiguity in South Asian Islam, pp. 43-62; Idem., ‘Kinship, 
‘Women, and Politics in Twentieth-Century Punjab. 
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rights. Speakers as diverse as Sir Muhammad Yaqub from Moradabad," 
Dr Ziauddin Ahmad from Aligarh." the nationalist poet and journalist 
Zafar Ali Khan from Lahore, the former Khilafat leader Maulana Shaukat 
Ali,” the urbane Congress lawyer Asaf Ali from Delhi, the even more 
urbane Mr Jinnah from Bombay, and regional leaders such as Maulvi 
Sayyid Murtaza of Madras, Maulvi Muhammad Abdul Ghani from East 
Bengal, and Abdul Qayyum from the Northwest Frontier Province all 
voiced their sympathy for downtrodden Muslim women and their desire 
to sce their lot bettered. Jinnah was able to secure the bills passage, how- 
ever, only after a number of major compromises that left adoptions, wills, 
and legacies entirely up to individual Muslims. On the inheritance of 
agricultural land, furchermore, the bill was totally silent, for under the 
Government of India Act of 1935, this was a subject reserved to the 
provinces and thus outside the scope of central legislation. The Shariat 
Application Act of 1937, for all the sympathetic rhetoric of the debate, 
had an extremely limited effect on Muslim women's rights. It did, how- 
ever, express a consciousness of Muslim identity in the legal structure of 
the state and further enhanced Jinnah’s claims to speak for that col- 
lectivity?* 

The debate on the part of Muslim representatives considering the 
Child Marriages Restraint (Sharda) Act of 1929 showeda similar concern 
to apply the shari'at as a generalized scriptural prescription, and to re- 
present Muslims as an undifferentiated community. A number of Mus- 
lims, including Jinnah, at first opposed the application of the Sharda Act 
to Muslims, on the grounds that it was irrelevant, as child marriage had 
no sanction in Islam. Another Muslim Leaguer, T.A.K. Sherwani, argued 
that if Muslims in India did practice child marriage, it was because they 
were following Hindu custom—a familiar reformist argument though 
not always stated so blatantly.” Ultimately, Jinnah and other Muslim 


P He was, nor incidentally, the former son-in-law of Sayyid Mumtaz Ali. His late 
wife, Wahida Begam Yaqub, has been mentioned aboveas one in the line of successive 
editors of Tahzib un-Niswan. 

*Eminendy loyal co the British, Ziauddin was a power on the Aligarh campus for 
‘wo generations. On his career, see David Lelyveld, “Three Aligarh Students: Aftab 
Ahmad Khan, Ziauddin Ahmad, and Muhammad Ali." 

**For these two, see Minault, The Khilafat Movement 

"Gilmartin, ‘Kinship, Women and Politics,’ pp. 166-9; Archana Parashar, Women 
and Family Law Reform in India, pp. 146-50; Government of India, Legislative 
Assembly Debates, 1937, v. 3, pp. 2528-44; 1937, v. 5, pp. 1426-48, 1819-65. 

"tis worthwhile to compare this argument to the article re veiling by Abdul Qadir 
in Anis-i-Niswan, cited above, pp. 155-6, wherein he argued that the mingling of 
Hindu and Muslim custom was especially oppressive to women. 
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legislators were convinced by the Select Committee's report that child 
marriages were also common among Muslims to vote in favour of the act. 
Muslim women members of the AWC also strongly supported the act, 
which outlawed marriage under the age of fourteen in all communities. 

The legal reform that had the most significant impact upon Muslim. 
women's rights was the Muslim Dissolution of Marriages Act [MDMA] 
of 1939. Major credit for its passage must go to Maulana Ashraf Ali 
Thanavi whose writings were an enabling factor in assembling the coali- 
tion that backed the legislation. As background, in 1913 Maulana 
Thanavihadissued a farwain a case involving Muslim husband who had 
applied to a British court in India for restitution of conjugal rights. The 
wife's family refused, on the grounds that she had renounced Islam and 
thus her marriage was no longer valid. The judge asked the claimant to 
secure a fatwa clarifying this point in Islamic law, and Maulana Thanavi 
ruled that the marriage was indeed annulled as a result of the wife's 
apostasy.» 

As noted above, the Hanafi school of Islamic jurisprudence, followed 
by a majority of Muslims in the subcontinent, is the strictest in matters 
of divorce and givesa wife almost no grounds for initiating the dissolution 
of her marriage. In the early twentieth century, the number of Muslim 
women who resorted to the device of renouncing Islam in order to secure 
judicial divorces increased alarmingly. This was partly a result of mission- 
ary activity, but partly because many Muslim women found no other 
way out of cruel and abusive marriages. The press tool notice of this 
phenomenon, and the influential voice of the poet Iqbal urged Muslim 
scholars to reform Hanafi law, in order to find a solution within Islam for 
this problem, so that Muslim women would not have to adopt such a 
desperate tactic. 

Ashraf Ali Thanavi, therefore, returned to the subject of his 1913 fatwa 
and consulted witha number of other ‘ulama, including Mufti 
of Delhi, Maulana Husain Ahmad Madni of Deoband, and Maliki 


? Geraldine Forbes, ‘Women and Modernicy: The Issue of Child Marriage in 
India,’ Women's Studies International Quarterly 2 (1979): 407-19. 

? Muhammad Khalid Masud, ‘Apostasy and Judicial Separation in British India,’ 
in M. Khalid Masud, Brinkley Messick, and David S. Powers, eds, Islamic Legal Inter- 
pretation, pp. 193-203; Ashraf Ali Thanavi, Imdad ul-Fatawa, ma'ruf ba Fatawa-i- 
Ashrafiya, v. 2, pp. 55-77. 

* Khalid Masud, ‘Apostasy and Judicial Separation; Jdem., Igbal’s Reconstruction 
of Ijtihad, pp. 155-78; cf. Furqan Ahmad, ‘Contribution of Maulana Ashraf Ali 
Thanavi to the Protection and Development of Islamic Law in the Indian Subconti- 
nent, Islamic and Comparative Law Quarterly 6, 1 (1986): 71-9. 
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“ulama in Arabia. In 1931, he issued alengthy revision of his earlier fatwa: 
al-Hilat an-Najiza lit-Halilat al-'Ajiza (A Successful Legal Device for 
the Helpless Wife’).”” He ruled that apostasy did not annul a Muslim 
marriage, but thara wife might obtain a judicial divorce based on grounds 
permitted by the Maliki school. This device of jurisprudential eclecti- 
cism (takhayyur), recognized by some legal scholars and commentators, 
opened the way to a reform of Muslim divorce law. The Jami'at ul- 
“Ulama seconded Maulana Thanavi'sview, after which Qazi Muhammad 
Ahmad Kazmi, a lawyer from Meerut and a Jami'at member of the 
Central Legislative Assembly, introduced the bill that became the Mus- 
lim Dissolution of Marriages Act. The bill was first referred to a Select 
Committee composed of a majority of Muslims, then debated thor- 
oughly in the assembly andfinally passed in 1939.” The act provided that 
apostasy of the wife did not annul a Muslim marriage, a point greeted 
with some relief by Asaf Ali who was married toa Hindu and was shocked 
that a marriage between a Muslim and a non-Muslim might be consi- 
dered invalid ab initio.” 

The act permitted the wife to seek a judicial divorce on grounds 
permitted by the Malikis, including the husband's cruelty, insani 
impotence, disappearance, or imprisonment, and his failure to perform 
his marital obligations or to provide maintenance—for specific periods 
of time ranging from two to seven years. The act also provided for divorce 
based on the ‘option of puberty; that is: ifa woman had been married off 
by her elders before puberty, and the marriage had not been consum- 
mated, she could ask for its dissolution. Ie is worth remarking that the 
legislative debate and the law as enacted were concerned with the suf- 
fering of Muslim women that resulted from the inability of men to fulfill 
their duties. This vision of women as victims is familiar, and in this con- 
text, very useful politically. Begam Hamid Ali, on the other hand, in her 
campaign in favour of stipulations in marriage contracts was working to 
empower women, or at least their relations, in marital negotiations. 

The act differed in several respects from the recommendations of the 
"ulama, most notably in not reserving jurisdiction in cases of Muslim 
divorce to Muslim judges. It was also made to apply to all Muslims in 


A new edition of this treatise, ed. by Taqi Usmani, is: Ashraf Ali Thanavi, Hilar- 
i-Najiza, ya'ni: Auraion ka Hagg-i-Tansitb-i-Nikah. 

%Debate on the bill is contained in Government of India, Legislative Asembly 
Debates, 1938, v. 1, pp. 318-23, 509-13; 1938, v. 5, pp. 1090-1124, 1951-88; 
1938, v. 6, pp. 2831-43; 1939, v. 1, pp. 615-54, 863-94. 

"Ibid. 1938, v. 5, p. 1113. 

Masud, 'Apostasy; Parashar, Women and Family Law Reform, pp. 151-8. 
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India—nor only Sunnis, but Shi'as as well. Consequently, Maulana 
Thanavi and the other divines who had originally urged reform of the 
divorce law were displeased with the act in its final form and condemned 
the MDMA as un-Islamic.” More secular parliamentarians, however, 
including Abdul Qayyum of the Northwest Frontier and Asaf Ali from 
Delhi, were loath to risk defeat of the act by amending it to reserve 
jurisdiction to Muslim judges, and they accepted its application to Shi’as 
as well in the interest of maintaining their claim to represent the Muslim 
community as an undifferentiated whole." Once again, compromises in 
the legislature made for a law that was passable, if not strictly shari'i. For 
all its strange bedfellows, this episode showed that reformers, politicians, 
and “ulama could work together to bring about the reform of Muslim law 
in a parliamentary context, even where Muslims were in a minority. The 
evidence of Muslim women’s discontent, and their resistance to the exist- 
ing stare of affairs whether in elite organizations such as the AIWC or via 
apostasy, had acted asa catalyst to the men's actions. Maulana Thanavi's 
careful scholarship, broad consultation, and invocation of the principal 
of jurisprudential eclecticism had made consideration of divorce reform 
possible. 

The wadf. shari’at, and divorce laws had several results that were 
cumulative: (1) They recognized that women had certain rightsin Islamic 
law. One should be careful, however, not to regard these lawsasa victory: 
for individual rights, but rather as a recognition of rights that were wo- 
men’s by virtue of their being members of families as well as Muslims. 
(2) They created a distinct body of law, within the context of the state, 
with which both Muslim men and women could identify. (3) They 
created a fragile political coalition among Muslim reformers, politicians, 
and ‘ulama in support of issues that were clearly labelled Islamic. These 
laws, with their concern for women and the family, with drawing bound- 
aries around the Muslim community and defining its legal system in 
religious terms, and with drawing together Muslims of different ideologi- 
cal persuasions on the basis of their Islamic identity, fitted well into the 
structure of the British colonial state that allowed considerable latitude 
for political organizing around ‘private’ matters such as religion. It also 
appealed to the coalition-building skills of the man who shepherded the 
first two bills through the central legislature, Muhammad Ali Jinnah. 


P Ibid., p. 58; the text of the lawis contained in B.R. Verma, Muslim Marriage and 
Dissolution, pp. 251-97. 

™ Gove. of India, Legislative Assembly Debates, 1939, v. 1, pp. 621-2. 

"l Jinnah took no part in the debate on the MDMA. 
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This is not to suggest that Jinnah's political career was mainly asso- 
ciated with the movement for women’s education, nor still less with the 
movement for scriptural reform. He was, however, able to articulate 
issues raised by those interlocking movements within a political context. 
It is significant that his most successful efforts at coalition-building 
among Muslims prior to the Pakistan movement were focused on those 
legal issues that linked women and family life to Islamic legal identity, 
and that further linked the concerns of Muslim urban and small-town 
professionals and ‘ulama at the expense of rural landed interests. The 
defense of the Muslim family and the definition of the Muslim commu- 
nity in India as a legal entity were issues t stake in the enactment of these 
laws. They were also issues that had linked these two important groups 
of educated Muslims since the late nineteenth century, groups whose 
support was essential co Jinnah and che Muslim League's claim to be the 
political representatives of all Indian Muslims. This linkage among 
concerns for women's status within the family, Muslim personal law, and 
‘Muslims’ sense of distinctive identity persists into the present. 


Conclusions 
The daughters of reform contributed in many ways to the greater visi- 
bility of women in educational, social, and political action in the 1920s 
and '30s. Some came out of purdah with the backing of their families. 
Many were active professionally, in starting schools, in teaching, medi- 
cine, and educational and social work among the less fortunate. Some 
wrote in the magazines and journals that had emerged early in the 
century, or they became authors of short stories and novels depicting 
‘women’s lives, not always in polite terms. Others became involved in the 
nationalist movement, ot worked for other political causes such as the 
reform of personal law. In these respects, the activities of Muslim women 
paralleled those of other Indian women at the same time. 

The writings of Muslim social reformers in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries portrayed women as embodying all that was 
wrong with their culture as well as all that was worth preserving. Most of 
what was wrong could be summed up by the phrase ‘uselesscustom’ (fazu? 
rasum). Women were its practitioners as well as its victims. The solution 
to the ambivalence of the reformist message was provided by a return to 
a purified practice of thefaith which, in turn, wouldimprove and preserve 
the family life that reformersboth valued and found deficient. Part of that 
tetum to the faith involved a reassertion of scriptural religion over 
household ritual, another involved revived adherence to the shari'at in 
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matters such as the inheritance of property (including charitable endow- 
ments), marriage, and divorce. 

All of the legal reforms that were enacted in the early part of the 
twentieth century were extensions of this ideology of reform. Scriprural 
authority, as reinterpreted in the colonial context—increasingly re- 
stricted to certain specific texts and clearly defined readings of them—was 
asserted over customary practice. Since reformers viewed the female and 
theindigenousas thebases of such customary practices, their educational, 
social, and later legal reforms increasingly asserted male control and 
values over women's lives, On the other hand, women were central to the 
family, and their dignity and honoured roles essential both to the preser- 
vation of family life and to its improvement. Legal reforms were thus a 
logical extension of men’s concerns to improve women's status and their 
practice of the faith of Islam. Women were the symbols of what men 
wanted their community to be. Women, when consulted, were expected 


to agree. 

The men who had championed Muslim women's education and fore- 
seen women who would be better wives, better mothers, and better 
Muslims had reasons to be satisfied with the outcome of their efforts, and 
other reasons to be perturbed. Women, once given a voice, did not always 
turn out tobe dutiful daughters, although most of them did. Elite women 
had many reasons to uphold the honour and status of their families, and 
few reasons to defy them. They too knew about the art of the possible. 


Epilogue 


This story of the secluded scholars of Muslim India has been, except for 
the final chapter, a story of the ideas and actions of men as they sought 
tocreate ideal women who would be wives and mothers qualified to meet. 
the challenges oflife in a rapidly changing world. How rapidly that world 
was changing, no one imagined. Nor did anyone imagine the strength 
and tenaciousness of the women themselves as they worked with their 
husbands or fathers to bring about the publications, associations, and 
institutions that we have seen here. This story, like all complex histories, 
is by no means complete. I have tried to outline the dimensions of terri- 
tory that others need to explore as well. 

Tam tempted to end with the words of one whose creativity and ir- 
reverence has caused much consternation among Muslims both in India 
and abroad in recent years: 

Thad thought, before I began, that what I had on my hands was an almost ex- 
cetsively masculine tale, a saga of sexual rivalry, ambition, power, patronage, be- 
trayal, death, revenge. But the women seem to have taken over; they marched in 
from the peripheries of the story to demand inclusion of their own tragedies, 
histories and comedies, obliging me to couch my narrative in all manner of sin 

‘ous complexities, to see my ‘male’ plot refracted, so to speak, through the prisms 
ofits reverseand female’ side. It occurs to me that the women know precisely what 
they were up to—that their stories explain, and even subsume, the men's..." 


Rushdie's tribute to the women of his story could apply to the women of 
mine as well, even though this history does not contain all the elements 
that he enumerates. Ambition, power, and patronage are present to be 
sure, and even some rivalries and betrayals. The deaths are all from natural 
causes, and the sinuosities, while present, are certainly not uniquely 
female. Indeed, Rushdie’s attribution of sinuosities to the female element 
reflects the view, shared by social reformers, that women were the source 
of the devious, the dangerous—elements in need of male control. It does. 
occur to me, however, that the women in my story knew precisely what 
they were up to, and that their history gocs a long way toward explaining, 
and even subsuming, the men's. 


' Salman Rushdie, Shame, p. 173. 
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amen 
anjuman 
eshraf ch. sharif 


augaf (sing. wagh 
bacha 
bahin 
barat 


bismillah 


Glossary 


virtuous or ethical behaviour, moral conduct, disci- 
pline, training; also good breeding, refinement, eti- 
quete, code of behaviour; by extension, literature. 
learned man; in particular, one learned in Islamic legal 
and religious studies. 

ceremony marking completion of Quranic study. 
voluntary association, society. 

gentility among Indian Muslims, including those who 
trace their ancestry to the Prophet, his companions, or 
to Mughal or Pathan ruling classes; also noble, respect- 
able. 

Muslim charitable endowments, 

child. 

sister. 

thegroom'sprocession to the home ofthe bride preced- 
ing the marriage. 

gifts of clothing to the bride and groom from the 
grooms family. 


a crisp sweet made from sugar syrup. 

Muslim woman, especially a married woman: also a 

‘woman ruler, e.g. the Begam of Bhopal. 

of or pertaining to women's usage. 

immodesty, shamelessness. 

sickness, illness. 

lic "In the name of God) che first words of the Quran; 
ively, to begin, to commence. 

a loose garment covering the clothes, form, and face of 

awoman in purdah, enabling herto go out ofthe house. 

ointment. 

a shawldike garment, worn for sanie purposes as a 

burqa. 
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the department established at the Deoband madrata 
for the promulgation of juristic rulings (fazewd). 


men's or public part of the household (cf. mardana). 
professional entertainers and exorcists; domni: only 
perform before women. 

the world; worldly or material considerations. 

along scarf or veil, worn around the shoulders and used 
to cover the head when necessary. 

court ceremony; a Mughal public ritual perpesuated by 
British governors and Viceroys 

alearned ruling on a question pertaining to Islamic law. 
wandering mendicant, holy man. 

Islamic jurisprudence. 

disorder, diruprion, disension, dco ion sedi- 
tion, rebellion, mischief, disorder, error, moral faw. 

a lyric poem with « rhyme scheme AA, BA, CA, etc. 
foreign; in Hyderabad: not native to the Deccan. 
veiling, modest behaviour. 

coarse brown sugar. 


the traditions of the Prophet Muhammad; a source of 
Islamiclaw and an important component ofthe Islamic 
curriculum. 


one who has committed the Quran to memory. 
the Muslim pilgrimage to Mecca. 

a practitioner ofthe yunanisystem of medicine; doctor. 
maker and seller of sweets (halve). 

“love of country patriotism. 

law, the right; rules, rights, principles. 

a servant, specifically, an escort or messenger. 
religious festival in Islam. 
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jajmani 


jibad 


kabaddi 
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gif or offering at the time of "id. 
evening meal to break the fast during the month of 
Ramadhan. 


leader, prayer leader; among Shi'as, the spiritual leaders 
of the Islamic community as successors to the Prophet; 
Ali and his descendants. 

reform, purification. 

modesty, chastity, honour. 

honour. 

dowry, money and movable goods given tothe bride by 
her parents at the time of marriage. 

‘time of ignorance, ie. before the Islamic era. 

a system of caste interaction that involves reciprocal 
obligations of service and compensation or mainte- 
nance. 

straggle in a religious cause whether inward or outward; 
hence, by extension, ‘holy war.” 

an Indian game played by two eams.A linedividing the 
teamsis drawn on the ground and the player who is ‘it 
crosses the line shouting ‘kabadi, kabadd! and tries to 
tag one of the opposing players. IF he succeeds and is 
able to get backacross the line, the tagged person isout. 
‘And so on, alternatively, until one side is eliminated, 
attestion of faith in Islam. 

a fitted tunic, worn with shalvar, 

a round-bottomed cooking vessel, shaped like a wok. 
household management, housekeeping. 

mother's sister, aunt. 

lady, noblewoman, 

caliphate: the successor to the Prophet Muhammad as 
temporal head of the Muslim community; political 
movement in India, 1919-24, thar saw unprecedented 
co-operation berween Muslims and the Indian Na- 
tional Congress against British rule. 
divorceinstituted by a Muslim woman, only on certain 
grounds, entails giving up her mabr. 

a loose, ninic-like shire. 

short shire, leaving the midriff bare. 
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mahfil 
majlis (pl. majali) 


maktab 


marsiya 
masala 

maulana 

maulud (sing, milad) 


maulvi 
mir munshi 
mleccha 
Muharram 


school for higher Islamic learning, 'seminary." 

dower, the marriage portion settled by contract upon a 
Muslim bride before marriage. 

social or literary gathering (cf. mushaira). 

assembly or gathering; also among Shi'as, poetic recita- 
tions during the month of Muharram. 

mosque school; primary school for teaching the Quran. 
mother's brother, uncle. 

logic, part of the Islamic curriculum. 

men's quarters (cf. zenand). 

elegy. 

a mixture of spices; ‘curry powder.” 

title given to a learned man or "alim. 


‘ceremonies or recitations to commemorate the birth of 
the Prophet Muhammad. 


teacher, learned man. 

chief clerk. 

impure; by extension: foreign; a foreigner, stranger. 
the first month in the Muslim calendar, during which 


the martyrdom of the Sh'ia Imam Husain and his 
followers at the battle of Kerbala is commemorated. 


a legal interpreter or commentator; especially a Shi'a 
cleric. 


of the country, native; in Hyderabad: native to the 
Deccan. 

religious debate. 

clerk, record keeper. 

ide given to one who has completed the Islamic 
religious and literary curriculum. 

religious disciple of a sufi pir. 

a gathering at which poets recite their verse; a compe- 
tition in poetic virtuosity. 

Islamic prayer. 

‘Muslim princely ruler; wealthy landed aristocrat. 
pertaining to the lifestyle of nawabs. 


genetic term for verse (in Urdu), as opposed to specific 
verse forms, such as the ghazal 
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shari'at 
shari'i 
sharif (ol. ashrafi 
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Muslim marriage. 
marriage contract. 
pants, leg covering. 
betel or areca nut wrapped in a leaf with flavorings, 
chewed as a digestive. 
box for keeping betel paraphernalia. 
leader of prayer in a mosque. 


father's sister, aunt; phupha: father's sister's husband, 
uncle. 


a globular fried sweet made from flour. 

a religious guide. 

the custom of veiling and seclusion of women. 
magistrate of judge in Islamic law. 

‘one who reads or recites the Quran 


a country town, seat of a regional market, subordinate. 
revenue administration, and local officialdom. 


rule, empire. 
in the Muslim calendar, the month of the religious fast. 
bread; hand-made whearcakes. 


the custom of burning a Hindu widow on the funeral 
pyre of her deceased husband. 

happiness; also, marriage. 

loose, or baggy trousers. 

tent, usually crected for special functions, mectings, 
wedding receptions. 

nobility (cf. sharif. 

Islamic law. 

of or pertaining to the shari'at. 

noble, well-born, respectable. 

a Muslim religious mystic. 

wife; fortunate woman. 

Muslim custom, tradition (cf. hadith). 

Lic ‘own county; goods made in India; political 
movement to boycott non-Indian goods. 

revenue administrator in a tabril or subdistrict. 
renewal, reform. 
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poetic pen name. 
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